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THIS CHAPTER OF AUTHENTIC INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE EPISODE THAT INCITED 


LEGALIZED OPTOMETRY 


Is MOST PLEASURABLY DEDICATED BY 
THE AUTHOR TO THE 


HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 


THE OPTOMETRY LAW DURING His 


ADMINISTRATION AS eo 


IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF HIS ENACTMENT N 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF XO ORK. 


OX 
> 


ne) PRENTICE AND SON 
Reta From a “Dagaerreotype Gaken in 1856 


O 


nior was disheartened, because he had been promised 
that his picture would be taken with a little dog 


PREFACE; 


It is intended in this publication to narrate the 
history of optometry legislation in the United States 
of America, in order that optometrists shall have 
authentic information respecting the fundamental 
principle upon which their present legalized practice 
is founded. 

Moreover, this publicity seems to be fully justi- 
fied, since even the world at large is not informed 
concerning the reason for such legislation, and in 
which respect the practice of optometry still stands 
alone among the professions now governed by statute. 
In fact, the average reader will be both shocked and 
amusingly entertained by the acrimonious arguments 
entailed in the conflict between opticians and oculists; 
the latter alone having opposed the enactment of op- 
tometry laws, notwithstanding that the Nice of 
optometry was at the time known ton~@ a purely 
drugless method of adapting lenses teprica defects 
of vision. XS 

On the other hand, it is hopeaa ophthalmolo- 
gists will accept this recital ee truth without pre- 
judice and with full prepagetthess to make righteous 
allowance for the ho a that justified the opti- 
cian’s acrimonious ments made at that time. 
Henceforth, let SPRE be buried and the 
friendly hand_beextended among all eye practi- 
tioners. WO 

The QNS ers have scrupulously adhered to the 
policy Noria only such authentic information 


SÀ 
a? 


O 
RN? 


O 


as can be found in the various periodicals that ap- 
peared during the incipient stages of legislation in the 
State of New York, where the tocsin of alarm was 
first sounded in 1895, just before the bitter conflict 
that was soon to spread throughout the United States. 
The Optical Journal, New York, 1896 and 1897, 
is the chief printed source of our information, and 
has been supplemented by typewritten documents 
preserved by the author of the appended memoirs. 

In the interest of all fairness it is necessary herein 
to mention the names of three professional men of 
conflicting opinions, who were unavoidably destined 
to start a momentous movement for legislation that 
has already proved itself to be a boon to both man- 
kind and the optical practitioner. 

For this reason the noteworthy incidents are pub- 
lished in their chronological sequence, er with 
only such explanatory text as was toL be neces- 
sary to make intelligible the pri or typewrit- 


ten documents that are BENA from 


authentic data secured by th ishers. 
Seattle, Wash., May 1 26. 


OStasPERN FLETCHER PRESS, 
@ Publishers. 
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Optician vs. Oculist 


It was not until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that opticians, then engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of optical instruments, came to be 
generally known as the adapters and dispensers of 
spectacles, since they alone had acquired a certain pro- 
ficiency in selecting them to suit the purchaser in need 
of optical assistance. 

Oculists had at that time not interested themselves 
in the optician’s occupation or wares, but confined 
= og themselves strictly to the relief of ocular disease. In 
fact, generally speaking, ‘‘oculists were but itinerant 
quacks and lecturers, who trumpeted their fame at 
fairs, in front of the booths in which EN prac- 
tised’’* the art of healing diseases of th 

Therefore, even at that time the fitti 
was the heritage of opticians; wh 
of ocular disease was the heritag’'y 


of spectacles 
, the treatment 


Hence, we still find the osian defined as being: 


1. One skilled in th@yscience of optics.—John- 
son’s Diction 826; Optics being therein 
defined as t N cence of vision. 


2 One wh ga es or sells optical instruments.— 
aa ee dil 1860. 
Whereas, oculist was originally defined as being: 


Y 


*A atise on Diseases of the Eye, Henry C. Angell, 
V Edition, Page 2, 1878. 


s 
g 
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1. A surgeon who occupies himself chiefly with 
the management of diseases of the eye.— Wor- 
cester, Philadelphia, 1881, and Stormouth, 
Edinburgh and London, 1884. 


2. One skilled in diseases of the eye, or one who 
professes to cure them.—Webster, Springfield, 
1886 and Imperial Dictionary, London, 1882. 


According to these definitions it is evident that 
even the lay investigator could not have erred in his 
correct interpretation of the legitimate qualifications 
of both the optician and the oculist. 


MEDICAL ENCROACHMENT. 


However, between the years 1866 and 1888—the 
period during which the published inyegtiyations by 
Donders, respecting the Refraction an@, ccommoda- 
tion of the Eye, had been wid virculated—the 
oculists had begun to surre usly invade the 
province of the optician, t having assumed to 
prescribe spectacles as a ka of their own medical 
practice. 

This unheralded 3 sion by the oculists may, in 
fact, account f ographers having later unsus- 
pectingly defin Nho oculist as being: 

A physic whose specialty is diseases or defects 
of the ex@pone skilled in the treatment of the eye; 
an op, NICE IE ttes Dictionary, 1890. 

RS the aforesaid incorporated phrases, ‘defects 


g e eye” and ‘“‘treatment of the eye’’, as we shall 
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later learn, were speciously used by oculists to sup- 
port their absurd contention that, “‘the fitting of 
glasses is a treatment of the eye for defects of the 
eye, which; being abnormalities of the human body, 
are strictly and exclusively within the domain of 
medical practice and, therefore, not a part of the op- 
tician’s privilege to alleviate, even through spectacles’. 
In fact, the instillation of atropia drops into the 
patient’s eyes was most unfairly claimed by oculists 
to be unavoidably necessary before glasses could be 
accurately determined. 

Yet, as oculists had elected to prescribe glasses and 
did not generally supply them, they were compelled 
to send their patients to visit certain specially ap- 
pointed opticians to practically execute their prescrip- 


tions for lenses that were to be mounted spec- 
tacles or eye glasses. Of course, these co ely ap- 
pointed opticians were not permitte fit glasses 


to the sight, since that would have @sduced an un- 
desirable competition BRR optical 
merchants and the learned degt 

Hence, opticians soon bec€@pe divided among them- 
selves, even though only &minority of them were in- 
duced by oculists K ounce their time-honored 
privilege to fit gla in order to cater exclusively to 
an imperious nfedjcal dictum. 

Such opti@ans came to be eventually known as 
ticians’’, in distinction from those who 
their vested right to fit glasses, as so-called 
g opticians.” 
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During this unwarranted split among opticians, 
the dispensing opticians and oculists prospered to a 
degree before unknown within the annals of special- 
ized professionalism. Eventually dispensing opti- 
cians vied with each other to secure the oculists’ pre- 
scription-business, until a system of monetary re- 
bates was established that gave to the oculists hand- 
some cash returns upon the prices of glasses sold by 
dispensing opticians to unsuspecting patients. Of 
course, this also offered a tempting opportunity to 
the general practitioner who intended to practise as 
an eye specialist after having absolved a three or six- 
months post-graduate experience at some hospital, as 
he could later be assured of a dual income from the 
patient and the dependent optician, while waiting for 
patients to gain confidence in his ability also to treat 
ocular disease or to perform a delicate seyal opera- 
tion. 

The prescribing of spectacles am ovitiate med- 
ical eye practitioners thus becam end oundation upon 
which to build their chain and more lucrative 
practice of ocular medicin surgery. 

During’ this period of @rethical collusion some of 
the long established ref@jcting opticians were not only 
confronted by an NS t competition, but soon found 
their own F ing invaded by a younger set of 
men, generally) atchmakers or jewelers, who were 
being tay to examine the eyes at so-called trade 
schools, ere attendance for various elective short 

nabled the student to secure a diploma that 
À carried with it a new phase of the doctorate. 
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This pandemonium of pseudo-professionalism often 
caused a bewildered and uninformed public to seek 
eye-service from amateur oculists—who unwarrant- 
ably advocated use in the eyes of harmful drops—or 
from the self-confessed optical incompetent, who 
shamelessly advertised, “Eyes Examined Free’. Of 
course, both of these methods were reprehensible and 
are fortunately at present less frequently in vogue. 
However, in 1895 something very logically hap- 
pened and which it is our purpose to concisely relate, 
through repeating the facts that gave birth to the 
legalized practice of optometry, insofar as it relates 
to the refracting optician, who, through the enact- 
ment of the optometry law in each state and pro- 


vince, is now known, throughout the United States 


of America and the Dominion of Canada, was the 


Optometrist. EAN 
© 
THE AFFRONT RN 
XS 


Before leading the reader int KR ratural sequence 
of events embraced in the of to secure legislation, 
it is not only PEA unavoidably necessary 
to mention the names O ree then prominent pro- 
fessional men of th Gi of New York who became 
engaged in a co AN that finally led to the statu- 
tory T Ne optometry as a profession, and 
which has S itself to be a wholesome vin- 
dication, e argument set forth in “The Defense 
of th Qiian”, reproduced in full from the original 
man Nae see “Contents.” 
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These noted men are mentioned in their alphabet- 
ical order, as follows: 

Henry D. Noyes, A.M., M.D.—A famous Ameri- 
can ophthalmologist, author of a well known text- 
book, ‘‘Diseases of the Eye.” ‘‘He received his med- 
ical degree in 1855 at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in the City of New York. After three years’ 
service on the residence staff of the New York Hospi- 
tal, he spent a year in England, France and Germany, 
as a student of diseases of the eye and ear. Returning 
to America in 1859, he settled as an ophthalmologist 
and otologist in his native city, New York. He was 
for many years on the staff of the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary (1859-1900). He was professor 
in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College and one of 
the founders of the American Ophthalmological So- 
ciety, of which he was president from 1 ao 1884. 
Also Vice President of the New Yor cademy of 
Medicine; Permanent Member of D York State 
Medical Society; Member of HQ merican Medical 
Association, etc. Dr. Noye of a nervous type, 
abrupt and rapid in all h Ren ‘Though his some- 
what brusque manner be his really generous ten- 
dencies, he was unive y respected and esteemed for 
his operative ski for his positive genius as an 
organizer and AA man of affairs.” 

Charles FÇpřentice, M. E.—An American opti- 
cian, wheg&father, James Prentice, of London, Eng- 
(`a noted optician established in New York 
Cit 1842—had foreseen the need of a thorough 
go education among future opticians and who, 
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in the absence of a school for opticians, had his son 
educated in the department of mechanical engineering 
at the Royal Polytechnicum, Karlsruhe, Baden, Ger- 
many. Upon the demise of his father in 1888, 
Charles F. Prentice succeeded him in the conduct of a 
lucrative general optical business, which thereafter 
gradually developed into a strictly professional one. 
Through close application and original research in 
optics he soon became widely known as the author 
of many highly technical articles in the leading oph- 
thalmological journals in this country, a fact which 
gave him immediate recognition among ophthalmolo- 
gists of international eminence, such as Helmholtz, 
Knapp, Noyes, Wood, Burnett and others. 

From among his contributions of characteristic 
originality the earlier ones are here given in the order 
of their publication up to and including HA year 


r893.. 4) 
1884. Prentice’s Class Model, for dee Sstrating to 
o 


students the refraction an mmodation 
of the eye in its differen es of refraction. 


1886. <A Treatise on Opht ic Lenses, the best 
illustrated book of jt*Kind extant. 


1888. Dioptric Form or Combined Cylindrical 

pine EN solution of one of the most 
difficult yo s in optics and in which 16 
S 


original are disclosed. 


ric System`of Numbering and Meas- 
risms (the Prism-dioptry), through 
h Prentice’s Law of Decentration was 
iginally established. 


1890. The 
Uri 


+ 
= 


AO 
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1895. The Iris as Diaphragm and Photostat, dis- 
closing the value of the pupillary aperture 
to the acuity of vision in various states of 
ocular refraction. 


D. B. St. John Roosa, A.M., LL.D., M.D.,—“A 
celebrated American ophthalmologist, chief of the 
founders of the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and for many years the president of that in- 
stitution, where he taught from 1883 until his death. 
He was also one of the founders of the Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Hospital of New York and of the Brook- 
lyn Eye and Ear Hospital, where he was surgeon for 
many years. He attended Yale for a single year and 
thereafter entered the Medical Department of the 
University of New York, from which institution 
he received his degree in 1860. For ime he was 
hen, for a 


From 1866 to 1894 a professor of ophthal- 
mology and otology e University of New York. 
He was a member e American Medical Associa- 
tion and of the AY erican Ophthalmological Society; 
President N cademy of Medicine and of the 


New Yo oj Oe Medical Society. 


“Dr, Sa Was a very positive man, and he did 
not to be crossed. In matters of professional 
Qrmien, especially, he was, as he himself sometimes 


N itted, somewhat “‘sot in his ways”. He did not, 


or example, believe it proper to correct the lower ` 
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degrees of refractive errors, and shortly before his 
death there appeared in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association’ an article from his pen to that 
effect. He further did not believe in the propriety of 
muscle tests, and would not permit such a thing as 
a phorometer to stand in his office. 


“Bringing from Paris, in 1890, a Javal Ophthal- 
mometer, he informed his friends and assistants that 
this instrument had rendered cycloplegia “ʻa matter of 
the far past”. Nor did he afterward employ a cyclo- 
plegic. In fact, the use of a cycloplegic by any of his 
assistants was apt, for years, to evoke a distinctly 
spoken and very sarcastic reprimand. He was over- 
positive and impatient of contradiction. He died sud- 
denly in his 70th year, on March 8th, 1908”; just 
two months before the, to him, most objectionable 
optometry law was enacted in the sows New 
York. 


Dr. Roosa took an overzealous Sf in medical 
legislation, and he must go a history as the 
most unscrupulous and stu ee of the 
medical prerogative in ae However, his zeal 
cost him his goal. 


Consequently, w aS have two distinguished 
medical eye speciali G one exceptionally qualified 
optician, who, Q e time he was 36 years of age, 
in 1890, A internationally prominent as a 
lucid writ optical subjects; the originator of the 
prism-diSptry and the discoverer of the Prentice 
a Decentration,’’ which is now being applied ' 
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to lenses by every optometrist and optician through- 
out the civilized world. 

Besides, it should be stated that he was the first 
optician at that time who charged a professional fee 
of three dollars for eye-examinations, though there 
were others who charged the paltry amount of one 
dollar for such service. 

To show that Mr. Prentice was well qualified to 
logically present and defend his own practice, we 
herein later reproduce the text of a little brochure 
through which he secured copyright of the term, 
Opticist. He practised under this appellation from 
1886 until the enactment of the optometry law in 
1908. After that he became known as a Physical Eye 
Specialist, in contradistinction to medical eye spe- 
cialist, as he never approved of the term, Optometrist, 
which originated with the state senat rom Ro- 
chester, who sponsored the Optomegp~ Bill in the 
New York State Legislature pri O its passage. 
Through wide circulation of thet oresaid brochure, 
Mr. Prentice secured the p ge of many judges, 
lawyers and general 1 practitioners, and 
through whose recomméndations he prospered. In 
fact, through a simil@ply framed logical argument 
before the Hon les Reilly, commissioner of 
jurors, he, qui NW irkaowa to others, secured his 
exemption FA jury duty in 1889, 30 years before 
such exempeon had been recognized by law to cover 
optom s generally. 

S ct, this has been characteristic of all of his 
actin ies, since his conceptions were always far in 
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advance of his time and have set the pace for all opto- 
metrists who would aspire to fame. His impulse was 
to originate, not to immitate, in both thought and 
action. He had the courage of his convictions and 
abhorred veiled diplomacy; he was a courageous lead- 
er and an unflinching advocate of truth, liberty and 
justice, regardless of consequences. Indeed, he deli- 
berately expatriated himself rather than to submit to 
the asinine exactions of the Volstead Act. Not that 
he is an addict to alcoholic beverages, but because, in 
his opinion, “‘it stultifies the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the personal liberty 
promised under the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Aside from a more comprehensive description of 
his work, which shall be given later, the foregoing 
facts are merely here mentioned in order~dhat the 
reader may better understand the injusti xy the let- 
ters received by him from his adversagl®s, Dr. Noyes 
and Dr. Roosa. xO 

The following corresponden, eprinted from the 
original letters still in possegibado Mr. Prentice. 


N AN ork, Dec. 16, 1892. 
My DEAR MR. PRE of 


“A lady, Mrs derson, whom you kindly re- 
ferred to me | , has a form of inflammation in 
one eye, which“ the reason for defective sight, and 
her need ig etica treatment and not glasses. 

“Iw lso to speak to you in candor of another 
mat Y am sorry to refer to. I know that you 
makàèłèxaminations for fitting glasses as do many 
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other opticians, both ascertaining what is apparently 
needful as to the formula and then making and sell- 
ing the glasses. For your work in making, of course, 
you have your compensation. I know of an instance 
in which you are said to have charged a fee for the 
examination as a separate item, in addition to the 
charge for the glasses. 

“I once spoke to you in this matter and Í am now 
obliged to say that this practice on your part wili 
antagonize against you the reputable oculists who 
may send formulae to you to be filled. You thereby 
place yourself in direct competition with them, not 
only, but you assume their functions without having 
their training and general education. I think you 
must see the impropriety of such practice. 

“I consider the matter to be serious, not because a 
competition is set up, but because an injustice is 
done the public by the fact that in charging a fee you 
assume that you have the qualifications which entitle 
you to a fee for advice. To this I strenuaisly object 
and I beg to call your attention to th ject most 
seriously and yet kindly.” 


Very sincerely yo 
RY D. NOYES, 


New Y D | OA RS 92; 
My DEAR DR. NOYES Q; 

“In answer to YG etter of the 16th inst., and to 
adequately expl e attitude which I now assume 
towards my @ateons, I feel obliged to recite—and I 
regret at s ength—the facts which have led to 


my prese attitude toward ophthalmologists and the 
publie fatally Before doing so, however, I wish to 


N at my reply is offered to you in the same 
< y spirit that prompted the expression of your 


ae 


O 


2) 
we 
®© 
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own opinion. I therefore hope that my remarks may 
not be construed to contain any personal reflections, 
as I now appeal to you, one of my most esteemed 
friends in the profession, for the necessary advice lead- 
ing to a correction of any errors on my part, incident 
to my peculiar position, which I may be able to hon- 
orably accept in justice to myself, as well as to those 
who are dependent upon me. 

“Early in my professional career, as a mechanical 
engineer, it was decided that my health was being 
undermined by my vocation, a conclusion which both 
time and experience have since proven to me to have 
been correct. Under the circumstances the world had 
nothing to offer to me, but my father had. It was a 
business, now established 50 years, in which my 
technical training could be turned to good account; 
and with a reputation for honorable dealing, which, 
since my father’s death, I have had the honor to sus- 
tain, and the moral courage to defend. 

“Shortly after beginning this business 
covered that while my father’s trade 
decreasing, others, generally inexperj 
gerly informed young men, were 


cessful, as a result of the supper) 
oculists of this city. ss Ig 


ven them by the 
ith this condition 
ved that, if I could 
o these oculists, they, as 
nly too ready to appre- 
ith equal interest, a man 
tness to skillfully execute their 
blication of a “Treatise on Oph- 
thalmic lenses’ Was published with that object in 
view, of w, ie) you may convince yourself by refer- 
ting tot pecial Notice’ on page 42, of that book. 

“TAbook failed utterly in its object to secure 
the onage of oculists; in fact, I can now make 
agi that the prescriptions issued on us, by the 


of affairs, I nevertheless 
demonstrate my own ao 
scientific men, would 

ciate and assist, at 
who could prove 
instructions. 
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profession, have not averaged one in a week since 
1886, and I admit, with due appreciation, that your 
own prescriptions on us have exceeded, in number, 
those of any other oculist in America. You will, 
therefore, no doubt, appreciate how long even a 
‘bread and water’ diet could be maintained on such 
support. 

“You must admit that, with my scientific train- 
ing and sense of justice, I could hardly be expected 
to starve, merely in deference to the opinions of 
these scientific men, oculists, who remained wholly 
indifferent to my welfare, while lending their un- 
divided support to my less worthy competitors. Only 
one course suggested itself to me, and that is the one 
I have pursued for the past five years; namely, to fit 
glasses myself, and to charge a fee of $3.00 for my 
services, comprising the time and skill necessary in 
ascertaining the proper optical correction for persons 
not afflicted with disease of the eyes. ~\ 

“All my patrons are distinctly given nderstand 
that I am not a physician, that I not prescribe 
medicine, or give advice in a medi ‘sense; but that 
the fee is intended to cover ee con- 
ducted mechanical services, ess y in the same man- 
ner that a designer charge his services in pre- 
paring his plans and eieeications In this sense 
every artisan is e's. to put his own price upon 
his time and skill. 

“As I do no se that my patrons, or anyone 
else for that ate shall relegate me to that class 
of superfici formed opticians, who adapt glasses 
‘free of c ’, I have seen fit to elevate myself to 


the posi I should occupy, in the estimation of 
my pean at least, by charging for services which I 


o be better than the average optician can offer, 
which I have frequently found to be appreciated 
ite as much as the services rendered by the average 
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rising oculist. Besides, if I did not charge a fee for 
services rendered, I should be obliged to exact an 
extortionate price for the glasses, which is the method 
generally practised by the charlatan. As far as my 
patrons are concerned, you must, therefore, admit that 
my dealings with them in this respect are irreproach- 
able and just. I have but one price for glasses, 
whether they are executed according to an oculist’s 
formula or my own. 

“With a well trained appreciation of exactness, 
coupled with an unusually scrupulous conscience, I 
apply all my skill and patience to accomplish, as I 
believe, the best attainable results for my patrons, 
who generally seem to appreciate both my methods 
and my efforts. In many instances, when I have 
undertaken an examination for glasses, I have dis- 
covered a condition of disease, which promptly led 
me to advise consultation with an oculist. This is the 
limit of my ‘advice’ for which I have never yet 
charged a fee, and it has been my plea eyo refer 
many of these persons to you. This the case 
with Mrs. Anderson, whom you haveG@éntioned, as 
well as in a more recent case, t Mrs. Frost, 
whose husband has just written ope benir thanking 
me for the interest I had take is wife, by send- 
ing her to you. 

“In justice to me, I nov@earnestly request you to 
ask both of these ladies@g to the manner in which 
I expressed myself wpfodeterring them to your care. 

“T can assure y at it is far from my object to 
gain the ill wil culists. I am certainly less guilty 
of effecting inj to them than several firms in this 
City, that {Could name, who engage the services of 
young os graduates at trifling salaries, to ex- 
amine or glasses, and who besides advertise that 
they a course of instructions, covering a period 


ou weeks, with a diploma, which enables the 
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thus poorly instructed dupe nefariously to practise 
upon the public. In marked contrast to such practice, 
you will find that my efforts and demeanor tend 
rather to elevate the ‘art of fitting glasses’ to the 
proper scientific dignity than otherwise. Kindly com- 
pare the documents which I have taken the liberty 
to enclose. 

“Some years ago I visited many of our leading 
oculists with the view of securing their patronage, 
as my sole means of support. I was given a pleasant 
audience in most instances, but my pleading, gener- 
ally speaking, met with decided indifference. 

“Having, as I believe done, through proof of skill 
and solicitation, all in the power of human intelli- 
gence to secure for myself that line of work which 
oculists seem disposed only to tolerate in the optician, 
I find, as my reward, that I am forced into an ig- 
nominious position by the profession, which I regret 
to say has only too frequently exposed mą to insult 
by some of its members. Ç 

“My position could have been a fargpore enviable 
one, had the profession placed a p um on scien- 
tific training, instead of, as it appear, on ig- 
norance of it. I have the batt life to fight, and 
am anxious to do it honesty) en under the most 
trying circumstances, and&if~you can direct me to 
attain the desired object(Qn full harmony with the 
views of your collea ©. including their support, I 
should be extrem ankful to you, as well as 
pleased to accep situation in which I believe I 
could reflect not only upon myself, but also, 
perhaps, upowthe medical profession. 

“In hayng thus presented my views, I trust you 
will par@h any reflections upon your colleagues that 
ma \ objectionable to you. I sincerely hope to 
re your friendship, and shall feel under grateful 
aeaiens to have. you considerately: weigh ‘the sen- 
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timents of an optician, threatened with ostracism 
by the faculty, whose character at least I feel assured 
you will continue to respect. 

“With the assurance of my regard, I beg to be 
favored with an early reply.” 


Very sincerely yours, CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


New York, Jan. 2, 1893. 
My DEAR MR. PRENTICE: 


“I not only read your: communication carefully 
but also submitted it to Dr. Roosa and we discussed 
the subject. He, in reply, after deliberate considera- 
tion sent me the enclosed as his opinion. It seems to 
me to state the matter fairly, as well as forcibly, and 
it more than sustains. my: criticism, because he im- 
plies that by charging a fee you are violating the law 
relative to the practice of medicine, i. e., in pre- 
scribing glasses. I still regard your practs«<Q in so 
doing as unjustifiable and that you do it rown 
risk. 

“Your disadvantage, as to pecuni uccess, arises 
largely from your position down and the great 
change which has come in th ee of knowledge 
required to prescribe glasses. $ has defined oculists 
from opticians as never bef@y S3 you are trying to 
combine both in one, wé SA being the recognized 
oculist. I am sorry to icise you thus, but- I stated 
the gist of this ont to you in .my ‘office some 
time ago. 


O 
“‘Please T CY Dr. Roosa’s letter. ` 
y truly. yours, HENRY D. NOYES. 


The CHSwing letter is the one mentioned by Dr. 
‘OS Saas the “enclosed opinion’ of Dr. Roosa» 


say, that, whg 
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New York, December 21, 1892. 
My DEAR DR. NOYES: 


“I have again considered the communication from 
Mr. Prentice to yourself, which you read to me on 
Sunday. A large part of it seems to me personal to 
Mr. Prentice, and, perhaps not requiring any con- 
sideration from our point of view, nevertheless, I 
shall speak at some length of the contents of the let- 
ter, if you will allow. Mr. Prentice lays some stress 
upon the fact that he, an educated mechanical en- 
gineer, turned from that profession on account of his 
father, who had been established fifty years as an op- 
tician. This is an example of what seems to me a 
matter in which we, as oculists, have no interest. 
A man might turn from being an educated physician 
even to be an optician, or to be a mechanic or a 
merchant; instances of this kind are not wanting. 
What you and I need is a man competent to grind 
and measure a lens, or, at least, to sa 
ground and properly measured, and 
lenses into frames, which may be a 
of our respective patients, or w d him to make 
microscopes, ophthalmometers ., Which, in the 
proper hands, will produge~petfect optical results. 
Whether men who do oe ighly educated or not, 


d to the faces 


whether they have ent into the work of being 
opticians from exalted@ycallings or not, as I conceive, 
does not enter ne matter of our availing our- 
selves of their sens Mr. Prentice then goes on to 
is father’s trade was ‘gradually 

growing les ers generally inexperienced and mea- 
gerly infqarmed young men, were phenominally suc- 
cessful, Ne ealt of the support given them by the 
ocuk this City’. Now these inexperienced young 
nN ere successful because they had shops in con- 
nt places, and because they knew enough to fill 
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our prescriptions properly, besides, they did not un- 
dertake to prescribe glasses for patients who came 
to them without prescriptions. They simply gave 
them, over the counter, what these patients might 
themselves choose, and, as you remarked in our in- 
terview, the persons who bought the glasses took the 
responsibility of their being properly adapted to 
them. A treatise on lenses, by an optician, I do 
not think would receive any particular consideration 
from us, because we have no end of such treatises, 
and some of them much better than Mr. Prentice 
could write. I think the reasons that Mr. Prentice 
failed to get prescriptions from us are comprehended 
in what I have said above. We do not wish to send 
patients to those opticians who profess to be com- 
petent to prescribe glasses for the average cases with- 
out aid, any more than we would like to send pre- 
scriptions to apothecaries who are in the habit of 
advising patients about slight ailments, and charging 
a fee therefor. Mr. Prentice having failed, ae legiti- 
mate optician to come up to his idea success, 
pecuniary success, I take it, then en upon the 
practice of ophthalmology, he bega decide what 
glasses patients should have, tọ ide also when 
they needed anything more th sses, in the latter 
case he sent them to oculist simply was a prac- 
titioner confining himself errors of ;refraction, 
but without the educatiqR, necessary to positively de- 
termine that the giv se was only one requiring 
glasses. Mr. PrenN dilemmas are of his own 
making, if he wi} to advise people about glasses, 
instead of mekelp selling them on their order, or 
that of the ist, he must first get a degree of M.D. 
and then nse to practise in this State. 

cr nclined to think that he is violating the 
law N easuring a cornea, and in adjusting a glass, 
and\giving a positive opinion to the patient in regard 
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to the glasses that they ought to wear, in order to 
relieve certain symptoms. The section of the law 
exempting dentists, truss manufacturers and arti- 
ficial eye makers, does not include opticians who un- 
dertake to prescribe glasses. This omission seems to 
be something very striking. I have written at some 
length, but the up-shot of my opinion may be re- 
peated: Mr. Prentice is exceeding the proper occu- 
pations of the optician, he has made himself inde- 
pendent of oculists, he cannot expect their support. 
It is possible that he is violating the law.” 
Yours very truly, 


D.B. ST. JOHN ROOSA. 


This forwarded opinion of Dr. Roosa was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Prentice’s answer to Dr. Noyes, as 
follows: 


New York, Jan. 17, 1893. 
My DEAR DOCTOR NOYES: AN 


“Your letter of January 2nd, h n duly con- 
sidered. When I confided my yi to you, I cer- 
tainly expected that you woul redly guard their 
privacy, or, at least, that y uld shield me from 
a personal knowledge of a srespectful opinions of 
others with whom youQ@pight confer. To put it 
mildly, I am greatly qfappointed in your regard of 
my confidence, as as surprised that you have 
permitted Pian o indorse disparaging remarks 
concerning my tities, which you had not only pre- 
viously Hea At your remarks before the New York 
Academy. @ Medicine, Oct. 3, 1891, but also pre- 
viously itted in your private correspondence with 
me. < arks in my previous letter that affect me, 

Ally, ought to concern you as a friend, not, of 


g> as a physician. 
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“My so-called ‘dilemmas’, and the causes leading 
to them, are now conditions of the. past, so. that, as 
you have set me the example, I herewith enclose the 
opinion of my legal adviser, who amply sustains 
my argument upon the only point, that of the law, 
which is the limit of consideration you give me, but 
which you fail to recognize justifies my course. 

“Without at present exposing a voluminous cor- 
respondence on the subject, I may add, that I have 
the assurance from eminent physicians in this city 
that my attitude towards my patrons, as explained 
to you, is honorable, as well as justifiable under the 
existing statutory laws, which is after all the only 
point of your contention. 

“Tt is to be regretted that my conscientious efforts 
should now be so severely criticised upon so frail a 
pretext. 

Yours very sincerely, 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


s 
This letter was answered by Dr. Noy BYotiows: 


New York, XO 27, 1893. 


Mr. CHARLES F. PRENTICE. O 
Dear Sir: O 
“You mistake in aOR as that I intended to 


endorse disparaging rem as to your abilities writ- 
ten by another. urpose of enclosing Dr. 
Roosa’s letter, who I beg you to return to me, 
was to let you(kyow that my own views on the 
point I raisedgwere held even more strongly by an- 
other oculi o has given special attention to the 
aspects cfc matters. 

eT thue to hold the opinion which I originally 
KA and think you will greatly serve your own 
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interests by abandoning the attitude of charging a 
fee for advice, because you then assume a responsi- 
bility for which you have no legal license, while 
without the fee the patient takes the responsibility. 
Your lawyer's opinion does not weigh with me at 
all. Hoping you may yet see that I have meant in 
friendship what I have said. 


Very truly yours, HENRY D. NOYEs. 


Mr. Prentice’s terse reply closed the vehement cor- 
respondence, to wit: 


New York, Jan. 28, 1893. 


Dr. HENRY D. NOYES. 
Dear Sir: 


“As your letter of the 27th instant does not con- 
vey an apology, I shall consider the incident closed. 
By advice of counsel, I am not returning Yr. Roosa’s 
letter, though a copy of it will be sen u, should 


you so desire. 
Yours truly, CHa PRENTICE. 


All of the aforesaid le Qhad been laid before 
Dr. Swan M. Burnett, Who thereupon expressed the 
following opinion: 


Xe L DEPARTMENT 
Gap GETOWN UNIVERSITY 

- ashington, D. C., Jan. 31, 1893. 
My DESK Mr. PRENTICE: 


\Whave read the whole correspondence with much 
RY rest. Knowing what the New York oculist is, I 
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am not much surprised, as I believed the issue would 
come sooner or later. 

“The interference of Roosa was an impertinence 
of which he alone, I believe, is capable. He is, I think, 
much the worst of the lot. Your letters to Dr. Noyes 
are entirely unobjectionable and are in marked con- 
trast to his, which, though endeavoring to be kind, 
is nevertheless unfair and inconsiderate. 

“I have long seen that you need not expect any- 
thing from the New York Oculists—with perhaps 
here and there an exception—and you can now make 
up your mind that they are your enemies, since they 
consider you their rival. 

“I know how scrupulous you have been in regard 
to assumption of responsibilities, but in New York 
these things go for nothing. 


Always faithfully yours, 
SWAN M. BURNETT. 


During six years prior to this ae Mr. 
Prentice had by mail circulated his cop ted ““Oph- 
thalmic Requisitum’’, through w e had gained 
the hearty support of some general medical 
practitioners, who regularly snttheir patients to him 
for optical service; the Redaisitum being a prettily 


lithographed booklet aining a series of con- 
secutively pee bere ns, to be signed, on occa- 
sion, by the physigas} who inscribed the name of the 


patient whose dgujJar refraction was to be determined 
by the Optiq@ 

This pparently not known to Dr. Roosa at 
the tine expressed his insulting opinion of Mr. 


Aa to Dr. Noyes. 
be) 
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However, in the month of February, 1895, one of 
Mr. Prentice’s friendly physicians informed him that 
Dr. Roosa, having recently discovered that he and 
other physicians were giving their support to a non- 
medical man, had appealed to the members of the 
New York County Medical Society to desist from 
such unethical practice. 

In fact, “Roosa made such strenuous objection to 
it that, at his instance a resolution was passed to eject 
‘members from the Society who essayed to send 
patients to opticians to have glasses fitted.” More- 
over, Roosa had vehemently declared ‘“‘he would have 
the medical practice act so amended as to deprive 
men of Prentice’s cult from meddling with ophthal- 
mology.” ; 

Mr. Prentice, being quick to perceive the\true trend 
of affairs, immediately called the atteMQon of Mr. 
Frederick Boger, editor of the Opt@sg¥ Journal, to 
the impending danger of Dr. R cs) arrying out his 
threat, especially as the edi reended to exploit 
the need for a National Ass ton, or an American 
Association of Opticiangxin the March number of 
his journal. He desea credi for having therein 
said: 

“There has Bno combined effort thus far to 


effect such Oe but we propose now to 
do whateyer We can to bring about such a thing. 


The N ngland Association, the pioneer in its 
line meeting with success, and we intend to aid it 
ale 


can, but an American Association, covering 


we AE A Ae e 
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the whole country, is what is needed, and the men 
to run it should step forward and organize.” 

In the July number his suggestion met with ap- 
proving response from a large number of the most 
prominent opticians throughout the country, though 
Mr. Prentice therein expressed his opinion that: 
“In my opinion, it is premature to think of or- 
ganizing a National Association of Opticians. I am 
in favor of associations being formed in each State, 
but purely for the purpose of advancing the scientific 
qualifications of opticians. I am watching the New 
England Association with interest, and hope soon to 
see a similar move on the part of New York and 
other states.” 


MOBILIZATION OF he ee 
However, Mr. Prentice meant to we AW aan 
to shape the destiny of a convention, į se it should 
materialize, especially as it was rae conviction 
that immediate legislation wou necessary in the 
State of New York to protét the vested right of 
opticians and to defeat medial ambition to deprive 


them of their heritage. 
In fact, he sgh Ekibi impress this opinion 


upon several othgrsGy* whom he confided. Therefore, 
for the Bibi fanatic a steering committee, in 
anticipation “the convention that Mr. Boger in- 
tended to ene in New York City on September 
25th, really agreed triumvirate, consisting of 
Preng Cross and Mackeown, met at Mr. Boger’s 
ne) 
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office, but in view of the attendance being so small, 
it was decided to postpone this preliminary meeting 
until Friday, the 13th of September, 1895, at the 
office of A. J. Cross, owing to its central location. 
At this meeting there were present only nine opti- 
cians, six of whom were interested exclusively in the 
dispensing business. 

After a short discussion it was concluded, unani- 
mously, by the men present, that the co-operation 
of the absent representative opticians would be es- 
sential to the success of the undertaking. The meet- 
ing consequently did not elect a chairman, nor or- 
ganize. Mr. Prentice made the following remarks, 
which met with the unanimous approval of those 
present, and it was decided to adjourn to meet again 
in a few weeks, as soon as assurances could be had 
that all the well known and representativeWN w York 
opticians would attend personally, o representa- 
tive. Mr. Prentice at this time co d his plan for 
legislation, but said in substan 

“In accepting Mr. Bog Ch itation to be pres- 
ent tonight, I do so in th pe that we may together 
consider the helpfulne organization and the ob- 
ject it should striv (attain, before inviting others 
to join us in a fo meeting. Through Mr. Boger’s 
persistance I pleased to find that some of our 
leading Ne ork opticians are present, so that I 
avail mys of the opportunity of saying that I am 
PERE t least to assist in forming an association 
of icians, provided that its objects are: 
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““First—That the motive shall be to elevate the 
optician to the highest proficiency of his calling. 

““Second—For the sake of bringing reputable op- 
ticians into friendly communion with each other. 
By this means we may expect to remove the petty 
jealousies now existing between many competitive 
opticians, That we are opticians, we cannot deny, 
and let us not be ashamed of it, even though some 
incompetent and unprincipled optician may be villified 
and paraded before us in print as being representative 
of us all as a class. Let us do our own pruning, and 
be the judges of those who shall represent us as a 
class in the community. We are in a better position 
to know who is and who is not an optician than 
anyone else, and the sooner we draw the line the 
better. This difficult problem of See is, 
therefore, also a grave one for us to consider. 

“If we are to organize with these obg in view, 
it is evident that the nucleus of the ciation must 
be composed of men of good s ing, while the 
success of the undertaking will@@p nd entirely upon 
their loyalty to the princips here advocated. We 
know that strength is t secured through well 
directed organization. erally speaking trade as- 
sociations have less KOy motives than those which, 
in our particula ` I am willing to support. Per- 
sonally, I am ojsposed to anything in the nature of 
a trust. TO is one that requires something 
more th mmercial ability, it demands business 
sagaci NY mbined with scientific knowledge. In- 
creased “demands for scientific ability are being made 
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upon us more and more as time progresses, making 
it necessary for us to devote considerable time, be- 
yond that which occupies us during business hours, 
for the purpose of acquiring the necessary technical 
knowledge. We, therefore, here find an incentive to 
organization, because it affords us opportunities for 
the discussion of scientific subjects not to be attained 
in any other way. 

“I regret exceedingly that Messrs. Meyrowitz, 
Lembke, GaNun and Mundorff have been unable to 
favor us with their attendance tonight, and I would, 
therefore, suggest that we take no further steps to- 
ward organization until these gentlemen return to 
the city, when it is to be hoped they will co-operate 
with us.” 

Mr. Prentice’s remarks were unanimously approved 
and the meeting adjourned pro tempore. x 

Shortly after this meeting Mr. Maser hastened 
to inform Mr. Prentice that he consulted his 
own attorney, Mr. T. Channo ss, who thought 
it quite feasible to incorporat ciety, with powers 
to regulate the practice ou similar in scope 
and powers to the Deng) ociety and which would 
insure opticians agig@ polestation from the medical 
profession. N 

This so stt appealed to Mr. Prentice that he 
forthwith ,agranged to meet Messrs. Press, Cross and 
Mackeow, private conference, when it was decided 
that Se present his previously outlined plan, 
suppaxted by that of Mr. Press, at the next meeting. 
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It had also been agreed that, in case Mr. Press 
should be engaged as counsel by the organization, 
he should receive $1,000 for his services in drafting 
a bill and having it presented before the Legislature. 
In the interim Mr. Boger, who had as yet not been 
informed of these intentions, was engaged by the 
triumvirate to visit the leading opticians in the larger 
cities of the State to secure the approval of, and their 
promises to attend, the meeting to be held on the 
14th of December at the Arena, 31st and broadway, 
New York City. Meanwhile it was also prearranged 
to place Mr. E. B. Meyrowitz in nomination for 
chairman. His election at the meeting having been 
accomplished, the plan, as originally outlined by 
Mr. Prentice, was read by him, and the proposed 
legislation for the first time publicly disghe\ed and 
explained by counsel, Mr. T. Channin ess; both 
having been unanimously, though m r less inad- 
vertently indorsed by the assemblag6and on motion 
it was resolved to call a meeti Q all of the signers 
on the list for January 11t 96. Up to this time 
of the Arena meeting, as a Atter of policy, the entire 
proceedings (of the virate and counsel) had 
not been given puh See page 4, Vol. II, Optical 
Journal, 1896. ever, they were made public at 
the Syracuse CQyvention, which see. 

A few UE later, upon written request of Mr. 
Meyrowg%y counsel was asked to call upon certain 
me RY of the New York Ophthalmological Society 
oS heir opinions of the proposed legislation. 
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OPTICAL SOCIETY:.OF, THE: STATE (OF 
NEW YORK. 


Organized February 8, 1896 


At the meeting, February 8th, 1896, there was 
present, at Mr. Cross’ office, a large gathering of op- 
ticians from all parts of the State. At this meeting 
counsel reported that Dr. Noyes did not care to be 
interviewed. A few others showed more or less in- 
difference, but that Dr..D. B. St. John Roosa had 
received him in the evident belief that he might be a 
prospective patient. However, when Dr. Roosa dis- 
covered the nature of the interview, he flew into a 
rage and said: “I know who is at the bottom of 
this—that man Prentice, he is foxy, and I’m only 
waiting for the opportunity to put him behind prison 
bars; and, if any optician eo Ojyjoin this 
movement, I shall see that he is pu Besides, I 
shall fight you in Albany to the 

When counsel had finished recital, all of the 
dispensing opticians arose, spokesman, in the 
absence of Mr. Meyrowitg, saying: “Well, gentle- 
men, we are sorry, but 8? will be impossible for us 
to be connected wit movement. We shall, there- 
fore, have to retxd@phOugh we wish you good luck.” 
After they ei the original eleven men and Mr. 
Boger remai in the room. In reciting the conse- 
quences,’ W. Prentice, in addressing the Los An- 
geles ty Association. January 18, 1923, as re- 
aS in the California Optometrist for February, 
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“At the moment I felt that the eyes of my col- 
leagues were riveted upon me, and I knew that they 
meant: ‘What are you going to do now?’ I said: 
‘Gentlemen, this is precisely what I had expected 
would happen; however, this does not phase me. 
I knew from the very beginning that only refract- 
ing opticians would, or could, support the bill which 
had been framed by counsel. I suggest that the thing 
for us to do is to go to Albany and put this bill 
before the Legislature at once: and, as Mr. Press 
needs his fee, I will draw my own check for $150 
right now, which I did’. 

“Mr. Cross arose and said: ‘Now, gentlemen, I 
don’t think we should be so hasty. I think that we 
should educate more opticians up to a better plane 
of efficiency, increase our memebrship,’ . A Saree 
or words to that effect. “What figure sh cut by 
going to Albany as a society of onl en charter 
members?’ 

“No one present seemed to a accord with this 
suggestion, so that my respo was: ‘Gentlemen, 
that will be very much building a house upon 
ground that you do n wn; in fact, we are mo- 
mentarily in danger ing ejected. Oculists don’t 
care how much e Non we have, but they seriously 
object to our ONEA to use it. In my opinion 
we must stribg now’. 

“Ladi nd gentlemen, it was my attitude at 
that ent that determined the future of optometry 


> nited States. 
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‘Tt was the opinion of counsel that: “As we had at 
least one member from each of the large cities in the 
State, we represented the optical interests of the re- 
fracting opticians throughout the State. We need not 
tell members of the Legislature that we have only 
eleven men in the organization—let them think that 
we have eleven hundred’.” 

Thereupon all of the men present subscribed their 
respective shares of money, which left a small surplus 
above immediate needs. It was decided there and then 
to organize the ‘‘Optical Society of the State of New 
York.” The officers elected were: 


President—Charles F. Prentice, New York. 

Vice-President—George R. Bausch, Rochester. 

Treasurer—A. Jay Cross, New York. 

Secretary—Frederick Boger, New Yo 

Executive Committee—W. W. Bigg Rochester ; 
George R. Bausch, Rochester; ARS. Cross, New 
York; J. J. Mackeown, New KEX; M. E. Kenney, 
Utica; E. R. Mason, Bing n. 

The other charter mefgb s present were: Harry 
W. Appleton, New Yak: W. B. Guy, Saratoga; 
Judson S. O F. E. Robbins, 


Elmira. NZ 


OPTICWNS CHALLENGE OCULISTS. 
NG 

a week’s time counsel’s draft of the bill 

ering the Optical Society of the State of New 

to regulate the practice of opticians was intro- 
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duced in the Assembly at Albany, New York. It 
was accorded a hearing before the Committee on 
Public Health on February 26, 1896. 

It was expected that some opposing oculists would 
be present at this hearing, but not one of them put 
in an appearance; they had obtained a previous hear- 
ing on the 19th, and had filed briefs in opposition to 
the Bill. 

In favor of the bill appeared Messrs. T. Channon 
Press and J. Aspinwall Hodge, Jr., of counsel for the 
Society, accompanied by Charles F. Prentice, W.W. 
Bissell, George R. Bausch, B. B. Clark, A. Jay Cross, 
M. E. Kenney, E. H. Hopkins, Briggs S. Palmer and 
Dr. R. H. Knowles. 

It was noticed that each member of the Assembly 
Committee had before him a copy of a pemphlet 
entitled “Shall Opticians Attempt to RAG asses?” 
While intended to be effective in sgae in the 
negative to this question, its au words were 
adroitly used by the Counsel sires of the Bill 


and served this purpose admjr : 
Some 600 signatures oer of the Bill were 


presented to the Co tee. Counsel, Mr. Press, 
defined the limitati hava oculist and the optician; 
showed how ao rmonized and where they dif- 
fered. He read lgtters from prominent physicians to 
opticians ae the work of the latter, and rec- 
ognizing.@*many instances that the optician was 
bette d to do the work than the oculist. 

Rive volumes of letters were put in evidence, con- 
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taining letters from prominent medical practition- 
ers that had been addressed to Messrs. Prentice, Apple- 
ton, Bissell, Cross, and Mackeown. He answered 
questions put to him by members of the Committee 
and introduced Mr. Prentice, who, he said, was a 
practical optician recognized by oculists and medical 
practitioners as competent to fit glasses. 

Mr. Prentice then proceeded to use a number of 
models, through which he demonstrated the various 
defects of vision and the manner of their correction 
by lenses. His demonstration included the use of 
Prentice’s ‘“‘Class Model’, his “Astigmatic Eye 
Model” and another ingenious model that he had 
devised especially to teach laymen how “lenses treat 
light”, through changing the direction of its rays to 
conform to the direction for which eyes are 
naturally adapted, whether they are qigedsed or not. 

Thus, he emphasized the fact thaghe art of adapt- 
ing lenses is ‘‘the treating of ligh not treating the 
eye.” In fact, this model he inscription: “A 
Lens treats Light” —"PHisi is not Physic’ —“A 
Lens is Not a Pill’. Mr. Kèntice presented this model 
to the Rochester Sc of Optometry in 1921. He 
explained the dRea between the diseased and the 
healthy eye. ~O 
He then & the following exhaustive paper, which 


is the o ne on this subject extant, and, upon the 


aut of Prof. Von Rohr of Jena, Germany, was 
eS 


ard translated into German: 
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“(DEFENSE OF THE OPTICIAN” 
and of the 
Bill Incorporating the New York StateOptical Society, 


Before the Committee on Public Health, 
New York State Assembly, Albany, Feb. 26, 1896. 


By CHARLES F. PRENTICE, Pres. 


“MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: 


“Spectacles were invented in the year 1300, yet, 
it was not until Donders published his treatise on 
ocular Refraction, Accommodation and Astigmatism, 
in the year 1865, that medical men began to give the 
subject of spectacles their attention. Prior ,to that 
time, oculists, as a rule, simply referred wtignts to 
an optician for the proper adaptation eae to the 
sight. 

“Donders tells us that in , the optician 
Chamblant of Paris, made a rical lens correct- 
ing the astigmatism of the eye of Dr. Goode, who 
had applied to him for itQQorrection; and that in 
1854, the optician, ister of Philadelphia, cor- 
rected the astigmatj d made the necessary spec- 
tacles for the p rey brought to him by Dr. Hays. 
At that time oculists were not in possession of 
complete s f trial lenses, and only a few prom- 
inent opf s kept cylindrical lenses in stock. The 
optididaNwas, therefore, necessarily called upon to 
mt e test of vision, and to determine and make 
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the lens correcting the ocular defect. He was then the 
only eye refractionist known to the world, and al- 
ways has been since the invention of spectacles, a 
period of more than 500 years. 

“Prior to the year 1865 the optician had, there- 
fore, exclusively exercised his traditional right to 
adapt glasses to the sight. But oculists were quick 
to perceive the opportunity for extending their line 
of practice to include that of the optician, and soon 
took advantage of it by providing themselves with 
the necessary test-types and lenses. In America these 
oculists, together with a few prominent opticians, 
such as John McAllister and J. W. Queen of Phila- 
delphia, Widdefield of Boston, Charles Lempke and 
James Prentice of New York, and others, forthwith 
practised the art of also adapting glasses\for astig- 
matism. The successors of some of tke firms are 
still so engaged at the present tim subsequently, 
for a limited period, the aforesg<\ firms were also 
favored with the prescription b Ness of the prescrib- 
ing oculist, but the tem ‘eae for an 
extension of it rapidly ae the number of op- 
ticians, as well as ocyljsts, who were being rapidly 
recruited from the of general medical practice. 
The art of fitti sses became especially fascinating 
to rising me TT) eye specialists, because they therein 
perceived portunity for charging a medical fee 
for a piysico-mechanical job. The arrogance of 
so them kept pace with their success in this 
Fr. for soon they took it upon themselves to 
> 
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boycott all opticians who dared to adapt glasses. 

“A few self-respecting capable opticians have ig- 
nored the threat, until some oculists, through their 
ambitious desire to carry their point, have succeeded 
in creating opticians to their own liking; generally 
speaking, men whom they have elevated from ob- 
scurity (not to their discredit); in many instances 
previously in other lines of business, and with just 
sufficient capacity to do the oculist’s bidding, with- 
out, however, possessing sufficient knowledge in 
physiological optics to endanger the pecuniary inter- 
ests of their self-appointed professional agents and 
foster-fathers. These opticians are now commonly 
known as dispensing opticians, who provide their 
oculists with prescription blanks, which patients in 
turn are directed to have filled by the optici gWhose 
names the blanks bear. By this means, ES at 
large have been denied the legitimate etition in 
trade, and in which they should law ly be entitled 
to share. This collusion betw Qculists and dis- 
pensing opticians is a trust 9) should certainly 
receive the censure of all ne men. Indeed, this 


monopoly is so concen d and dangerous as to 
place the dispensing an in the absolute power 
of our organized bees of oculists, who have threat- 


ened the financi yin of dispensing opticians unless 
they denounc@ their previously declared favorable 
attitude to @y bill now before you. 


+ 


ET tition of a body of oculists, having suffi- 
cient \pOwer to intimidate, should be thrown down 
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with more than suspicion. These oculists would 
| have us believe that all opticians should occupy the 
| same position towards oculists as the pharmacist does 
to the physician. The favored, though intimidated, 
dispensing opticians, limited to the number of twen- 
ty, in this State, are declared to be the only type of 
opticians that the oculist is prepared to recognize. In 
the opinion of oculists, such opticians require no 
other protection than that which eye-doctors are 
willing to give them as serfs whom they may punish 
at will. I ask you, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
| would it not be a gross injustice to relegate to ob- 
livion two thousand or more opticians in this State, 
merely because they had not gained the favor of ocu- 
lists, as evinced by the prescriptions which they 
issue? 

“It will not be difficult to show that Eara of 
| acknowledged skill have already ee ed such 


| favoritism. It has, therefore, not be ill that has 
| recommended certain opticians ‘aO oculist’s favor. 
What then is it? Furthermor owns throughout 
the State, it has become Aaya practice among 
oculists to send their pres ions to the favored dis- 
pensing men of New Q@ork City, who return the 


| prescribed glasses Seams oculists at wholesale prices. 
The optician of Own is ignored, while the oculist, 


through selling glasses to the patient, has become 
the opticiags, mercantile competitor as an optician. 
Again, aCpetain ophthalmic hospital in New York 

City RES given a particular dispensing optician the 
pri X 

| 

| 

| 

| 


e of having a representative at the institution, 
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whose function it is to collect all prescriptions there 
issued in the interest of the firm which he represents. 
In some instances, the charity patient is even denied 
the prescription. He is given a ticket bearing the 
number of a prescription which secretly finds its way 
to the favored optician, and through whom the 
glasses are ultimately supplied. It is admitted that 
the charity patient receives the glasses. at a reduced 
price, but, the favored optician, in turn, receives his 
reward through prescriptions which the hospital ocu- 
lists issue in their private practices. 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It is such abuses 
that feed the ophthalmic octopus that has long 
threatened to compel the people to make pilgrimages 
to the Cities of New York and Buffalo for oculists’ 
prescriptions, and whereby the people would be pre- 
vented from patronizing opticians qualifie QY dapt 
glasses in every hamlet throughout the ee How- 
ever, there is still another pernicious as eof the case. 
The temptation of the general mew practitioner 
to make the eye a specialty has increased by the 
establishment of postgraduate: Ileges and poly- 
clinics, whose principals adv@ptise to give courses of 
instruction in diseases of.@e eye and in the adapt- 
ing of glasses, coveri iods of from six weeks to 
one year; choice Q X period of attendance being 
invariably een the medical student’s ability 
to pay. . © 
“When Student has completed his chosen course 
of instigon, and has been launched upon the cre- 
clog Abii and can show that he has succeeded in 

ne) 
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weathering the storm as an eye-specialist for five 
years, he is eligible to membership in the American 
Ophthalmological Society. As a member of this 
Society, the metamorphosis is complete; he is a fully 
developed and recognized oculist. Oculists have not a 
special college. The law recognizes them only as 
physicians. 

“The course of instruction in optical science given 
at the post-graduate and polyclinic institutions is of 
a purely elementary nature, being confined to the art 
of adapting glasses to the sight. In fact, a physical 
laboratory is entirely foreign to them; while a prob- 
lem in geometrical optics is a thing unheard of in 
the curriculum. By such methods medical eye- 
specialists are still sent forth in this country. 


“Here begins the third step towards degeneracy of 
both oculists and opticians. This “ial is being 
further extended to non-medical without pre- 
vious practical experience as oO ans, through in- 
struction given them by Il eye-specialists pri- 
vately, or by instructors gn\ċħe employ of spectacle 
manufacturers. The cot of instruction covers a 
period of two or thr@@yweeks, the pupils receiving a 
certificate, count es by the physician, whose pri- 
vilege it is to S 


“The restltJof that is, in addition to a surplus of 
oculists, * have a rapidly growing array of non- 
medic Qye-specialists known as graduate opticians 
Ww. d it necessary to advertise their services free, 

x der to compete with medical practitioners. 
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“Medical eye-specialists are now beginning to feel 
the shoe pinch, and manifest their discomfort by 
turning upon such non-medical competitors with 
libelous attacks, whenever an opportunity offers it- 
self 

“The so-called graduate optician, who has been 
educated by a medical preceptor, is nevertheless 
called an ignoramous and a charlatan by oculists in 
general, and this too, notwithstanding the fact that 
the graduate optician has gained his knowledge 
through the same medical source, while in many in- 
stances he has also proven himself quite as capable 
as the average medical specialist in fitting lenses to 
the sight. 

“Long before medical eye-specialists became their 
own curse, as well as that of the optician, by dab- 
bling in the latter’s education, many opticians were 
credited with being men of learning and ‘fii Leis 
only since oculists have invaded the Circe of the 
optician that even the skilled*opticigm\Nwho exercises 
his traditional right to make o ES investigations 
and adapt glasses, has also b vere under the ban 
of charlatanism by oculist <r reviewing the field, 
among foreign opticians, nd such men as Amici, 
Cooke, Dolland, Fra fer, Guinnand, Lerebours, 
Merz, Mahler, ge, Ramsden, Reichenbach, 
Short, and WattQand among American opticians, 
Clark, Fitz, J Allister, Charles A. Spencer, Robert 
Tolles, angh tmeyer, who with but two exceptions, 
became. ous for their productions, which have 
requis far greater kriderledaerbfGnathematital op- 
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tics than is necessary to the art of adapting glasses 
for defective vision. It is further also known that 
only one of these men graduated from a university, 
while none of them had a medical education. 

“Tf these men had been prevented from making 
their personal investigations in optics, and from ap- 
plying the knowledge they had thus acquired, merely 
because they were non-medical men, there would, in 
all probability, not have been a single optical instru- 
ment known to the world today. If a medical edu- 
cation should now be insisted upon, it would prevent 
non-medical experts in optical science from contribut- 
ing anything to ophthalmology, through being de- 
barred from gaining a practical knowledge of the 
eye, its defects and requirements. As a matter of 
fact, those optical instruments that have been devised 
and are now being used by medical eye lists, are, 
in the main, based only upon Set Me of the 
scientific principles that have previ y been applied 
by physicists and opticians in r construction of 
optical instruments of a far ON order. Aside from 
any other reasoning, hist&ry> therefore, alone proves 
that a medical education@as not been essential to the 
acquirement of a th gh knowledge of optics. On 
the contrary, a AFH education, if thorough, would 
make improb the acquirement of an equally 
thorough kko% edge of optics. 

“In juĝe to some of our oculists, let it be said 
that Gparatively few of them began the study of 

dhe with the object of ultimately becoming eye 
plist Those who did, grasped opportunities to 
be) 
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extend their knowledge of physics and mathematics, 
and many of them have visited universities where 
attention is conjointly given to these branches. 
Among these generally more liberal-minded men, I 
am glad to say I have a few friends. Such oculists 
comprehend the teachings of the great mathemati- 
cians, Helmholtz and Gauss, with which some works 
on ophthalmology are speciously filled, but which 
even the majority of oculists are incompetent to un- 
derstand. We have proof of this in the oculists’ self- 
incriminating letters which you have heard read. 
Oculists who are also physicists, are most profound 
in the profession and will scarcely be found among 
those who now so bitterly oppose recognition of the 
optician. In fact, Doctors Knapp and Stevens, of 
New York, have informed me personally that it 


would be preferable to have the optician ad asses, 
as it would prevent them, as physicians, wast- 
ing so much valuable time in the m election of 


operations and the treatment of, se. Both gentle- 
men, however, admitted tha e fitting of glasses 
was a very lucrative and cofgquently desirable prac- 


glasses. Time which they would pS to devote to 


tice through which the ng rising oculists are en- 
abled to gain a foot -J This, however, is no valid 
reason why the c should be denied the same 


services from opkicjans. Quite apart from the knowl- 
edge of medine, the most essential requirement to 
the art of <dpting glasses is a knowledge of optics, 


Which n coupled with patience and honesty of 
ise will lead its possessor to provide the most 
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perfectly adapted spectacles. Even a plumber, with 
these attributes, will be more successful in making the 
correct choice, than the average general medical prac- 
titioner, who it is claimed by oculists, should also 
share the exclusive right to practise in optical science, 
and of which he has only a superficial, if indeed any 
knowledge of whatsoever. The average physician 
does not claim proficiency in optics, but, generally 
speaking, concedes the optician to be better qualified 
than himself. We should no more place unlimited 
confidence in the oculist who has not been taught 
the mathematical and practical construction of lenses, 
than we should in a medical practitioner whose edu- 
cation has been neglected in pharmacology and the 
compounding of drugs. 

The average oculist has not any knowledge of 
mathematical optics, and, for instance, ld be un- 
able to determine the curvatures of a ES © produce 
a given result, were he merely gi the index of 
refraction of the glass; wherea ae optician 
must have at least sufficient wiledge to make such 
determination. The factgistMat oculists merely pre- 
scribe lenses and combin aie of them that have been . 
previously calculated @d made by opticians, so that 
the oculist’s optic Qi is after all strictly confined 
to his R A elect from sample lenses that are 
finished by h$ ptician, as trial lenses. The optician 
is ever ang.anon reminded of the impracticable form 
frequency given to prescriptions issued by oculists, 


a S9 for which patients would frequently be better 
N . The public should be given every advantage to 
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avail itself of the skill of the competent though tra- 
duced optician, and should not be forced to submit 
to the more or less limited ability of the generally 
imperious and impractical oculist. 

“So long as it can be shown that opticians can 
adapt glasses to the sight as skillfully, or more so, 
than oculists, the vested right of the optician should 
not be interfered with. To deprive the optician of 
his legitimate function to adapt glasses, and the pub- 
lic of his skill and services, would unquestionably be 
contrary to public welfare. 

“It is a singular fact, however, that oculists, in de- 
nouncing the optician, do not, as a rule, accuse him of 
incompetency in optics, for they know this to be their 


own vital point of weakness. They, therefore, - 


adroitly circumvent the fact by advancing the cunning 
argument that, ‘as every pair of spectacles medi- 
cal bearing, only the physician can tell @pat is the 
proper glass to prescribe.’ Such a st ent impiles 
that it is of no consequence whe the physician 
has a knowledge of optics AG) so long as the 
‘medical bearing’ in the cases nown to him as a 
physician. We shall here efed admit that every pair 
of spectacles has a medi earing. For that matter, 
Mr. Chairman and Se men, the same may be said 
of artificial eera O are known to have a direct 
bearing upon t ealth of the patient, yet physi- 
cians are in¢ etent to prescribe their construction 
in detail, @thout being practical dentists. And 
some ists, on the other hand, while they are 
capa INS adapting teeth to the mouth, have very 
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little, if any, knowledge, of the therapeutic value of 
the teeth. If dentists, without a medical degree, may 
assume the risk of breaking a patient’s jaw, or of 
causing a possibly fatal hemorrhage, why should op- 
ticians not be permitted to adapt glasses when there 
is absolutely no danger of any damage whatsoever 
being done? 

“Some oculists claim that not a case of defective 
vision can be properly refracted without the use of 
a mydriatic, and that opticians, not being licensed 
physicians, have not the right to drop atropine into 
the eyes. In refracting, atropine is used to temporar- 
ily paralyze the ciliary muscle, thus reducing the 
eye, mechanically speaking, to a simple optical camera 
that is devoid of focusing adjustment. The glasses 
that are adapted to an eye in this condition can never 
be worn by the patient when the effec À the drug 
have become dissipated. The oculis @ho uses atro- 
pine is, therefore, compelled to oe an impirical 
allowance for a toning of the gry muscle, ‘medical 
opinions differing as to thO) unt, and to compel 
the patient to wear the glasses guessed at. This is 
common practice in Philadelphia, whereas, the leading 
New York oculist om resort to atropine, which, 
generally speak% when fitting glasses, is confined 
by them to ns under 16 years of age. It is my 
opinion,, based upon long experience, that a skilled 
refractighyst is abel to select the proper glasses with- 
ou. urse to atropine for the majority of persons 


< that age. It is safe to say that atropine is 
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necessary in less than one per cent of the refraction 
cases that present themselves. Should the oculist for 
this reason, be given the sole right to refract the re- 
maining 99 per cent? 


“A prominent oculist has written that the use of a 


mydriatic is a momentous question, ophthamic sur- 
geons in their opinions differing widely. He says 
further ‘the general medical practitioner has been 
known to err frequently, and by the use of atropia has 
developed a thousand times worse disease than he 
sought to cure.” Well then, so much for the phy- 
sician whose privilege it is to prescribe it. Opticians 
will never be guilty of such criminal practice. 

“In an editorial in the Medical News of Philadel- 
phia, it is said that: ‘The optician must be forbidden 
to prescribe spectacles, and it should be as illegal for 
the optician to prescribe glasses as it is for t arma- 
cist to prescribe morphine or arsenic. B he opti- 
cal instrument and the drug are RARE? and 
only a physician is fitted to judge the propriety 
of their use.’ The logic of o ing expression to 
such an opinion is certainl (on to question, for 
under no circumstances SE to be compared 
in deleterious effect to {R poisons referred to. 


“As a matter of and upon grounds equally 
as potent, it sho e considered unlawful to sell 
coffee, whisky(ajrd tobacco without a physician’s 
prescription, we can trace far more injurious ef- 


fects to tkeNise of these stimulants, and in a far 

greate <inber of cases, than we can to all the im- 

2 adapted glasses that have ever been worn. 
i] 
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The inmates of our various asylums furnish abundant 
proof of this. Indeed, the most simple drug cannot 
be prescribed by a physician with the same unerring 
certainty that injury will not follow. 

‘We must not forget that the patient for whom 
glasses are being determined, materially assists him- 
self in their selection, and that the patient has ocular 
demonstration of the improvement his vision re- 
ceives by their choice. Should protracted use of the 
glasses prove uncomfortable or painful to the patient, 
he will discontinue their use long before he returns 
to his physician or optician with his statement of 
fact. Not so with the physician’s experimentally 
prescribed drug that has found its way into the stom- 
ach beyond recall. ‘The patient then has no redress 
for the possible damage done, for he findg his phy- 
sician protected under the law for any Qof judg- 
ment he may have committed. Q 

“The fact is, that the proper acles are those 
which actually correct optica aE in all eyes, 
whether healthy or fseased, ( K&icher case, the opti- 
cal laws involved, and ti Methods of determining 
the proper glasses, are tHsame. The mere presence 
of a disease does not se the inherent optical status. 
Physicians, as wU@s dpticians, who are incompetent 


to properly EP ese optical laws, are equally culp- 
able in any . Physictans, generally, need a better 


education optics before they can lay claim to the 
excluswigttight to apply its scientific principles, even 
in rt of adapting glasses to the sight. It would 
ge tremely unjust to debar those opticians who have 
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superior optical skill merely because they are not phy- 
sicians. The medical practitioner's dissatisfied pa- 
tient will always accept the aid of an optician who is 
successful in providing him with better glasses. The 
physician’s medical degree is of no consequence to the 
patient, for the latter has no concern for the wolf 
either in or with the sheepskin. The average physi- 
cian knows far less about physical and practical optics 
than the average advanced optician does about path- 
ology. 

“In cases of disease, we admit that it will be to the 
patient’s interest and possible welfare to consult the 
physician, and it is our sanguine belief that it is possi- 
ble to instruct the optician in the use of the ophthal- 
moscope to an extent that would qualify him to de- 
tect, not to differentiate between, diseased itions 
of the interior of the eye. Thus qualifj@yit would 
become the conscientious optician’s y to advise 
the patient to seek medical aid. aining of this 
character would not necessari volve a medical 
education, any more than it Woes to instruct the Life 
Saving Service in resuscitatisd the partially drowned, 
or to train nurses for h als or the ambulance corps 
of the army, and whose efficiency the more 
grave responsibi iY) life depends. 

Opticians us the ophthalmoscope would act 
as viligilana@etectives among the public at large, 
thereby, cting it against possible neglect of disease, 
in eNO nstance where spectacles are demanded of 


skilled opticians. 
ON 
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“This is the nature of the protection to the public 
that we seek to have you, Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, grant us, but which oculists have sent their 
representatives here to oppose. 


“The oculist who would deny the optician the 
right to make use of the ophthalmoscope, clearly has 
not the public welfare at heart. By his objections, he 
is guilty of criminal complicity, because he advocates 
that the patient’s eyes should be endangered by the 
optician’s failure to use precaution in adapting glasses 
to diseased eyes. The optician who has been in- 
structed in the use of the ophthalmoscope, will be far 
more competent to discriminate between those whom 
he should serve, than the general medical practitioner 
who fails to use the instrument, yet who has the 
oculist’s consent to prescribe glasses at all hazards. 
The danger of opticians adapting Blase persons 


having glaucoma, retinitis diabetica, “will be re- 
duced to a minimum, when he usegVhe ophthalmo- 
scope. The worst he could do d be to mistake a 


physiological (sound) for eoi (diseased) 
condition, and which wo manifestly redound to 
his own disadvantage, aQhe would send the patient 
to an oculist, who Id subsequently and trium- 
phantly proclai Qereye to be a sound one. Be- 
sides, cou aD conditions of the retina and | 
nerve are al s associated with more or less impair- 

ment of stal acuteness, and which alone should be 


suf fici or the optician to desist in his efforts. The 
oO n who confines himself to adapting glasses 
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to persons for whom he can secure normal visual 
acuity, can never harm anyone of less importance than 
the oculist. 

“Touching upon the adaptation of prisms by op- 
ticians for the correction of muscular anomalies and 
their consequent asthenopia, let it be said that, while 
Doctor Stevens has contributed most to our knowledge 
on the subject, Dr. Roosa has placed himself on 
record in the Berlin Convention of 1890 by flatly 
contradicting the existence of muscular asthenopia 
altogether. On the other hand, among those who 
admit the existence of muscular disequilibrium, the 
profession is still divided in its opinion as to the 
cause. Dr. Stevens and some of his colleagues claim 
it generally to be congenital, while others assert it to 
be reflex, due to some more or less temporarily dis- 
turbing influence. xf 

“My own experience has been that, w the medi- 
cal profession has been floundering ut in its ef- 
forts to settle the disputed questj I have success- 
fully fitted a number of pern ith prisms who 
had previously been in the rs) of oculists without se- 
curing relief. However, oted oculist, Dr. Noyes, 
has said that I should e allowed to adapt prisms, 
while the same au tty has asked to consult me re- 
garding aga et in simple mathematics con- 
nected with the t8e of prisms,’ and which he admitted 
that I coul Swer ‘much more readily’ than he. My 
claim d now justly be that, until he can hon- 
estly NN draw such an admission, it is he, and not 
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myself who should be denied the right to adapt 
prisms. 

“During the past ten years, I have personally 
adapted glasses for over 12,000 persons, having given 
6,000 of them 50 per cent better than the conven- 
tionally accepted normal vision. In all that time, I 
have not been obliged to refer more than 200 of them 
to oculists, while fully half of my patrons had been 
in the care of oculists before applying to me. In fact, 
it is this class that recommends my services most 
highly to others. 

“Fortunately, I am not alone in this position. 
There are many others who can supply similar evi- 
dence in their own behalf. Of course, there are good 
as well as unqualified opticians, and some of the 
latter may be charlatans, yet none are so despicable 
as the optical incompetent who seeks to ic under 
protection of his medical degree. Tig present de- 
generating tendency of the opticia usiness is en- 
tirely due to the medical profe% and its institu- 
tions, yet the medical prof further expects to 
be supported in suppressi e honest scientific en- 
deavor of qualified optici{Ds, whom they would have 
the Legislature bran @ criminals. The physicians 
who advocate it, Gi) to recognize the error of their 
diagnosis and ent of the optician’s woes, have 
frequently skggested the advisability of killing him, 
as the eagiésy way of disposing of the patient, while 
hoping. @*have the State Legislature preside at his 
eggs and funeral. Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 


T we, therefore, implore you to protect opticians 
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against the threat of a small minority of the medical 
profession to relegate opticians to a position of serf- 
dom in the interests of oculists. 

“The opticians of this State now appeal to this 
honorable body for the preservation of their vested 
right, and for the incorporation of it in a Society that 
provides for the elevation of the optician to a higher 
plane of scientific and practical proficiency, and this 
strictly in the interest of the public welfare. 

“Through such means, the certified optician can 
prove a boon to mankind, a credit to himself, and a 
valuable assistant to the general medical practitioner, 
as well as to those oculists whose magnitude of prac- 
tice prevents them from bestowing the time and pa- 
tience often necessary to determine the mere choice of 
spectacles. The certified optician will then occupy an 
analagous position to that of the Dentist t@sAis rela- 
tions to medical science. This is the e ion that 
self-respecting skilled opticians seek. e progress 
made within recent years in opm mology fully 
warrants such a step being sey it is not longer 
to be expected that men ndividually qualify 
themselves equally well as Rial practitioners, sur- 


geons, and ea in go ctacles and eye glasses are 
not mentioned in l.. The Optical Society of 
the State of New ies not propose to regulate 
men who sell acles and eye-glasses only as mer- 


chandise, bugt does seek to be empowered to pass 
upon the RA ifications of all those who profess sci- 
entifi either in executing ophthalmic prescrip- 
oe lenses, as dispensing opticians, or who adapt 
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glasses to the sight, as refracting opticians. Honest 
oculists can have no concern in this bill, except to 
favor it, for Section 13 specifically provides that it 
shall not be construed to cover them. In truth, ocu- 
lists should appreciate the fact that their prescrip- 
tions will be better executed by raising the standard 
of qualifications on the part of the dispensing opti- 
cians, who as members of this Society, will have an 
opportunity of learning much they do not now 
know. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I am con- 
vinced that if the merits of this bill were clearly 
understood, and oculists had not resorted to intimida- 
tion, we should, with few exceptions, obtain the 
signatures of all opticians in the State as petitioners in 
its favor. This Society offers a plan by which the 
haphazard sale of spectacles will be discouraged, 
though not prevented, and which is after ali the only 
censuresome practice where spectacles w thus 
being sold. If the haphazard metho selling spec- 
tacles is not to be objected to ulists—for the 
sale of glasses cannot alone b icted to their pre- 
scriptions—it is evident t re. obstruct intelligent 
scientific effort would uestionably violate our 
American conception of science, liberty, and justice.” 


NZ x * 

During sugifitien years Mr. Prentice circulated 
copies of £65 efense of the Optician” among leg- 
islators rey the edition was exhausted. 

tch 11th, 1896 the Optical Society’s Bill, 
A 7, was favorably reported to the State Assem- 
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bly by the Committee on Public Health. A few 
days later the chairman of that committee had it 
brought back for further consideration and amend- 
ment by the committee. 

On the 18th of March the committee gave a hear- 
ing to dispensing opticians and oculists opposing the 
bill, and on March 25th, Messrs. Prentice, Cross, Mc- 
Kinney and Press called upon members of the com- 
mittee in Albany, but were unable to have the bill 
again favorably reported. While this was a disap- 
pointment, yet in the light of passing events it was, 
nevertheless, fortunate. 

A special meeting of the original members of the 
Society was called, to be held at Mr. Cross’ office on 
March 28th, to frame a Constitution and ByLaws for 
the Society, and at this meeting it was als sdgcided 
by the Executive Committee that the first meet- 
ing of the Society was to be held at G be, NGS 
on June 2nd, 1896. 

Before describing that event, Se proper 
to show the attitude that mag Gos assumed by the 
dispensing opticians and tK@)*medical press while 
the bill was pending. — ner ae of the former 
is especially SUES iew of their having wished 
the projectors of X ovement “good luck.” 

On the 18th arch, 1896, Mr. E. B. Meyro- 
witz, accomp Cord by a delegation of 14 dispensing 
opticians me New York, appeared at Albany and 


present é following petition against the Society’s 
bill: 


oy 
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PETITION FILED BY OPPOSING OPTICIANS 


To THE HONORABLE, THE COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC HEALTH, NEw YORK STATE ASSEMBLY, AL- 
BANY, N. Y. 


“Sirs:—We the undersigned, representing the Op- 
tical Trade of the City and State of New York 
earnestly protest against Assembly Bill No. 727, en- 
titled ‘A Bill to Incorporate the Optical Society of 
New York’, which is now being considered by the 
Committee on Public Health, and which is repre- 
sented to be a measure in the interest of the opticians 
of this State. This Bill, in fact, does great in- 
justice to the Trade, and would be the means of 
doing incalculable injury to the community. Its 
real object is to legalize a limited class of imperfectly 
qualified men, who are really not hors of the 
Optical Trade, but call themselves actionists, to 
practise in a semi-professional m r upon the pub- 
lic. They have no medical tr g, such as is neces- 
sary for this work, and t ain which specialists 
in the medical professio Sdevote many years of study 
and experience. Medica¥ colleges deem it absolutely 
necessary that any n taking up this kind of work, 
first qualify a Cal practitions and receive their 
diplomas, eo take special courses to fit them- 
selves for thie4pecial branch of Medical Science. 

“Thes@ound which this measure covers is amply 
prot by existing laws, and we who are estab- 
RN opticians of the City and State of New York, 
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earnestly pray that every effort be made to defeat this 
intended legislation.” 
E. B. MEyRowITZ, New York City. 


Countersigned by 14 others of New York City. 


In support of the above petition Mr. Meyrowitz 
read from manuscript as follows: 


To THE HONORABLE, THE COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC HEALTH, ASSEMBLY, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


““Gentlemen:—I appear before your honorable 
body as a representative of the established Opticians 
of New York City, who are now, and have for 
over twenty-five years been engaged in the legitimate 
pursuit, of their business, a part of which is the filling 
of prescriptions for glasses sent by oculigts, and 
who in no way desire any special EIS 
ering them to fit or prescribe glasses he general 
public, as is the object of Bill No. ‘ 

“The Optical Trade is one eer for techni- 
cal and mechanical knowled the grinding of 
lenses to correct deficiencigg\of the eyes, but this 
knowledge in no way eS the Optician competent 
to judge of the condi sO of the eye, for which these 
lenses have been ibed. ‘These are strictly the 
functions of He Pals whose training as a phy- 
sician alone es him to determine by examina- 
tion of the- sical condition of the eye as well as 
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“Confusion already exists in the mind of the public 
as to the respective functions of the Optician and the 
Oculist, and an Act of this kind, legalizing to ally 
themselves to the optical trade, to fit glasses, would | 
tend to intensify this confusion instead of clearly 
defining the duties and privileges of each class. Armed 
with a State Diploma, the refractionist would rapidly 
assume in the eyes of the public the function of both 
Oculist and Optician, while in reality he has had no 
experience in the technical and mechanical knowledge 


‘of the Optical Trade (which can only be acquired 


O 


by some years of service in both factory and store) 
nor the medical training of the Oculist, who is a 
physician well versed in the diseases of every organ 
of the body, and those of the eye in particular. To 
make themselves really competent for the work they 
assume in the eyes of the public the aes both 
these professions, in which case the as they 
would earn would be sufficient, an re would be 
no need of this special class legis & granting them 
peculiar privileges. The refgadt)Onist is at present 
neither a practical or mec Ney optician competent 
to manufacture lenses bent instruments, nor 
has he the thorough knoy edge of the practising phy- 
sician, who can dia whether the eye really needs 
glasses or medica atment, but he applies for pro- 
tective xl ae in the interests of the general 
public, but 4g Ms own interest, endeavoring to obtain 
a standi the community which is not warranted 


by t Chowledge he professes to have”. 
\S 


E. B. MEYROWITZ. 


S 
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SHALL OPTICIANS CONCEAL THEIR WEAKNESS 
BEHIND A FORT OF IGNORANCE? 


By J. J. Clairmont,’ Optical Journal, April, 1896. 


“The above question follows as a consequence of 
the introduction in the legislature of our State of a 
bill having for its object the protection of opticians. 
Right at the outset we may say that opticians require 
no defense, as their position in respect to such a 
measure is apparent by the fact that no legitimate 
optician has seen fit to identify himself with the 
movement. It is thoroughly disowned by all men 
in possession of their proper faculties. Assertions are 
not facts, but we have too many evidences that it 
is the desire of a few to disparage the large body of 
opticians of this State, and more especially those of 
our own city, which is second to none as the, optical 
center of the world, embodying as it dogs. that 
represents scientific and constructive—t rmer oc- 
cupied by oculists and the latter by ‘cians. The 
methods employed are as transpa 
ments are ridiculously untrue. 

“Oculists are justified in kcondemning opticians 
who aspire to fit eyes witheat previous training or 
proper preparation an fthout the remotest claim 
to ability, for who ad us has that knowledge so 
necessary to the ire and comfort of our clients? 

We may possib! ve a few excellent theorists among 
us, but aoe have long since abandoned as being 
opposed, cts as ascertained in practice. It is a 
poor we tute for a profound acquaintance of the 
lawsyof nature as applied to optics, and if we may 
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judge of the degree of success attained by this class 
of theorists and could have revealed the history of each 
of their individual cases we, could perceive an untold 
amount of suffering and an innumerable number of 
victims. Such men need protection we must admit, 
| = for they are performing duties for which neither edu- 
cation, ability, or previous training has ever fitted 
them, and as a prominent oculist recently tersely said, 
should be ‘placed behind prison bars’ where they 
properly belong. 

“The injury done by misfitting glasses cannot be 
over-estimated, and while perhaps not as quick to 
act upon the system as a poisonous drug they are 
nevertheless equally certain in their injurious effect. 
Take for instance a case of progressive myopia; what 
is the result and effect made to yield the closest ap- 
proach to normal vision? Irreparable injury is the 
consequence and almost loss of sight is Ke inal out- 
| come of it, and is the poor and igg@ant client to 
| blame? I say no decidely, for eres advised 
fi the above results enumerate ould have been 
fi avoided had conscientiousn Oe rather than 
/ the temporary profit pri le. 

“The first qualificatiot’ of an optician is the pos- 
session of such kn@\tedge as will enable him to 
execute formulasN@ prescribed by oculists, and the 
same relatio- Quld exist between him and the 
oculist as e iseé between the physician and the phar- 
macist, Pro the possession of such ability should 
pene whole efforts, and if that has been prop- 
er yuired he will find little time to encroach upon 
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other departments of optics, for, believe me, more in- 
jury can be done in one days’ work than can ever 
be repaired, and the reason for this is that, owing 
to the doctor’s efforts not being seconded by perfect 
work, free from all inferior materials, absence of de- 
centration, unless otherwise prescribed, perfect cen- 
tering of all lenses of every description, care being 
observed that the lenses so employed are free from all 
unnecessary abberation, due largely to imperfect 
grinding and polishing, and finally the necessity of 
doing yourself justice by a strict observation of those 
optical rules that alone will qualify you. The sec- 
ond: To co-operate in the oculists’ efforts to achieve 
success, as his success means your prosperity; as you 
neglect the proper fitting of frames his work is neu- 
tralized by your imperfect knowledge of those, things 
that are essential to the client’s ultimate satis ction 
& 


and gratification. 

“Therefore, I repeat, confine rouge to your 
legitimate field and perfect Lar n it, and ocu- 
lists will not be long in rewardi our efforts, and, 
if it happens that your tow oculists do not sup- 
port you, rest assured that alone is not to blame, 
and perhaps the know, e gained of your work 
may have been obta through contact with his 
patients and the Ning observed, and unless the 
work is of a chakagter than can merit his approval he 
certainly cann6D entrust his reputation to your ques- 
tionable | G¥iedge of your business. When you 
have AN strated your ability to perform the duties 
X nvolved and have proven your qualification 


`Q 
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by superior work, then the oculist will no longer 
send his prescriptions ‘to town’, as the mechanical 
labor to him is indeed repugnant and not within his 
calling and he realizes it. Heretofore to obtain good 
work he has been obliged to do that very thing for 
which you were ready to condemn him, and can you 
blame them under the existing circumstances? 

“The purpose of this article is not to champion 
the friendship of oculists, for we already possess it, 
as all qualified opticians are in close sympathy with 
them, owing to their mutual interests. The assertion 
has been ventured that it is necessary for opticians to 
band themselves together with the purpose of enact- 
ing such laws as would protect their inherent rights. 
Rights require no protection, if founded on the laws 
of equity. If we were engaged in an unlawful busi- 
ness it might be well to invoke the ai the law, 
but as we are occupied in a lawful OoQy ation there 
is little occasion to demand the engetment of laws 
which, after all, we fear are not fxthe purposes that 
are set forth, but rather as a o rfuge to cover some 
ulterior motive that cann&t “bear investigation or 
stand the strong light of O. 

“In the performa f our duty we are accused 
by these PEERS sts of catering to the oculists 
out of motives {yt appear dark and somewhat ques- 


tionable. Peat the writer to say here, that their 
insinuatidn@are as vile as their ability is limited. It 
is true we seek only to execute prescriptions, a 
fac Nch we have no desire to conceal, and as a 
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matter of record we proclaim it, that all who may 
confer with us may know that our business is’ that 
of furnishing glasses to those who apply, when ac- 
companied by a prescription ora pair of glasses that 
is desirable to duplicate. Such celebrated men as 
Drs. Roosa, Webster, Noyes, Norton, Boynton, Born 
and many others have no use for an optician other 
than that if their blanks are employed it is a guar- 
antee that their prescriptions will receive that care 
and attention that will insure success. 

“The limits of an article of this character render 
it impossible to do the subject justice, as many topics 
have to be touched upon lightly, whereas each and 
every detail would require a volume for a proper ex- 
planation. It is, however, hoped that enough has 
been said that will arouse us to the nec sett of the 
occasion and kill this infamous bill, an N so doing 
we will not lower our own standarde will rather 
improve it. There is no room distinction be- 
tween opticians—you must ef be an optician or 
an oculist. One you can b& and the other you can- 
not, unless you have acqti#ed a medical education, 
which is indispensabl a proper comprehension of 
the duties of an oo. embodied in the use of an 
ophthalmoscop many other important istruments 
that are brou o his aid in the diagnoses of a case. 
Adhere stri to your specialty, and fear no danger, 
for suc ill crown your efforts if they are con- 
scie ly directed. 
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: “Do not permit yourself to believe by any manner 
of argument, however plausible, that you are a vic- 
tim of circumstances by being prohibited from test- 
ing eyes. Be consistent and free yourself from the 
charge of ancient usages, as the practice that obtained 
recognition one hundred years ago has been rendered 
obsolete by the many new discoveries and improve- 
ments that have taken place during even the past 
twenty years.” 


eee eee 


On! the evening of April 14, 1896,a special meet- 
ing of the Society was held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, at which it was decided to hold the next 
stated meeting of the Society at the Hotel Yates, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Owing to the central location in 
the State, the meeting was attended by a lore gath- 
ering of opticians from all parts of the@ate whose 


interest had been aroused through efeat of the 
Society’s legislation and through published pro- 
gramme of scientific lectures were to be given 


by the leaders among refsRcng opticians. These 
lectures were the first th d ever been given before 
so large an assembla Q interested opticians, and 
proved of great va stimulating scientific interest 


and in prey e Society’s membership. The 
lecturers wer lius King. M. D., R. H. Knowles, 


M. D., LASY Ferguson, F. E. Robbins, H L. De- 
Zeng, sdk Co Jay Cross, and Charles F. Prentice, 


whos) 


pening address is here given, as follows: 
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FIRST STATED MEETING OF THE OPTICAL 
SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., JUNE 2. 1896. 


Address by Charles F. Prentice, President. 


“Gentlemen, Guests, and Members:—In behalf of 
the Optical Society of the State of New York, I 
greet our guests who have honored us by their 
presence at this meeting, which it affords me pleasure 
also to state is the largest assemblage of Opticians 
over which I have had the conferred distinction to 
preside. ‘This society, as most of you are probably 
aware, is scarcely four months old. Its cause is one 
of progress, and, like most efforts in that direction, it 
has been forced, from its very inception, ght 
for a recognition of its principles, liberty, "justice. 
This society came into existence with attle cry, 
in asserting the rights of opticians befare one of the 
highest tribunals of the people į State. In its 
fortified position in Albany, t ciety was assailed 
by oculists who had swelled@htir influence to sup- 
press its cause by securi he aid of all the State 
medical societies. T the political power and 
the misrepresentati of certain medical oligarchs, 
an unsuccessful Aigmpt was made to stifle the So- 
ciety’s bill inə ee ad The Society’s opponents 
offered no cit beyond the claims that the So- 
ciety w Rey ‘trust’, that its utterances were mere 
‘lingo, Whd that its bill was a pernicious one that 
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‘should be killed’. Twelve thousand coerced phy- 
sicians fought like fanatics under their infuriated 
leaders to dislodge eleven men, who had taken the 
initiative and only honorable position they could in 
the interest of justice and the preservation of the 
vested right of opticians. Falsification and intimida- 
tion were our opponents’ only weapons. The dis- 
pensing opticians and the general medical practitioners 
of the State were literally whipped into line to oppose 
the Society in the interest of scarcely four hundred 
oculists. The petitions of the former were trumped- 
up misrepresentations, prepared at the instigation of 
certain oculists who compelled dispensing opticians to 
define the functions of the optician from the oculist’s 
standpoint, and to express an opinion respecting 
glasses and disease of which they are incompetent to 
judge. The dispensing opticians, though fully aware 
of the contrary, were led to assert RON fear of a 
so-called ‘dangerous monopoly’ seekitg the power to 
issue certificates at an extortionat e, and, if neces- 
sary, also to subsequently re them, when the 
Society’s displeasure sho ll upon offending 
holders thereof. Those Seti icates were also claimed 
by them to confer t ene upon opticians to fit 
glasses to the eyes arious troubles of a medical 
character, thus, NG seemingly legitimate force, 
trickily givi Qs impression to laymen that glasses 


are prescribe&for symptoms of disease, instead of for 

congenita’ structural defects of the eyes. 
““Theoculists’ petitions represented that the fitting 

ofS ses Was practising medicine, and that therefore 
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only a ‘largely educated mind’ was competent to pre- 
scribe them. That it takes four years to get a mind 
into the proper medical condition to appreciate the 
relations that exist between certain interesting nervous 
reflexes and the various congenital structural defects 
of the eyes with which these symptoms are fre- 
quently associated. Dilating upon this point, it was 
claimed that ‘the medical degree does not, however, 
give one the right to practise medicine, to obtain 
which one must also pass a State examination’. Of 
course, gentlemen, it would have been very impolitic, 
though honest, for oculists to have also stated that 
the medical degree does not carry with it a knowledge 
of optics, nor give the doctor of medicine the right 
to practise in that department of science which is en- 
tirely foreign to the curriculum of a medical training. 
“Nevertheless, it was considered by the ones that 
the passage of an optical bill would be y@pist to the 
medical profession as well as to a lar i 
cians—twenty, by the way—who not need, and 
indeed had no right to ask any ction other than 
that already accorded them Say benevolent oculists. 
Furthermore, it was lai a opticians should not 
adapt glasses, because 9) eir incompetency to de- 
tect many grave disogee at first manifest themselves 
in the eye, and Are only recognized through the 
G medical men. That ‘the discov- 

ptoms often also led to medical treat- 
ich useful lives were frequently pro- 
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“Such being the case, and to be consistent, all gen- 
eral medical practitioners, who now fail to use the 
ophthalmoscope as a general diagnostic instrument, 
should also be debarred from practice in consequence 
of their criminal neglect of the patient’s welfare. In 


their petitions, and to and through the press, it was 


represented that the Optical Society was a ‘trust’, and 
an organization of opticians that sought the power 
to legalize opticians to practise in many instances as 
oculists. 

“This, as you well know, is basely false. Contrast 
this with the objects of the society, which are: 


1. “To oblige opticians, who adapt lenses to 
the sight, to pass an examination in theoretical and 
practical optics before a board of examiners to be 
appointed by the Regents of the State. xe 


2. “‘To insist upon opticians ae es in 
the use of the ophthalmoscope an plying it as a 
precaution against their adapti enses to diseased 
eyes. 


3.-4<.o- grant certifies only to qualified op- 
ticians who practise i@ytheir legitimate capacity of 
adapting lenses, Xe ‘treating light’, and not in 
any sense to le e them to practise medicine or 
surgery, wihidade treating disease. 


Ont ther hand compare the oculists’ argument 
with ollowing unselfish advantages which accrue 
frohe Society's policy: 
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1. “The public would be protected against those 
opticians who now in many instances traffic upon 
postulate skill. 


2. “The best practical results would be secured 
to the public through the physico-menchanical services 
of the theoretically informed practical optician whose 
entire efforts should be concentrated in the isolated 
field of optical science. 


3. “The public’s support of such opticians would 
protect it against the monopoly engendered by the 
present collusion between oculists and twenty dis- 
pensing opticians in the cities of Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, Albany, Brooklyn, and New York, 
and which now threatens an autocratic optical service 
for the entire State. 


4. ‘The skilled optician would prove @Yuable 
and reliable assistant to the general med practi- 
tioner, through the former applying hi exclusively 
to errors of the sight that are corri y lenses, and 
without in any sense conflictin the physician’s 
pecuniary interests, or prestig&in his relations to the 
patient. O 


“Before disposing of 4 oculists’ petitions let me 
add, gentlemen, th Grey took special pity upon 
you by showing-tQ) injustice that would be done 
yourselves thrgugt your having to pay $25.00 for 
the privilegg §tontinaing your business. Incident- 
ally, h t, let me also remark that, they failed 
to stafeNthat they have only been itching for the 
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opportunity of depriving you of your business alto- 
gether, and that, too, without any certificate or speci- 
fied item of cost to you for the service. Do not 
forget, gentlemen, that they had a Potter’s field burial 
in store for you. When a few of us objected, they 
became very solicitous of you, respecting the charge 
imposed upon you by the Society to prolong your 
existence. 

“When I speak of oculists, I, of course, only mean 
those who have been unscrupulous enough to oppose 
an honest and beneficial public measure. ‘There are 
broadminded and able oculists who do not hold the 
narrow and unjust opinions of our opponents, but 
they are few, and when one of these becomes known 
to you, you may depend upon it that he has a far 
better knowledge of the true import of optics than 
the leaders who have opposed us. Chalmer 
Prentiss of Chicago, and Dr. Edwar rown, of 
Minneapolis have distinguished apie as fear- 
less men of broad compass, th putting them- 
selves on public record as erg liberally disposed 
to the rights and pee f qualified opticians. 
This Society owes these@ehtlemen a debt of grati- 
tude, and should offic@ply at least be tendered a vote 
of thanks. We deeply indebted to Dr. R. H. 
Knowles, who efriended us by his support be- 
fore the Coftigittee. Every optician in the State 
should peo inet remember the names of his 
most ye denunciators, when he hears them men- 

Sand of whom I shall speak in executive 
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“It cannot be denied that the optician who has a 
medical education will be better qualified to deal with 
the eye, if he proposes to treat disease, than he who 
has not; also that the oculist who has a theoretical 
and practical knowledge of optics will be better 
fitted for the same service, if he is to properly adapt 
glasses, than he who has not. But, under existing 
circumstances, and until oculists have remedied their 
own censurable practices, there is not any more just 
reason why oculists should dictate to opticians, from 
a medical standpoint, than opticians have to dictate 
to oculists, from the opticians’ point of view. As 
already suggested in the Society’s pamphlet, while 
oculists are engaged in instituting the proper reforms 
in their own cirriculum of study, opticians should be 
allowed to adopt a course for their own eleyvetion 
as will ultimately encourage those who ad, lénses 


to the sight also to become medical By at 
present privileging medical men al o prescribe 
glasses, a far greater number of opty incompetent 


persons would be allowed to prac#se upon the eyes 
than of opticians who, it os be conceded, even 
under the present condition@yare more generally com- 
petent. It has been ion to me that my argu- 
ments tend to antag e even the broadminded ocu- 
lists. Such is, hdwgver, remote from my intention. 
“But when fis remembered that certain oculists 
assail even skilled opticians, by calling 
s, ‘charlatans’, and ‘fiery-eyed ignor- 
e are certainly justified in refuting their 


amuseg’, 
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allegations in a more gentlemanly and professional 
manner, particularly when in so doing we confine 
ourselves strictly to scientific facts. Our argument 
is at least such as would be considered relevant before 
a Court of Equity. No matter what becomes of the 
optician in the future, those opticians who are now 
in business have a vested right which will require 
to be provided for in any bill having for its object 
the curtailment of the privileges of future opticians. 
The present legislation sought by opticians has 
merely been forced, through threatened legislation on 
the part of the oculists. 

“Through the Bill of the Society, it sought to 
be vested with the power to regulate the practice of 
opticians, and to have the right to impose the scope 
and limit of its examinations. Opticians alone should 
have the right to pass upon the eent ST 
of opticians. For the present, it wo e as illogicial 
for oculists to pass upon the opti} qualifications of 
opticians, as it would be for c bi€Opodists to pass upon 
the surgical qualifications {ors Quist For this reason 
the Society sought to its examiners appointed 
from among its own @pimbers, and to fix the char- 
acter and scope of j@examinations, which it deemed 
unnecessary to, y in the Bill. Furthermore, the 
Bill did not ain a clause of any kind that could 
affect the prests of those who merely sell spectacles 
as m Bandise, yet, for some uriaccountable reason, 
the e Deen stores opposed it. With the excep- 
A f medical men, as specially provided for in the 

the Society seeks only to regulate the practice of 
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those who claim to traffic upon optical knowledge 
and skill. Even the jewelers’ trade papers have in 
many instances failed to comprehend this. 

“Let it now be understood that anyone may sell 
spectacles, simply as merchandise, without recognition 
or molestation from the Society; whereas, he who 
claims to adapt lenses to the sight, in accordance with 
the Society’s stipulations, will be considered an opti- 
cian, whether he is interested in the sale of jewelry 
conjointly with spectacles or not. For this reason 
the so-called dispensing optician will, as a matter of 
fact, henceforth not require special recognition from 
this Society. He who refracts will be an optician, 
and he who does not will simply be a dealer, manu- 
facturer or dispenser of optical goods, who can have 
no just concern in the Society’s policy. As stated 
in the Society’s pamphlet, the eitimatey@siton 


of the word ‘optician’ encompasses all t aracter- 
izes him with whom the Society’s B&Nhas to deal. 
The Society’s Bill will, therefore, he future not 
require to be encumbered wit initions, which, 


in the past, were only made Sa eference to oculists’ 
dispensing agents. 

“During the contest å QA ibany we were given the 
assurance from a ity in the Assembly, that our 
cause was a just y and, had there been sufficient 
time before the QJ of the session, I have no doubt 
that our BiM Gould have passed. In defiance of the 
prodigio GForts of our opponents the Bill was 
twice petted out of Committee, having finally come 
to ager under favorable conditions, at the very close 
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of the session. Through Assemblyman McCabe I 
have recently learned that it secured sixty-nine (69) 
votes, thus lacking but seven (7) to carry the Bill 
in the Assembly. There were only thirty-seven (37) 
votes against it. This is certainly most encouraging, 
and should convince you that opticians will be 
fairly dealt with by the Legislature. It therefore 
ony remains for opticians to show their appreciation 
of those who are willing to support our cause in Al- 
bany, in defiance of medical autocracy in this State. 

“There is but one course for you to pursue and 
that is, to energetically direct your efforts to increase 
the Society's membership. The moral support of 
numbers will outweigh the opposition of twenty 
dispensing opticians, who will again be held up 
against us by oculists as the only representative opti- 


cians. Representative? Well only in mmercial 
sense, for in general intelligence, mo ourage and 
independence, the legitimate refra men have no 


peers among opticians. ‘The s Ned optician, who 
is obliged to justly ences to the requisite 
theoretical knowledge of siness, is merely a dis- 
pensing agent or lens-g&der, who, like the organ- 
grinder, is incompet to judge the technical merits 
of his productiog, The former knows that he 
produces lense Ne latter, that he produces music; 
whereas, ne is competent to design his grinding 
eee Among dispensing opticians there are, 
of co some who should not be thus classed. It 
í ever, the duty of all self-respecting, intelligent 


P ians to join the Society that offers them the 
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opportunity for elevation above the degraded plane 
referred to, more especially as it offers them facilities 
for the defense of their vested right. 


“Let us concentrate with the fearless determina- 
tion to throw off the yoke which some oculists are 
so determined to have us wear, by relegating us to a 
position of abject dependence upon them, and thus 
expose ourselves to the exercise of a power which 
might, in a moment of emergency, make perjurers 
of all who lack the fortitude to resist it. 


“They have not only invaded the province of the 
optician, but, having begun by enslaving twenty dis- 
pensing opticians, are now also ready to consummate 
the lawless act of robbing the legitimate optician 
of his birthright. Words alone will, however, not 
regain for us much that we have lost, nor ae 
we expect to gain. It will take money an r to 
perfect our plans. The former can be sec through 
liberal contributions on the part of Cake Society’s 
members, who should stand ae a moment's 
notice, to meet the emergency of eral assessment. 
The labor will chiefly be lei and should be care- 
fully planned and systemepica ly carried out, if we 
are to secure effective oes Of those who are to 
be selected to perfo is work, of its scope, and 
of the means thr hich the necessary funds are to 
be raised, we shalMhave to speak in executive session. 


“In view Nihe excellent beginning that has been 
made, NS that our guests will show their interest 
in a ng those who depend upon them for their 
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daily subsistence, by joining the Society in its crusade 
against those medical autocrats who fiendishly and 
unscrupulously shriek for the legitimate optician’s 
annihilation. Ip behalf of the officers of the So- 
ciety, I also extend to its members our thanks for 
the confidence placed in us, and for the cheerful 
support they have given the Society and its cause. 
“Of the members of the Press, who have favored 
us with their presence, I also invoke a kind and 
just criticism of the Society. By them I wish it to 
be unequivocally understood that it is far remote 
from the intentions of the promoters of this Society 
to prostitute the science of Ophthalmology in any 
way, but, on the contrary, to elevate it through assist- 
ing oculists to remedy existing evils, and in attaining 
which the promoters owe it to Ser and to 
those who depend upon them, to presgky the vested 
right of opticians, now engaged i ractice against 
which there is not any gel ibitory law.” 


Ee? SION 


The President, Bs F. Prentice, opened the 


session with the wing address: 


“Gentlemey he volume of business before us 


compels m&tg onfine my remarks to that portion of 


the his of the Optical Society which has not al- 
ready @en published. I refer to the plan read at 
a ANting of opticians, held on December 14th, 1895, 
ue subsequently gave birth to the Society, and 
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upon which the Society’s objects are still in the 
main based. The following was its text: 

“This assemblage of opticians, of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, is composed of gentlemen who 
have been invited to attend this meeting, and who 
through their voluntary contributions of money, have 
in a substantial manner emphasized their willingness 
to aid in forming an association of opticians, having 
for its object the elevation of the optician to a higher 
degree of proficiency, and the cultivation of mutual 
good-fellowship and public esteem. An incentive 
hereto is provided, through the desire to rescue opti- 
cians of good standing from the odium that is now 
attached to those who are being superficially in- 
structed, without having had any previous practical 
experience in the optical business. Statistics show 
that the number so educated in this Sage None 
amounts to an average of 100 per month. 

“It will not be our object to discus 
events that has led to such abuse o nce respect- 
able business. Suffice it to say, opticians, as a 
body, are now being relegate some, without 
mercy or distinction, to the Qalm of ‘mendicants’, 
‘charlatans’ or ‘imposto e When it is considered 
that there were once @yet honor, intelligence, and 
skill among Sete as Fraunhofer, Dolland, 
Tolles, and othé&sJ who were known and and re- 
spected by theGgentific world, it behooves those of 
us, who arg@palified and able, to unite in an effort 
to agaigNptace the scientific business of the optician 
upon the plane of respect it once held. 
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“Realizing the magnitude of such an undertaking, 
and wishing to accomplish the preliminary work 
with the least loss of time, I took it upon myself to 
consult Counsel, Mr. T. Channon Press, here present, 
for advice as to the best plan to pursue for obtaining 
the object sought. This was supplemented by Mr. 
F. Boger making a tour through the State of New 
York, with credentials from Mr. Press and myself, 
setting forth a general outline of the project, and re- 
questing subscriptions to a fund, of which I assumed 
to be the temporary custodian. 


“It seemed to us that this plan would not only 
secure an earnest working interest in its details, but 
would also be a satisfactory means of ascertaining 
the general opinion among opticians throughout the 
State. Mr. Boger’s trip has been most encouraging, 
as those opticians whom he saw alma% niversally 
expressed sympathy with the proje Sthile many of 
the commercially prominent on none it by their 
signatures and subcriptions. or then, he has suc- 
ceeded in securing the si rès of 17 opticians in 
New York and Brookl E that there are now al- 
together 30 a standing in the State 
of New York, wh Qye pledged themselves to assume 
the task and re ibility of organizing a State Op- 
tical Associ 


““Persogally, I have given the subject considerable 
thoughg)und, to facilitate matters, have submitted 
oN to Mr. Press, who will present them to you 
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“In fact, it shall be the object of this meeting to 
freely discuss the merits of these views, if possible to 
agree upon the main points, and to endorse them; 
with a view of calling a meeting at which all of 
those who have pledged themselves shall be invited to 
attend, with the object of effecting permanent organi- 
zation. 

“In compiling the matter to be submitted to you, 
and which touches only upon the legislative fea- 
tures of the proposed organization, I have been com- 
pelled to recognize the privileges and rights of 
two classes of opticians—those who execute ophthal- 
mic prescriptions for lenses, and a majority of compe- 
tent men, who adapt glasses to the sight. With re- 
gard to the latter, while I have recognized their tra- 
ditional and vested rights, I have also, AC erence 
to the medical profession, imposed a réa ai le exac- 
tion relating to their education. To, 


concessions should be made. For 
framed the clause relating to 
glasses to the sight, so ask place the burden of 
responsibility upon the al profession. By such 
means the Society will commit itself to counten- 
ance anyone to “> Ge aforesaid capacity who has 
not been previ recommended as being competent 
to do so, by Nec appointed physician, at an 
Eye Infir ayy of recognized standing. Such policy 
will Rey put an end to the present superficial 
opticNNinstruction of non-medical men. A check 
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should at once be placed upon the present inadequate 
method of instruction, if the optical business is to be 
elevated to its proper dignity. 

“However, in endeavoring to put a restraint upon 
opticians who adapt glasses to the sight, we should 
at the very outset avoid antagonizing them, for we, 
the chosen few here assembled, must not forget that 
we should be in the minority, when it came to a 
contest for their vested right before the Legislature. 
In fact, we shall be in great need of their number 
and assistance to further our interests in any desired 
legislative measure, as, in presenting it before our 
State Representatives, we must be able to show that 
it is the voice of all opticians of the State, and not 
of a minority, having selfish aims and ambitions. 
Furthermore, all opticians are given t A practice 
of adapting glasses to the sight in ENE or less 
scientific manner. Emergencies ariseGn which you all 


adapt glasses to and for peso ho apply to you 


without prescriptions. It Woy, therefore, be im- 
practicable, even if we soXdesired, to incorporate in 
a legislative Bill that ified practice in adapting 
glasses which, speci y, all dispensing opticians 


are also occasio 74) and unavoidably compelled to 
follow. These @ramount considerations have com- 
pelled me t a provisions for the general practice 
of adap A glasses. With the association’s privilege 
to gate the functions of all opticians, we shall 
ones be able to define and enforce the proper 
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limits of distinction within the entire scope of that 
which constitutes the art of adapting glasses to the 
sight. 

“In regard to the Constitution of the New York 
State Optical Society, it should be set forth that it 
is the Society’s object to attain a higher scientific and 
practical proficiency among opticians, and to secure 
State legislative recognition as a body. 


“In respect to the legislative features, we should 
seek: 


1. “To have all powers, regulating the qualifica- 
tions required of opticians in the State of New 
York, vested in the Society. 


2. “The right of opticians to act in the State of 
New York should be granted through certificates is- 
sued by the Society. x 


3. “By whomsoever used, the ae optician 
should encompass its true definiti nd should, 
therefore, imply the ability and gh execute oph- 
thalmic prescriptions for lenses G) to adapt glasses 
to the sight; in which event, dealers in and manufac- 
turers of optical route did not assume either 


of these functions, wo e exempt from the juris- 
diction of the Socie 


4— = Each p QF business where ophthalmic pre- 
scriptions foy-lemses are executed, accepted or de- 
livered, or ere glasses are adapted to the sight, 
should bn charge of a duly certified optician. 


D Any individual, fitm or corporation found 
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executing ophthalmic prescriptions for lenses, or con- 
tracting to do so, or adapting glasses to the sight, 
without certificate from the Society, should be prose- 
cuted for violation of the Statutes governing such 
offense. 


6. “Applicants, to become certified opticians in 
the State of New York, should be obliged to submit 
to and pass the examination of an examining board. 


7. “Applicants seeking certificates should have 
at least two-years’ experience in the employ of certi- 
fied opticians, as mechanics or salesmen, before their 
applications to the Board of Examiners should be 
considered. 


8. “Applicants desirous of becoming certified op- 
ticians and intending only to execute ophthalmic pre- 
scriptions for lenses, should be examked by the 
Board of Examiners in practical opti Gnd, on quali- 
fying, should receive a certiteats 6 the Society to 
act as Dispensing Opticians į e State of New 
York. Q 


9. “Applicants desirgy of becoming certified op- 
ticians, and intending, also to scientifically adapt 
glasses to the sight, uld have at least eight months 
instruction an thalmoscopic practice under a 
medical prec at an Eye Infirmary, in addition to 
two years-practical experience in the employ of a 
cerieg Pin, before their applications to the 
Bo L Examiners should be considered. 


“Such applicants should be possessed of a 
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certificate setting forth that said applicant has re- 
ceived instruction and ophthalmoscopic practice, dur- 
ing eight months, at a specified Eye Infirmary, over 
the signature of the physician who acted as appli- 
cant’s preceptor; said certificate to be duly verified be- 
fore an officer authorized to administer oaths in the 
State wherein the Infirmary is located. 


11. “Furthermore, on filing said medical pre- 
ceptor's certificate with the secretary of the Society, 
they should be entitled to examination by the Board 
of Examiners in practical, physical, and physiological 
optics, and, on qualifying, should receive a certificate 
from the Society to act as Refracting Opticians in the 
State of New York. 


12. “On recommendation of the Board of Exam- 
iners the Society should issue a certifica ect those 
who have „successfully passed the cities 


13. “Opticians should promine display, for 
public inspection, at their regular es of business, 
the certificate issued by the Socty: 


14. “Opticians who c e the location of their 
respective places of busigess should be required to 
give notice thereof to g ecretary of the Society. 


13ed hbe Bo f Examiners should consist of 
three or more fhegrbers, appointed by the Governor 
of the State, the Board of Regents, from among 
members of phe Society. 


TNS he Board of Examiners should meet at 
=n stipulated times during the year. 
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17. “The Society should receive a fee from each 
applicant subjecting himself to examination, and 
should further receive from each successful candidate 
a fee for the certificate. 


“Thus we could control the practice of opticians 
in the future, though for the present we shall also 
be obliged to provide that: All opticians, who, at 
the time of the passage of the act regulating the 
lawful functions of the optician in the State of New 
York, are actually engaged as principals in executing 
ophthalmic prescriptions for lenses, or adapting glass- 
es to the sight, and their appointed representatives, 
at each of their respective places of business, should 
receive a certificate without examination, conditional 
upon their having registered their names with the 
County Clerk prior to a stipulated date. oe would 
protect the vested right of opticians nw in busi- 


ness N 

“If I may be permitted to di om the fore- 
going legislative features of ee I may add 
that nothing will Cae elevate the standing 
of the optician with the oo ic so much as legitimate 
prices and methods. 

“Ultimately w & therefore, also endeavor to 
establish unifor ices for certain articles that are 
recognized as stages in our business. Great differences 
in our Enos shatter public confidence in their 
legitima he present increased demand for better 


exeo] of work, frequently involving points of 
AY c delicacy and importance, scarcely permits of 
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wide discrepencies in commercial value, and if we are 
to educate the public to an appreciation of the scien- 
tific importance of such work, we should, at the very 
outset, at least encourage it by reasonable and uni- 
form prices. 

“Let all representative firms agree to such a policy, 
and the public will soon lose confidence in the wares 
and ability of others who seek to entice them by 
catch-penny methods. 

“The Society should foster every principle that 
will tend to elevate the scientific importance of optical 
science. Those who are given to the practice of adver- 
tising their services ‘free’ should be induced to desist 
from a practice which only reflects discredit upon the 
scientific importance of ophthalmological science and 
able medical practitioners engaged in it. e more 
dignity we assume in the conduct of our gris the 
sooner we shall obtain the oe eserve and 
desire. 

“Several of my friends, ee expressed 
the opinion that the plan p aT. will not only re- 
dound to the benefit of bag. oculists and opticians, 
but that it should also t with the approval of the 
medical profession CN 

“This plan w, Oea approved by the 
following optiĝap iagsS who were present at the meeting 
SR to: S B. Meyrowitz, J. W. and Geo. H. 
Hahn, ®* Appleton, Alexander Shaw (represent- 
” en J. H. Caruss, Ernest Goldbacher, 

= Y Pilger, J. J. MacKeown, and A. Jay Cross. 
hO) 
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Subsequently, Drs. Lewis, Noyes, Derby, and Roosa 
were interviewed by. counsel, who placed the plan 
before them. They were asked to consider the plan, 
to offer suggestions or to impose such other restric- 
tions as might prove mutually agreeable to oculists 
and opticians. The unfortunate result of our gentle- 
manly and honorable effort is already known to you.” 


eae tae 


During the scientific session at the Syracuse Con- 
vention Mr. Prentice read a paper on the Prism- 
dioptry, and also the following: 


“THE OPTICIAN TREATS LIGHT—THE 
OCULIST TREATS DISEASE” 


By CHARLES F. PRENTICERSY 


“Under this title I shall preface eS demonstration 
by these models, as follows: XS 


“Lenses, prisms, and mi Soe mechanical agents 
utilized by the optician,@gslely and for no other 
purpose than to treat ht by effecting a change in 
its direction. O) 

“Either separ or in combination, they con- 
stitute the viGly part of all optical instruments, so 
that, quite @gespective of the purposes to which such 
instrum Aire applied, the fact remains that light is 
agg) and through them in the manner referred 
hose business it is to utilize the aforesaid 


to 
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“refracting and reflecting elements must acquire his 


knowledge of their properties through research in 
works of physical science, which is as foreign to med- 
ical science as astronomy is to pill-making. The spec- 
troscope, as a creation of the optician, in the hands 
of the astronomer or physicist, treats light by chang- 
ing the direction of the solar rays and resolving them 
into the spectrum. The pill-maker’s product, based 
upon the maker’s knowledge of pharmacopia, in the 
hands of the physician, becomes his agent for the 
treatment of disease. 

“The optician, the astronomer and the physicist 
are as intimately and indispensably related to each 
other in the field of optics, as the pharmacist and 
the physician are to each other in the province of 
medical science. When medical eye specialists de- 
mand absolute jurisdiction over opticians, RAN ill be 
quite as just and logical for astronomeggnd phy- 
Sicists to place druggists under their 
the latter dispense Canada Balsam 
course, opticians do not now geemXy hold the posi- 
tion referred to in their relaf&tons to physicists, be- 
cause many skilled opticians e directed their atten- 


tion more especially to ting lenses to the sight, 
which, under the reec@ized definition of the term, 
Optician, and wi t infraction of the existing 


statutory laws, yy have been perfectly justified in 
doing. Such @picians have, however, for a long time 
recognized. (be importance of doing such work con- 


Sc and scientifically, and for that reason 
on ocated a consideration of its aspects toward 
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the medical profession and the public, by forming 
a Society to further legislation acceptable to all con- 
cerned. The present attitude of some oculists towards 
the Society is so unreasonable that it is a mere waste 
of time and energy to argue with them, but, since 
their argument is intended to deceive laymen, it is 
the duty of skilled opticians to expose their designs 
by truthfully instructing the public respecting their 
relative functions and qualifications. The only chan- 
nel through which this can be accomplished is the 
pubic press, which is ever on the alert to disseminate 
the truth. Our cause should be of particular inter- 
„est to the press, because it is educational and for the 
public benefit.” 

Mr. Prentice then gave a very full and clear illustra- 
tion, by means of models, of static and dynamic re- 
fraction, and of the manner in which optician 
treats light” by the use of lenses. models used 
were the ones that were simila used at Albany 
before the Legislature when t ptical Bill was un- 
der consideration. 

At the close of the c&avention the president ap- 
pointed H. W. Appletoas secretary of the Society, 
to fill the unexpir rm of office made vacant by 
Mr. Boger’s resi BAOn on June 2nd. Subsequently, 
the olowigs Oe was issued: 


MTO ORFMIANS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK: 


+ 
Wie Society's meeting, recently held in Syra- 
es on June 2nd, in executive session a resolution 
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was passed authorizing the publication of the first 
draft of the Constitution and By-Laws of the So- 
ciety. This was done in view of the fact that, al- 
though the Society has issued abundant literature set- 
ting forth its loyalty to the interest of opticians, the 
officers have been repeatedly applied to for copies of 
the Constitution and By-Laws; many opticians claim- 
ing that they could not consistently join the Society 
without first being made familiar with the document. 

“It is now to be hoped that every optician who 
has an interest in his future, and who intends to 
remain in business in this State, will, without pro- 
crastination, make application to the secretary. 

“The opticians of the State who remain indif- 
ferent to the Society cannot expect to have their in- 
terests protected by it. The future agitation f egis- 
lation to remedy existing evils can only re favor- 
ably to the interests of those who promops€S¥ whereas 
indifference on the part of others RO be accepted 
by the Society as an N that they do 
not desire consideration or Prove of their business 
interests. O 

“The Society’s legislativ@Bill will be revised ac- 
cordingly, and, unless ao interest is manifested 
by the opticians T State, many of them may 
find themselves inp unfortunate position of those 


who are now. Osing menaced by the Medical Bill, 
which was p@èd in Ohio on Feb. 27th, 1896. 


+ 


aS ician who cannot defend himself is very 
short-sighted indeed not to avail himself of the op- 
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portunity to have others do it for him, particularly 
when the chance is offered him on such easy terms. 
“Between now and October the opportunity is 
open to every optician of good standing in this State 
to join the Society on payment of the annual dues 
only. The opticians then in the Society as members 
will decide its future legislative policy, at the meeting 
to be held in October next. Should its decision result 
unfavorably to those who are not members, it is evi- 
dent that they will have no one to blame but them- 
selves. Delinquent opticians should, therefore, at 
once apply to the secretary for membership blanks.” 


By order Executive Committee. 
H. W. APPLETON, Secretary. 


OCULIST’S EDITORIAL AY 


From the Optical Journal, Tul) ‘96. 


“We here publish an anony editorial, which 
appeared in The Post Grad journal for May, 
not because of its logic or , neither of which it 


possesses, but because it Kil better enable the reader 
to understand a sa optician’s criticism of 


it.” Judging fro pointed references it was prob- 


ably written b% B. St. John Roosa. 
O 


Ghe OCULIST’S ARGUMENT. 
V 
e are one or two opticians in New York, 
one, who really think that because they know 


44 
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Ký to grind lenses, and the action of prisms, and 
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a great deal about the laws of Optics, they are, there- 
fore, the proper persons to prescribe glasses for a pa- 
tient who is to wear them. They are the proper per- | 
sons to see that glasses are ground according to the 
order, and that the frames are adapted to their faces, 
but no further. 

“As well might the man who makes a microscope 
claim that he should be the person to examine speci- 
mens with it, and make a diagnosis of diseases found- 
ed upon such examinations. Besides all the optical 
knowledge necessary to make a lens, an ophthal- 
moscope, and a microscope, the person who pro- 
poses to make deductions from the use of these instru- 
ments, should have a medical education, the more 
thorough the better. There are, for example, in cer- 
tain cases of serious disease, locomotor ataa and 
glaucoma, early symptoms, but impor Ar ones, 
which only a man skilled in ophthalmi Qad general 


medicine, by long experience, can erly differ- 
entiate from irregular muscular ion, occurring 
without any general symptom e gravest conse- 


quences in a certain regular apes of cases com- 
ing for, glasses would r , if opticians, without 
medical education, shee undertake to prescribe 
them. NV 

“A man wit N medical education can, after 
years of study the picture of the normal back- 
ground of anye, learn to examine the same thing in 
a human g and accurately describe any deviations, 


no we yet very few men engaged in business will 
ever cuire such a knowledge, since it takes months 
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and years of steady hard work to be able to avoid 
serious mistakes, even in seeing what is to be seen. 

“Add to all this, that only a man with medical 
education can understand the real significance of 
hemorrhages into the retina, irregular arrangement 
of the pigment, smallness of the caliber of the blood 
vessels, minute opacities of the lens, and it will be 
seen that not even opticians should be entrusted with 
the power of making diagnoses and prognoses. 

“There is nothing whatever in learning to grind a 
lens, or what is the focal power of a lens that gives 
any capacity of itself to decide what glass should be 
worn. If to hundreds of young men in these United 
States, turning their attention to the specialties, be- 
fore they have had enough of general practice to be 
specialists, be added opticians who have learned to 
test vision, and so forth, we shall aces the 
practice of medicine so degraded that á est mem- 
bers will avoid ophthalmology, weer else they 
take up. O 

“We will engage to teac butcher, in a few 
days, to amputate a limigu ssfully, or to operate 
for appendicitis, and howQY take out an eyeball, and 
if he has natural mech@Hical ingenuity, he will learn 


the business as wel young medical student, but 
we do not pro for this reason that surgery be 
placed in th ds of butchers. The two or three 


opticians “vee lead the late movement for an incor- 
poration such a Society, seriously proposed to take 
six eir own members, and, giving the Regents 
of RN University no option, compel them to choose 
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three to regulate the entrance into this new pro- 
fession of, murdering the Queen’s English in the 
terms ‘refracting the eye’, and fitting glasses to those 
who cannot read without them, or who are supposed 
to have headaches and so forth, depending upon an 
error in the shape of the eyeball. 


“When opticians shall be incorporated, and we 
have no objection to this at any time, unless there 
be added to their functions the practice of medicine, 
the Regents should, at least, have the privilege of 
selecting a scientific Board as examiners, not mere 
tradesmen. 


“This is really all a matter of business. The great 
experts in optics in this country do not wish to be 
incorporated, nor do they desire the privilege of se- 
lecting or fitting spectacles. Opticians sate Seni 
spectacles, and improve old ones, bu prescribe 
them is a vocation which belongs, , to practi- 
tioners of medicine and surgery. 

“We hope it has been well KD Rtood in this con- 
troversy, ended for the preg that the ophthalmic 
surgeon raises no objecti o the selling of glasses 
by opticians to persong pho take the responsibility 
of choosing their we r to their furnishing them 
with the ordin Ons of fine type for the near, and 
graded letters a the distant. Our contention has 
only been a they must not undertake to decide 
for a pag what glasses he shall wear, even if they 
see SS e proper; that is a responsibility that a 
patient must take himself. For example, an apothe- 
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cary is not debarred from selling any ordinary drug 
that may be asked for over his counter, when that 
is not poisonous or extraordinarily dangerous, but 
he has no right to recommend any drug for the cure 
of any disease—to act towards the customer as if he 
were a practitioner of medicine.” 


THE OPTICIAN’S ARGUMENT—PRENTICE. 


“The opticians, who are accredited with knowing 
‘a good deal about the laws of optics’, are undoubted- 
ly better qualified to prescribe glasses for patients than 
medical men, who, in most instances, have no knowl- 
edge of the subject whatever. These opticians are 
certainly quite as privileged to do so as the oculist 
who traffics upon his medical degree, as the sole evi- 
dence of his assumption that he kno something 
about optical science. The average (tin America 
has never visited a college wher Kial science is 
taught, and he never received a ee to support his 
claim to a proficiency in o which, in the eyes 
of the law, must, hereta, remain as postulate as 
though he were only an Qhateur. Even the average 
optician must be eu with attending a better 
school, when he is time in the workshop and 
supplements i i daking the same course of instruc- 
tion in ea as that received by the majority of 


oculists. il the oculist qualifies himself by some 
other, a medical degree, his protest against the 
opty’ will be like the ‘pot that calls the kettle 


AY - The optician ‘who makes a microscope’ has 
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the right to examine any specimen he pleases, and 

habitually does it to prove the quality of his in- 

strument. To ‘make a diagnose of disease founded 

upon such examinations would certainly be a viola- 

tion of his privileges. But it is his right to correct 

optical defects of the eye, the microscope, or any other 

optical instrument, and which is certainly not diag- 

nosing disease, nor is it treating it, when he corrects 

the optical impairment by the necessary mechanical | 

means. Our opponent is no doubt fully aware of | 

this fact, but, he is ‘foxy’ in his endeavor to pull | 

the wool over the eyes of the people. Otherwise, he 

is grossly ignorant of the true import of optometry. 

We here give him his choice as to which it is, though 

he will probably prefer to abide by the former. 

In his editorial, we with pleasure note his admission 

that ‘a man without a medical education wy learn | 

to discern the deviation’ of the abnor rom the | 

normal background of the eye’, and gt while it is | 

also admitted by him that ‘it Syne te and years — | 

of steady hard work to be able oid serious mis- 

takes’, the Post-Graduate Sheol undertakes to in- i 

Struct its pupils to do it i rses of study varying 

from six weeks to one of We have advocated the 

use of the ephtha lees) by opticians, not for the || 

purpose of entru i@}`them ‘with the power of mak- i 

ing diagnoses ahg) prognoses’, but, as a precaution i 
/ against the + ibility of their adapting lenses to 

diseased e &)* Such precaution on the part of the 

optici QÉ iscientiously exercised, can evidently not 
TN the practice of medicine’, but on the con- 
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trary, will redound to its credit, by leading many 
persons to more promptly seek the advice of oculists, 
to whom skilled opticians would naturally refer their 
patrons for treatment. This is a protection to the 
public which is criminally disregarded by the oculist 
who advocates ‘persons taking the responsibility of 
choosing their own’ (glasses), when applying to 
opticians of whom they will ever demand guidance 
to their choice of glasses. 

“As far as butchers are concerned, it is now com- 
mon practice to ‘teach (medical) butchers in a few 
weeks’ the art of optometry, but the qualified opti- 
cians do not propose for this reason that the practice 
of optometry ‘be placed exclusively in the hands of 
(medical) butchers.” The art of optometry is now 
alike practised by opticians and oculists, and is not, as 
claimed by our opponent, ‘a new professyon of, mur- 
dering the Queen’s English in the term@pefracting the 
eye. This is a term having its ox strictly with 
oculists, who are responsible f QM crime, and has 
unfortunately been inadver followed by many 


opticians. 

“The Optical Ni. no doubt, revise its 
Bill so as to remove e@n the objectionable definition 
‘refracting optici W) d will also vest the Board of 
Regents with Ower to appoint the examiners. 
The Board A Regents will then naturally select quali- 
fied scien men for the office, and who should be 

o all competent applicants, whether they 


be ore or opticians. Only those who are con- 
J y incompetent can then object. The Laws of 
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the State are framed expressly for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the public, and not for any particular class. 
The laws that regulate the practice of medicine are, 
therefore, not intended to protect medical practition- 
ers, but to prevent injury to the public from those 
who, in total ignorance of the sciences of medicine 
and surgery, might traffic as charlatans in these 
branches. The privileges which the State has con- 
ferred on the medical profession, solely in the pubic 
interest, are nevertheless frequently abused by some 
of its members who occasionally take it upon them- 
selves to decide who shall not be born, also when 
| some lives shall terminate, and this too with the 
least possible chance of detection. The privileges ac- 
corded to the medical profession should undoubtedly, 
therefore, now have reached their full limi 
science, as evinced by its possessor’s loy 
manity and to God, is the supreme 
leads others in the profession to aygf¥Sabuse of the 
State’s privilege. It is a factor w SS no college can 
engraft, nor confer a degree a ałanty for, it must 
be inborn in the man. Let ie that conscientious 
oculists will assist us to Q. the passage of a bill 
that will compel all p 5 who practice optometry 
to qualify before Board of Regents. The drug- 
gist is restrictedán@® Yor of the physician, because the 
latter has omili with the law which demands of 
him the prgggé? and superior education. The optician 


should, e similarly restricted, first, because he is 
not See of medicine, and secondly, be- 
| cau e oculist is not at present required by law to 
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pass an examination proving his superiority in op- 
tical knowledge over the optician. The oculist, there- 
fore, has no more just claim to the exclusive right 
to prescribe glasses than he has to the sole right 
to prescribe shoes or artificial teeth, all of which are 
merely applied to sustain normal conditions. In 
metaphorically appying X-rays to the average oculist, 
we at present simply find his optical vestment fear- 
fully outshadowed by that of his medical degree.” 


MEDICAL PRESS CRITICISM. 


From the Optical Journal, August, 1896. 


“The Medical Press takes umbrage at the striving 
after higher things by opticians, giving vent to scorn 
in the following: “The vendors of spaga les pro- 
pose to follow the example of the p ers, nurses, 
mid-wives, and, perhaps, the chi y sweeps and 
pork butchers, and to get pero recognized and 
registered by law. At least iN, with that object, 
has been introduced in pew York Legislature, 
which provides for a tè Board composed of spec- 


tacle sellers, with a s of examiners, and all sorts 
of penalties for ne who sells a pair of goggles 
without a li l Our contemporary forgets the 
Sporadic: their society. But why shouldn’t all 
be regist whose trade or profession demands spe- 
cial Rei ous lack of which injury may be in- 
pon innocent persons?’’ —-Medical Record. 


flict 
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THE OPTICIAN’S ANSWER. 


New York, July 11, 1896. 


To the Editor of Medical Record: 


Dear Sir:—‘“‘In your comment of June 27th, on a 
vituperative article in the Medical Press, wherein op- 
ticians are assailed for seeking legislation, you justly 
ask: ‘But why shouldn't all be registered whose 
profession demands the exercise of special skill, 
through lack of which injury may be inflicted upon 
innocent persons?’ 

“Your suggestion so fully meets with my own 
belief, that I feel obliged to ask of you the courtesy 
to accept for publication an outline of my opinions 
on the subject. It is, however, not my desire in this 
instance to reply to the oculist’s vituperatiga op- 
ticians, which can certainly not lead to a&amicable, 
logical, or just settlement of their diff€tences. Such 
utterance being wholly irrelevant W scientific dis- 
cussion, it is merely desired to py e opticians’ ar- 
gument fairly before the mégicaf profession. It is 

now pretty generally conceda among oculists, op- 

i ticians, and the public @hat the time has arrived 

when the practice hiing glasses to the sight 
should be N law. In seeking to accom- 
plish this end itGsya so obvious that a restriction or 
an extension-a&privileges will of necessity meet with 
more or Ie€S)pposition from those who consider 
| ems ected by the innovation of special legis- 
| ax so that such opposition will be the greater 
ne) 
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and more justified when the vested right of those con- 
cerned is interfered with. At the present time phy- 
sicians and opticians are alike lawfully engaged in the 
practice of optometry. In the absence of a prohibitory 
law in the past, or one granting to either a special 
privilege, physicians and opticians have entered into 
and pursued such practice in good faith, and with 
the justified confidence of being permitted to con- 
tinue the practice followed by their predecessors. 
Therefore, any legislation which would interfere with 
such vested rights, would not only be cruel and un- 
just, but also unconstitutional. The objects to be 
attained through legislation will, therefore, neces- 
sarily be prospective and not retrospective. The treat- 
ment of the eye, in the abstract, properly belongs to 
the physician, so long as he keeps within the limits 
of the knowledge accredited to him undeahis medical 
degree. Optometry, however, involv e “science of 
optics, so that the right to adapt ee to the sight 
should properly belong to those @ o are best quali- 
fied in optics, since this is eri) science actually 
involved in making the eststhat lead to the choice 

and execution of the pr@per spectacles. The medical 

degree does not carry@yith it a knowledge in optics, 

any more than jt a knowledge of the Kingdom 

of Heaven, so t it would be highly unjust and 
illogical to Gep td to physicians the exclusive right 

to ee art based upon a science which, indeed, 
the mity of medical practitioners disclaim any 
Wedge of whatsoever. It cannot be denied that 


k 
oC who has a medical education, will be 
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better qualified to deal with the eye, if he proposes to 
treat disease, than he who has not; also that the ocu- 
list who has a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
optics, will be better fitted for the same service, if he 
is to properly adapt glasses, than he who has not. 
But, in consideration of the fact that physicians are 
at present not required to pass an examination before 
the Regents, in theoretical and practical optics, there 
is no more just reason why oculists, under the mere 
qualification of the medical: degree, should use it as a 
pretext to dictate to opticians, from a medical stand- 
point, than opticians have to dictate to oculists from 
the opticians’ point of view. These facts, in con- 
nection with certain prevalent abuses, led the skilled 
opticians of this State to apply to Dr. Roosa and 
others, to assist in perfecting a plan by whidh the 
practice of optometry might be regulate hese 
gentlemen not only met the opticians’ a 


ticians hav- 
ing any rights in the premises. 2 sult is known 
and was the best to have been Fay d under the cir- 
cumstances. However, optigraNs are still willing to 
cooperate with just medic en to secure the passage 
of a bill that will c I all persons who adapt 
glasses to the sight R\qualify before a Board of Ex- 
aminers appoint the Regents of the State, pro- 
vided the vegteg rights of those physicians and opti- 


cians now sopngaged shall be preserved. Such a bill 
could Ke: 


discourtesy, but also e E 


Re or the appointment, by the Regents, of a 
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Board of Examiners in Optometry, to consist of an 
adequate number of persons versed in physiology and 
pathology of the eye, theoretical and practical optics, 
etc. 


2. “Every person before beginning to practise 
optometry, after the passage of the Act, should pass 
an examination and receive a certificate. 


3. “Every person who is now engaged in the 
practice of optometry, upon well substantiated proof 
of the fact, should receive a certificate of registration, 
exempting him from the aforesaid provision. 


4. “It should be unlawful for any person to 
practise optometry unless he has been granted a cer- 
tificate in accordance with one of the above pro- 
visions. 


5. “Nothing in the preceding seià should be 
construed to apply to persons sell spectacles 


simply as merchandise, and oe no pretensions 
to scientific knowledge or in adapting lenses 
to defective sight. K 


6. ‘The practice Gptometry could be defined as 
follows, namely: e employment of subjective 
means and inst Ae used objectively to determine 


the accomm@detive and refractive states of the eye, 
and the.seppe of its various functions in general; or 
the act @ prescribing lenses for the eye, by either or 
b the aforesaid methods, to determine the choice 

a o effect the sale of glasses to assist the sight. 
hO) 
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“A bill encompassing these provisions would not 
affect the vested rights of physicians and opticians 
now in practice; nor could it consistently meet with 
opposition from merchants who sell glasses upon 
order, whereas it would prevent others in the future 
from engaging in the practice of optometry, unless 
they had passed an examination satisfactory to the 
Regents. Besides, it would gradually tend to dis- 
courage non-medical men from entering the practice 
of optometry, thus eventually confining such prac- 
tice strictly to those medical men who had acquired 
a sufficiently thorough knowledge in optics to prac- 
tise optometry upon the plane it should be conducted. 
Such policy would no doubt also lead to the incor- 
poration and charter of a college of optometry, The 
Society, recently organized by opticians, c N after 
the passage of such a bill, and throu Q properly 
enforced and adequate code of aC ourage opti- 
cians from pursuing many preval Wensurable prac- 
tices, besides engaging to elevat op CScians to a better 
scientific and practical kn othecee of their calling. 
The opticians in this te justified in their de- 
mands, and only app =e fair-minded men of the 
medical profession X them to secure justice for 
all concerned, Onn is after all the only subject 
of their conte 

RS 


Yours respectfully, 
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The reply to this courteous appeal appeared also 
in the Optical Journal, as follows: 


THE MEDICAL RECORD. 


New York, July 15, 1896. 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE, Esq. 


Dear Sir:—‘‘We have carefully read your com- 
munication, and do not feel that its publication in the 
Medical Record would serve any good purpose. It 
would only provoke a discussion upon a subject, 
which can admit of no question among medical men, 
namely, that one who attempts to treat disease by 
drugs, surgical appliances, the knife, or ses, must 
be a qualified physician. This does ep} imply that 
opticians and others who are entru with carrying 
out of physicians’ prescriptions» Gould not be re- 
quired to demonstrate their fess for the technical 
tasks which they undertake’ 


Verygyu y yours, 
(14) Editor, Medical Record. 
cP (His autograph was omitted.) 


In the-game issue of the Optical Journal there ap- 
pear N o one of Mr. Prentice’s opinions of the 


Mew Law enacted in Ohio, to wit: 


& 
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"THE MEDICAL LAW OF OHIO. 
(Passed February 27, 1896) 
Original in the Optical Journal 


By CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


“This Law cannot be construed to apply to per- 
sons who do not make a charge for their services 
in prescribing glasses, since it distinctly reads: ‘Any 
person shall be regarded as practising medicine 
~* -* >.who shall * * * ‘fora fee prescribe 
eo any agency *) * > * “for s.r * aa 
infirmity or disease’ The word ‘fee’ would un- 
doubtedly have been left out, if the authors of the 
bill could have consistently done so. ‘To have left 
it out would have made it necessary for wi 
and shoe makers to qualify under the 
gree. However, the present bill makes 
medicine contingent only upon the pf 
a fee. In other words, it is onl ractice to apply 
remedial agents when anyon ks physician charges 
a fee for such service. Tehe man of ordinary 
intelligence the evil conggquences of malpractice are 
just as great when a ss not charged, yet the new 
medical law is bli them. On the other hand, 
it is straining aie to claim, as stated in an article 
in the Americ rnal of Ophthalmology for June, 
that ‘glass e given for the relief of a bodily in- 
firmity. movie Glasses are prescribed for the 
purp SS giving to parallel rays of light that par- 
ticuler direction for which all eyes, in a state of rest, 
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are specifically adapted, and which, in accordance 
with their physiological development, nature intended 
them to receive and focus upon their retinae. 

“The eye, which in a state of rest refracts parallel 
rays to a focus upon its retina, has been conveniently 
chosen as the normal optical standard, because it is 
thus specifically adapted to the physical law which 
governs rays reflected from distant objects. But, in 
any particular case, where the eye would preferably 
be protractedly used at finite distance, the ideal stand- 
ard eye would preferably be that having its far point 
located at the occupation distance. Such an eye 
would be myopic, and would be less infirm than the 
accepted normal eye, which would require to exces- 
sively use its accommodation in the same act. The 
subject of infirmity, to be hypercritical, is, therefore, 
only relative, depending upon the use RAN hich the 


eye in any particular case is put, a ot upon its 
deviation from any arbitrarily sen standard. 


Symptoms of distress, as an in ion of eye strain, 
are apt to accompany the es all eyes, whenever 
rays from an external obje& fail to enter them in the 
direction for which are structurally adapted. 
The desirability of Oyig glasses depends upon these 
symptoms, whi Crs clearly not disease, nor are 
glasses dicey fabled to or for either. The symp- 
toms areca a sequel to the fact that the eyes are 
being expgred to rays for which they are not adapted. 
To ymptoms is homeopathic. The principle of 
homo pathy is, however, not applicable to glasses, 
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if these are to be construed as medical agents; other- 
wise a myopia of 4 Dioptries should prove amenable 
to an attenuated homeopathic dose of 0.004 of a 


Dioptry. 


“The allopathic practitioner who claims a refrac- 
tive error to be disease, or who treats it as a symp- 
tom of disease through lenses as his medical agents, 
should properly become a convert to homeopathy. 

“The incompetent man, who being privileged to 
adapt glasses only to presbyopes, would, vulgarly 
speaking, sooner or later, have a crack at all persons, 
since most of them reach the necessary age to give 
him his chance. The oculist who advocates this 
procedure, as the loop-hole through which incompe- 
tent opticians may be permitted to escape the new law, 
evidently has very little respect for age. Nec the 
suggestion is very little short of cri Bal, besides 
being irreconcilable from a scientific dpoint. To 
advise and to tolerate the hap-h sale of specta- 
cles on the one hand, and to the act of intelli- 
gently and scientifically atating them a misde- 
meanor on the other, is egtrèrely rank logic. We can 
only repeat that glasse proper power are worn to 
sustain the correla ount of convergence or di- 
vergence of foe ight rays that is associated with 
the hypermetropig or myopic eye of any given degree; 
just as shof proper dimensions are worn to sus- 
tain ees temperature of the feet, which are 
of di ce shape and size. On removing the proper 
ene symptoms of distress will be apt to follow, 
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when the object viewed does not emit rays of the 
proper direction. Analogously, on removing the 
shoes, symptoms of discomfort are apt to follow when 
the surface stood upon is abnormally wet or cold. 
Diseased eyes and diseased feet, are diseased, either 
with or without glasses, and with or without shoes, 
respectively. These only are strictly pathological, 
and their treatment by medicine or surgery properly 
belongs to the physician. Opticians do not propose 
to treat disease, nor can it be treated by glasses. “hey 
are, however, at present justified in ‘treating light’ by 
means of lenses, and resenting the dictatorship and 
impudence of certain oculists, until such time as a 
just law is enacted to regulate the practice of optom- 
etry. Such a law will insure physicians being masters 
of a science in which, in many instances, they are now 
scarcely more than amateurs. Then only wl they be 
justified in dictating to those opticians otare now 
better qualified in optics than thepplKes. In my 
letter addressed to the Editor of Oy edical Record 
such a law is outlined, but me or the response that, 
‘the subject can admit of no\gyestion among medical 
men’. In other words, K adical men cannot admit 
the truth as evidence ingebuttal of their argument. It 
is positively disgu Ox that certain oculists are so 
wantonly blind Cc truths involved, and that this 


alone should eir only apparent justification for 
desiring toie rough shod over the vested right of 
optician heir narrow view, illogical argument, 
and Snesty in suppressing the truth, should cer- 
tai disqualify them as practitioners entrusted with 
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the duty and ability to reason from cause to effect. 
The most essential attributes for the true physician to 
possess are conscience and logic. Neither of these 
qualities, have, however, thus far, figured in the argu- 
ments of those who have violently opposed opticians. 
Nor do they seem to.appreciate the historical truth 
that violated vested rights and bloodshed have, in 
many instances, been as closely associated as thunder 
and lightning. The subject under consideration is 
too serious in all its aspects to permit of a violation of 
justice.” 


OPTICIAN VS. OPTICIST. 


Original in the Optical Journal, September, 1896. 


By CHARLES F. PRENTICE. K 


“Prior to the published theories of(Nonders, in 
1865, and for a period of 500 yersubsequent to 
the invention of spectacles, Sk pre prac- 
tised the art of adapting tose he ac) Hence 
the definition of the word @fician: 1. ‘A person 
skilled in the science of cs. 2. ‘One who makes 
or sells optical glass TaBe d Or Since 1865 
oculists have nse competition with those op- 
ticians who stillGoJ ow the traditional custom of their 
predecessors+G@ adapting glasses, and who should, 
therefore, classed under both the aforesaid defini- 
tions ctively. Oculists, in furthering their pro- 
eniga have been compelled to depend only upon 
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the mechanical skill of certain opticians, and have, 
therefore, fostered the existence of those who possess 
no other competency than that conveyed by the afore- 
said second definition. To oculists we owe the new 
creation, the optometrically incompetent, dispensing 
optician. By this no disrespect is meant to the latter, 
who have already admitted the fact before the Com- 
mittee on Public Health in Albany. With evident 
unfairness to competent opticians, of the class first 
mentioned, oculists now claim that only their dis- 
pensing opticians are ‘representative’. This naturally 
suits the selfish purpose of certain oculists, who do 
not propose to recognize the true definition of the 
word, optician. As a type of medical men they, with- 
out authority, essay to establish new definitions in 
other sciences besides medicine, and in their opinion 
that should be sufficient and decisive. <N 

“If dispensing opticians used th Ga jective ‘dis- 
pensing’, there would not be necesSty for opticians 
who adapt glasses to seek a te escriptive of their 
traditional practice. Howev der existing circum- 
stances, opticians prope ave in many instances, 
sought to make Bap Saine vocation publicly 
known, by using s qualifying prefix to optician, 
intended, as a r Not to make a ‘bare-faced attempt 
to make mofieyat the expense of a few credulous 
dupes’, byt,rather to distinguish themselves from 
those (dpytcians who are incompetent to adapt 
sag ind who prefer to pose as the servants of 

s 
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“If the latter is not true, then he who calls him- 
self a ‘Refracting Optician’ should be included in the 
above unfair criticism. 

“Some years ago I recognized the general drift 
of events, and, therefore, introduced the term Opticist, 
which has since been recognized by lexicographers as 
a perfectly proper term, being on a parallel with den- 
tist, pharmacist, and physicist, and which is now de- 
fined in the Century Dictionary as follows: ‘A per- 
son skilled or engaged in the study of optics’. Having 
coined the word it was natural that I should use it and 
copyright it, so as to protect myself against others 
who might appropriate it without being deserving 
of the distinction. This distinction is, an adequate 
knowledge of mathematics, and without which the 
study of optics cannot be comprehensively, owed, 
When, however, opticians in general shall e passed 
qualifying examinations, I shall glag waive my 
present right to the word. 


“There are at present oe are physicians 
as well as opticists, and it is GE e of oculist who 


should set the pace for thos{Hho in the future ought 
to be intrusted with ES care of the eye. When 
the State Examinatio@;šHall have been raised to the 
proper standard, e opticians will be recognized 
as mechanics aQd) opticians—men skilled in optics, 
without cite ot them, however, having the privilege 
to adapt ses, unless they shall also have passed 
ON xaminations in physiology and pathology 

Those opticians and others, who at pres- 
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ent, have vested rights in the premises, should merely 
receive certificates exempting them from the provisions 
of the law governing the practice of optometry, and 
it would not be difficult then for such opticians to 
mutually agree upon a name by which, during the 
brief period of their existence, they could be com- 
monly known and recognized. Such certificates 
would not qualify opticians of the present as being 
anything more than exempts; but then that would 
be a good deal to be thankful for, and quite enough 
too, when examination is not demanded. Besides, 
this would conform to the concessions that were 
made to dental and medical practitioners who prac- 
tised prior to the enactment of the dental and medi- 
cal laws. Registered Optician would then signify as 
much as Refracting Optician, which was a term un- 
avoidably made use of at the time we were associated 
with dispensing opticians in seeking legisti n. Dis- 
pensing opticians could not register, beefdse they have 
already admitted their inability tocaNapt glasses, and 
have, therefore, forfeited the ri o do so. The so- 
called refracting opticians Cory, considering the 
progress of the times, ar oportionately no better 
qualified, and do no rë for their customers than 
the opticians of old.Q)fn fact, the latter established 
the precedent th Cow enables refracting opticians 
to account fopthalt presence in the community. My 
right, as an ian to adapt glasses is merely based 


upon suc ecedent, notwithstanding the fact that I 
am RN Ily entitled to the term opticist. To doa 
Mi one matter; to know why we do it is quite 


thi 
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another. Opticians thirty years hence, recognized 
by some other name, under the proper form of law, 
if only practising optometry as many now do, will 
probably consist of such medical men as may prefer 
to follow the spectacles business to the exclusion of 
all other things. It is to be expected that they will 
then be as far in advance of opticians of the present 
time, as the latter now feel themselves to be techni- 
cally in advance of opticians who controlled spec- 
tacles fitting thirty years ago. Opticians cannot now 
expect to get from under medical opposition by striv- 
ing to set up a new genus of optician. But they 
should seek recognition from, and endeavor to gain 
the cooperation of such broad minded oculists who 
will be willing to see the present opticians’ vested 
tight protected, as well as anxious to suppkrt a 
legislative bill which will also in other ects be 
perfectly consistent with the practical a ogical ap- 
plication of true science. To be ON, and fair, 
the college graduates, those physici who have also 
collegiately qualified themseluæ optics, should cer- 
tainly have a recognized advaKkDige over opticians who 
are now, generally speaki inadequately trained for 
scientific research, besj being deficient in many 
other things for vÀ they may be more or less 
justly censured. 

CIA oculGss were today qualified by a degree 
in optics, th@y* would certainly, to some extent, be 
SEN Opposing opticians, but, it is just this 
omiss which, added to the opticians’ vested right, 
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justifies opticians in their claim at present to have 
equal rights in the premises. 

“My efforts in behalf of opticians have really only 
been exercised with a view to protect their vested 
right during the epoch of their existence under a law 
to regulate the practice of optometry and not, as has 
been variously represented, to aid in the creation of 
a new type of opticians. Unless a new law is soon 

passed to regulate the present abuses, we shall indeed 
soon find the future opticians’ only knowledge and 
competency to exist in their skillful use of the skias- 
copic mirror. 

“Under able instructors it is, in fact, possible with 
apt pupils, in a few weeks, to make novices sO eX- 
pert with the mirror as to enable them to eclipse, in 
rapidity of work, others of more profo d optical 
knowledge, who adapt glasses by the c Vive use of 
other methods. Such skiacopists Q however, as 
a rule, be found extremely shal in their optical 
attainments. Without for a ss ent desiring to be- 

o 


little the value of skiasc rD) the general attain- 
ments of such insects skillful use of the mirror 


will, in my opinion, arther than anything else to 
inspire the patient:gQpnfidence in the empty-headed 
though skiascop? proficient fakir. 


“To the <bl@teachings of Dr. Ed. Jackson we owe 
the widestqnublicity of the scientific value of skiascopy 
as an olgjyetive means of determining ocular refraction, 

ee -medical men are now giving more attention 
< è subject than is generally supposed. Why not 
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then pass a law to regulate the practice of optometry, 
before superficially instructed men, competent only 
with the mirror, can prove themselves a majority 
among all who now adapt glasses, either with or 
without a medical education? With this object in 
view, established opticians should be willing to yield 
every point to their adversaries, except that which 
will preserve their present lawful right, while continu- 
ing in business under a law such as outlined in my 
letter in the previous number of this Journal. To 
make my views absolutely clear, I herewith submit 
a copy of a bill, which, while having the approval of 
several prominent oculists, is not entirely satisfactory 
to some opticians of my acquaintance. However, 
with the concurrance of the majorities on both sides, 
a just and mutually satisfactory adjustment om these 
lines should be speedily reached.” «O 


* x x 


The aforesaid “copy of a bill” isein reprinted, 
but introduced to follow critici Qiade of the pre- 
viously defeated Bill to Incore the Optical So- 
ciety of the State of New Yo€Q)*to wit: 


Q 
THE OPTICIANS QQSOPHTHALMOLOGISTS. 
Editorial in MEDICAL NEWS, Sept. 19, 1896. 
This was ER in the Optical Journal, together with inter- 


polated F tals in italics by Charles F. Prentice. 


A y% rt was made during the last session of 
the Ne York Legislature to pass a bill entitled ‘An 
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Act to Incorporate the Optical Society of the State 
of New York, etc.’ This objectionable measure was 
discussed at the time in the columns of the News, . 
and the efforts of its promoters were defeated. But as 
it bids fair again to engage the attention of the Leg- 
islature during the coming winter, it seems appro- 
priate to consider the merits of the case as set forth 
in a recent issue of The Optical Journal. ‘The writer 
says: ‘It is now pretty generally conceded among 
oculists, opticians, and the public, that the time has 
arrived when the practice of adapting glasses to the 
sight should be regulated, by law.’ 

“This is an admission we are pleased to note, but 
the question naturally arises, is there any reason for 
more laws on the subject? (Oculists evidently think 
there is, if we are to judge from their fraquent and 
vituperative literary attacks upon optictdrs.) Those 
already existing seem to cover the gr Qa sufficiently, 
and define plainly enough who practice medi- 
cine in the State. (If the esi laws are satisfac- 
tory, why have oculists no rced them long ago 
by holding offenders ob to justice. Are they 
descendents of Rip V; inkle?) By their pro- 
visions some peopl t physicians, are exempt from 
the application edical Act, namely, manufac- 
turers of ne eyes, limbs, and orthopedic instru- 
ments or, teussts, and in fitting such instruments on 
persons 3 Gad thereof. But it does not exempt any 


clas en who fit eye-glasses, and, as fitting of eye- 
glà for the relief of headache, neuralgia, or any 
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reflex due to defective vision, is practising medicine 
quite as much as the giving of remedies of any kind 
for the relief of any of the ailments to which flesh 
is heir, it seems as if the adapting of glasses to the 
sight were sufficiently regulated by law at the present 
time. (The above exceptions were the only ones 
which the medical profession could consistently estab- 
lish as being related to the subject at the time the law 
was framed.) 

“Admitting the truth of this argument, it fol- 
lows then that the remaining portion of the article 
above quoted loses whatever force it would otherwise 
have. (As this statement is based upon a shallow 
hypothesis, the above quoted medical conclusions are 
false and entirely irrelevant.) For instance, it goes 
ontosay: ‘At the present time, physicians ahh pti- 
cians alike are lawfully engaged in the pr 
tometry. . . Therefore, any legation which 
would interfere with such vested gtht, would not 
only be cruel and unjust, but ako)uhconstitutional.’ 
(And this is an indisputable , when considered by 
honest men.) 


“Tf the opticians hayo Ben lawfully practising op- 


tometry, as the ge an puts it, what is the use 
of complaining CS l; why do they go on quietly 
practising it -efl @Gsl say nothing about it? (Because 


opticians IS) long recognized the necessity of self- 
PA against the unwarranted threats of selfish 
N O rob them of their tights.) 


be) 
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“The truth of the matter is that the practice of 
optometry by the opticians is an invasion of the pre- 
rogatives of the medical practitioner, and is therefore 
not lawful. (While some medical oligarchs may con- 
sider it to be the prerogative of the medical practitioner 
to assume much that he is not fully competent to do, 
yet the indisputable fact remains that oculists have 
invaded the province of the optician without practical 
preparation or knowledge of his art, and without 
special legislative authority to consumate their coveted 
preemption.) 

“The fitting of glasses in hypermetropia, myopia, 
and astigmatism, the discrimination between amblyo- 
pia without optical lesion that may be due to disease, 
the determination whether muscular defects are due 
to refractive errors, or to grave spinal lesions, all 
these and many more tells us plainly the fitting 
of glasses to the eyes should be in thy ands of the 
physician alone, whose medical e¢ tion and train- 
ing make him competent to de th these questions, 
which even to his mind are times difficult, if not 
impossible to solve. ( Prayi ed that the physician has 
unquestionably prove Qs competency in the science 
of practical, cr and applied optics by an ex- 
amination ERS tate Board of Examiners in Op- 


tometry.) 
“The Coins of spectacle frames, the proper 
centeri f lenses and many of the details of the 


opti s calling, necessitate experience and knowl- 
eù% as much as the compounding of prescriptions 
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for drugs. If the opticians would confine their ef- 
forts to perfecting their ranks in this particular, we 
feel confident that the cooperation of the medical 
profession would be theirs. 

“It is a simple matter to talk of the ‘vested right’ 
of the opticians, but they have no rights that are 
greater than the vested rights of the citizens generally, 
and efforts to obtain ‘rights’ that would be detri- 
mental to the public weal ought never to meet with 
success. (The same argument applies to the physi- 
cian who traffics upon postulate skill in optics. The 
public interest will be best served when spectacles are 
adapted by those most proficient in optics, whether 
or not a medical opinion is thrown in with the 
prescription and fee. The aetiological aspect of the 
case is not of interest to those who wear spectacles, 
so long as the best attainable vision is secured BY heir 
aid,) nor will they in this particular, if t Grofession 
will assert its rights, (This they may 
ing the opticians’ bill defining a 
practice of optometry,) insistin a necessary re- 
quirement of all who desire SS practitioners 
in any sense, that they co mg Owith the laws govern- 
ing medical practice.” 

Mr. Prentice SHES ON 


opticians’ R 
THE ee oa AS OPTICIANS. 


y tersely presenting the 
follows: 


TRY isting medical laws, if enforced so as to 
= ticians, will still illogically permit upward 
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of 12,000 general medical practitioners in this State 
to practise optometry without their possessing the 
slightest knowledge of the subject. In fact, the 
great majority of them are now even incompetent to 
treat diseases of the eye, yet they are nevertheless 
entitled to do so under the existing medical law. 
Ophthalmologists, together with the rest, should in 
the future be compelled to qualify in the science of 
optometry before the Board of Regents. By such 
means ophthalmology may be raised to the position 
in medicine which it should properly occupy, and 
until such a law is passed oculists will ever dwell in 
glass houses.”’ 

Mr. Prentice sought to attain this object through 
his own draft of “An Act to Regulate the Practice 
of Optometry in the State of New York,” to wit: 


AN ACT xe) 
TO REGULATE THE PRACT&CE OF OPTOM- 
ETRY IN THE Hake NEW YORK. 


Words in Italics PEA d gh Society's Amendment, 
October 6, 1896. However here given it is Charles F. Pren- 
tice’s draft of the first wevee bill. 


Lat? Tesshall gee duty of the Board of Re- 
gents of the rsity of the State of New York, 
on or befo First Tuesday in May of each year, 
to me our persons, (two versed in physiology 
and p ogy of the eye, and two versed in prac- 


tiç IQhħeoretical and applied optics) who shall com- 
& the State Board of Examiners in Optometry. 


© 
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2. “It shall be the duty of the Board of Examin- 
ers to examine all persons who engage in the prac- 
tice of optometry in the State of New York, and to 
keep record of all such qualified persons. 


3. “Certificates shall be issued by the said Board 
of Examiners to such duly qualified persons, who 
shall pass the examination, and who shall pay a fee 
of fifteen dollars before taking the examination, and 
a fee of ten dollars upon the issuance of a certificate. 


4. “The said Board of Examiners shall confine 
its examinations (to such physiology and pathology 
of the eye, and) to such knowledge (of practical, the- 
oretical, and applied optics) as is essential to the prac- 
tise of optometry. 


5. “Every person before beginning to practise 
optometry in this State, after the passage is Act, 
shall pass an examination before the B of Ex- 
aminers. 


6. “Every person who is eng xO the practice 
of optometry in this State, at eke ne of the passage 
of this Act, shall within nip&sy days thereafter, file 
an affidavit in proof therepfwith the Board of Re- 
gents, who shall make eep record of such person, 
and shall, in consi ron of the sum of five dollars, 
issue to him or fnew’ certificate of registration. 


7. SS ogee entitled to a certificate of regis- 
tration u the full provisions of Section 6 shall 
be exen From the provisions of Sections 1 to.5, 


Se of this Act. 


g 
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8. “Any person, entitled to a certificate as pro- 
vided for in Section six (6) of this Act, who shall 
not, within ninety days after the passage thereof 
make written application to the Board of Regents 
for a certificate of registration, accompanied by a 
written statement, signed by him or her, and duly 
verified before an officer authorized to administer 
oaths within this State, fully setting forth the grounds 
upon which he or she claims such certificate, shall 
be deemed to have waived his or her right to a certifi- 
cate under the provisions of said Section. 


9. “Every person to whom a certificate of exam- 
ination or registration is granted shall display the 
same in a conspicuous part of his or her office. where- 
in the practice of optometry is conducted. 


10. “Every person authorized to pragtise optom- 
etry in this State shall, on receipt of oe be certifi- 
cate, and before beginning to ee register at 
the County Clerk’s office of ounty where he 
or she intends to hos Q book to be kept for 

e, 


that purpose, his or her office and post office 
address. 


Piet he Rs = County shall, upon the 
payment to hi ne dollar, make registry of any 
person on mol or in Sections 3 and 6 of this Act. 


% fees not otherwise provided for in this 
> 26 e paid to the Board of Regents, who shall 
NSS Q of the same all proper expenses incurred under 


= of this Act. 


13. “It shall be unlawful for any person, on and 
after the first day of April, 1897, to practise optom- 
etry in this State, unless he or she shall have been 

| granted a certificate as provided for in Sections 
| 3 or 6. 
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14. “Nothing in the preceding section of this 
Act shall be construed to be applied to persons who 
sell spectacles or eyeglasses without making preten- 
| tions to scientific knowledge or skill in adapting them 
| to the sight. 


15. ‘All physicians who are registered and in 
practice in this State at the time of the passage of 
this Act shall be exempt from all its provisions. 


16. “All violations of the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed misdemeanors, and shall tbe pun- 


ished as such. EAN 
17. - “The practice of optometr defined as 
follows: ‘The employment of éctive and ob- 


jective means to determine- ve) ommodative and 
refractive states of the eye e scope of its func- 
tions in general, or the sct@hadapting glasses to the 
eye by using such a, means as will determine 
their choice.”’ 

@ 


X 
Q XPLANATORY 


“The ve Optometry is used in preference to 
gy as opticians are at present lawfully 
eng the practice of optometry, without being 
= mologists. Besides, optometry is a branch of 
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science which involves a knowledge of theoretical, 
practical, and applied optics, and in which this Act 
is intended to compel qualification. 

“This bill would put an end to the present abuse 
of superficially instructing inadequately prepared per- 
sons in the science of optometry, and should ulti- 
mately encourage the incorporation and charter of a 
College of Optometry. 

“This bill should become a law, because the act 
of scientifically adapting technically correct spectacles. 
to the sight involves knowledge of theoretical, prac- 
tical, and applied optics, which is absolutely inde- 
pendent of all other knowledge and fitness, and be- 
cause the medical degree, alone, does not qualify or 
guarantee a knowledge in optics. 

“This bill provides that all physicians and opti- 


cians now in practice should be permi to thus 
continue, because, under the existing | both classes 
of men have equal rights in the pr s; and because 


the same right was awarded t ntal and medical 
practitioners who practised Ro the enactment of 
the Dental and Medical Laks. 

“The principal objeg,o this bill is to protect the 
public against inc tent and designing persons 
who may in the {frre attempt to traffic upon postu- 
late skill in afas glasses to the sight.” 

The fol ng paragraph was expunged by the 
Society it amended the original draft of the 
afore ill. 


nclusion:—This bill would put an end to the 
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present abuse of superficially instructing both medical 
and non-medical men in the science of optometry, and 
should encourage the incorporation and character of a 
College of Ophthalmology. From the day of its 
enactment oculists will have secured the exclusive 
right to control the science of ophthalmology. For 
the present, the Optical Society can, through enforc- 
ing a proper code of ethics, discourage registered 
opticians, who will constitute its membership, from 
pursuing many now prevalent censuresome practices. 
In my opinion it will thus be possible, within three 
years, to bring about a decidedly better condition of 
affairs.” 


Ks 


The annual meeting of the Society AR on 
October 6th, 1896, in parlor ““DR< the ‘Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York City. xQ. Prentice, the 
president, here presented his af d Bill which was 
freely discussed, but met witks ng opposition from 
MESA- J- Cross and a m&prity who insisted that 


the aforesaid ““Conclusg@’ clause should be elimin- 
ated. The propo NN was also finally amended 
to expunge the hiss phrases contained in Mr. 
Prentice’s ongia draft, it being thought advisable 
to have. the £rents decide what should constitute the 
syllabus OF owever, this assumption eventually 


Proves be erroneous, as Mr. Prentice had in the end 
to_sugest the syllabus, with the concurrence of the 


ne) 
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Optometry Board, after a first Optometry Bill was 
enacted in 1908. 

Mr. Prentice’s Optometry Bill, as amended by the 
Society, was introduced in the Assembly, Jan. 28, 
1897, and referred to the Committee on General 
Laws, where a number of fair and impartial hear- 
ings were given it. At these hearings the Bill was 
strenuously opposed by the oculists from New York 
City. Nevertheless, the Bill was subsequently favor- 
ably reported by the Committee, almost unanimously, 
and, upon final action in the Assembly, lacked only 
three votes to have passed. The Bill was introduced in 
the Senate and referred to the Public Health Commit- 
tee, where it remained until it was too late to be acted 
upon by the Senate. 

The opposition to the Bill was exceedifyl strong, 


because it provided for the oat n of both 
oculists and opticians who wou nee in the prac- 
tice of optometry after its eo 

The Bill was ends tet to include 


at least two physicians Re examiners, and in the 
Senate was amended tg@quire all four of the examin- 
ers to be physici Oy those appointments were to 
be made by the nts. None of these amendments 
were pepo the Society's Legislative Committee 
then in Altay 

The Ow. s president and its Legislative Commit- 
eS red at Albany, where the following address 
iled also as a brief: 


ee 
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PRESIDENT PRENTICE’S ADDRESS. 


Before the Committee on General Laws, New York State 
Assembly, Albany, Feb. 11, 1897. 


“THE HONORABLE CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN 
OF THIS COMMITTEE: 


“The practice of optometry, which embraces the 
act of adapting scientifically correct spectacles to the 
sight, specifically involves a knowledge of practical, 
theoretical and applied optics, which is absolutely in- 
dependent of all other knowledge or fitness. Indeed, 
it is as foreign to medical science as astronomy is to 
pill-making. Yet, a small minority of medical men 
claim that, as the eye is a part of the human body, 
and spectacles are known to relieve headache and other 
nervous reflexes, the practice of optome ieee 
be confined to physicians, who, ignoran@pr not of 
optical science, should, from a mediQ} standpoint, 
have the exclusive right for a medj ats to prescribe 
spectacles as curative medical a . They simply 
class spectacles with arsenic ad Syrup of squills, and 
ask sane men to believe in ir silly contention. 

“Their inconsistency 4t once apparent when it is 
considered that the | degree has been conferred 
upon 12,000 phys ns in this State without any 
examination wQafsoever in optics. These physicians 
are utterly ins@gmpetent to define even the difference 
between eometrical and the optical centers of a 
lens, Fora make no pretentions to such knowl- 
sag Moore the average general medical prac- 
ne) 
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titioner will admit his inability even to treat the 
more serious diseases of the eye; yet, if his conscience 
permits, he may lawfully assume to do it. Further- 
more, and in defiance of these facts, those who oppose 
the bill now before you would further inconsistently 
add to the imperious rights of the medical profession 
the exclusive privilege to traffic upon postulate optical 
knowledge and skill. It stands to reason that so long 
as physicians are not scientifically accredited with 
being proficient opticians, they should not be per- 
mitted to usurp the opticians’ functions and rights, 
which are now based upon tradition covering a period 
of 500 years. 

“As a matter of fact, oculists have only within 
the past 40 years invaded the province of the optician 
without practical preparation or knowledge of his 
art, and without collegiate or lence tele 
to consummate their coveted preempti f the opti- 
cal business. Their attitude cou opticians is 
imperious, impudent, and illogigO Pharmacists are 
now justly placed under ste dicrion of physi- 
cians, because the latter also qualified in the 
science of pharmacy, a k€Qwledge of which everyone 
knows is indispensihI@yjto them in the practice of 


medicine. Optici however, can not be justly 
placed in the s Subservient position, until physi- 
cians who e eye a specialty have been proven 
qualified .qpticians, technically at least. Such physi- 
cians sh be required hereafter to pass an examina- 


tio Gre the Regents in optometry, as well as in 
all Winches of medicine, when opticians, tn the inter- 


+ 
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est of scientific progress will be perfectly willing to 
concede the entire care of the eye to optically proft- 
cient physicians. But, under the operation of such a 
law, all physicians and opticians, now in practice, 
have equal indisputable rights in the premises, and 
expect and deserve protection under that law to con- 
tinue their present practices. The bill under consid- 
eration does not interfere in any way with the rights 
and privileges of any one now actively engaged in 
optical practice, whereas, it does exact that all begin- 
ners in optometry shall in the future pass an examina- 
tion before the Regents. This act can, therefore, only 
affect students who have not yet graduated in medi- 
cine, by compelling those of them to qualify in optics 


-` who may desire ultimately to become eye specialists. 


aO 


AČ 
KO 


This act, on becoming a law, would eventual] place 
the sole care of the eye in the hands of ey clalists 
who had previously passed satisfactory inations 
in optics. This would be honest ir, since the 
full power is vested in the Regents 1x the scope of 
the examinations. Fairminde S 


ical men cannot 


honestly oppose this bill, wet is an effective and 


logical means of placin science of optometry 
upon the plane it ost cor among physicians. 
The passage of thi ould certainly also in the 
future spare ocylid{3 the reproach of seeking shelter 
under the medi egree for their claim to a knowl- 
edge of optits hich the medical degree does not now 


in the sli t place in evidence. 


ave object of this bill is to protect the public 
in S uture against incompetency, by arresting the 
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present unwarrantable influx of optically incompetent 
medical as well as non-medical men and who now 
in many instances traffic purely upon postulate optical 
knowledge. 

“The bill exacts that all opticians now practising 
optometry shall be required to register and receive 
certificates, exempting them from examination, just 
the same as was done with non-graduate dental and 
medical practitioners who practised at or before the 
time when the dental and medical acts became law. 
The scientific opticians of today appreciate far better 
than the whimpering oculists, who oppose this bill, 
the necessity for the proper regulation of the optical 
business in the public’s interest. 

“Recently, in the city of Syracuse, the opticians 
offered to examine the eyes of school children and, 
in cases of need, to furnish them w}fh)gfasses free 
of charge. The Board of Educatio sely awarded 
this privilege to opticians. It evidently appre- 
ciated that under existing c stances, oculists, if 
exclusively privileged, mj ays to make medical 
cases out of subjects wh ight require only specta- 
cles or, perhaps, noth@g. 

“At the PreseRK e, and in the absence of any 
State examinatjes*in optics, it would be as illogical 
to empower (physicians with the sole control of ap- 
plied optig6ys it would be to give them exclusive juris- 


w also claim curative properties in certain cases 
tvous disease. 
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“Indeed, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, if you 
now permit oculists to thwart the passage of this 
bill, you may also soon have aurists appear before 
you advocating a medical education for all those who 
essay to act upon the nervous system with the hand 
organ. 

“With all due respect, medical men already have 
privileges enough under the existing State medical 
law, and of which they are even now, in many in- 
stances, unable to prevent serious abuse by certain 
unprincipled members of the profession. 

“Those among them, who appear before you to 
kill this bill in committee, merely now seek to have 
you also misconstrue the intent of the medical prac- 
tice act, which became law as a protection to the 
public against designing and incompetent ons, 
and not for the purpose of fattening the@y: 
oculists, or any other class of medical m 

“This bill is a fair, honest, and n&ficial public 
measure, which should receive nqualified sup- 
port of every member of this hdaorf#ble body. There- 
fore, we, as a committee, repr@nting the independent 
scientific opticians of thi iate, now invoke you to 
uphold our just righ Ordre the people, and in the 
interest of science_a N4 public, beg you to recom- 
mend to the ho ble members of the Legislature, 
for considerati6p and speedy passage, this commend- 
able, just eminently necessary bill. 

HYY oculists cannot take offense at this argu- 


ments e simply invite them to purify their ranks 


ses of 
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through this bill, the same as opticians propose to 
do their own.” 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE, President, New York. 
GEORGE R. BAUSCH, Rochester. 

A. JAY Cross, New York. 

J. J. MACKEOWN, New York. 

W. W. BISSELL, Rochester. 

_M. E. KENNY, Utica. 
E. R. MASON, Binghamton. 
Legislative Committee. 


x x 2k 


However, this appeal suffered the same fate as the 
previous one that sought to incorporate the Optical 
Society of the State of New York. 

Following this defeat, the Society mg A Rochester, 
N. Y., on June 8, 1897, at which a the officers 
were present, excepting the Pr nt, Charles F. 
Prentice, who was ill. Nor d e thereafter attend 
any of the Society’s meeti Qriil enactment of the 
Optometry Law. Inc Oe of Mr. Prentice’s 
absence, his address was@ad by the Vice-President, as 
follows: Q 


DEFEAT OnE FIRST OPTOMETRY BILL 


Explained CY Society’s Meeting at Rochester, N. Y., 
ee ee 8, 1897, by Charles F. Prentice. 


QO absence of the President, Mr. George R. 
Vice-President, requested to be heard as 
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“In view of a recent attempt to alarm opticians 
by creating an ill-founded doubt as to the fidelity of 
the Society’s officers to their trust, Mr. Prentice has, 
in defense of the Executive Committee and himself, 
requested me to present to you the following brief 
history of past events. He says:”’ 

“The Society at its meeting in October placed the 
original bill, which stipulated that four persons versed 
in optometry should be appointed as examiners by the 
Regents, in charge of the Executive Committee, with 
full discretionary powers. 

“Just before the first hearing by the Committee on 
General Laws, a prominent member of the Assembly 
informed us that he and his friends would strenuous- 
ly oppose the bill unless it were therein specified that 
at least one physician should be a member o S ex- 
amining board. The members of your C 
then at Albany, ċonsisted of Mr. Cross ÑY. Kenney 
and myself, who, after consultation wash’ our counsel, 
also present, conceded such ame t, and for the 
following reason: 

“It was evident that the o€inal bill gave to the 
Regents the power to ap four persons versed in 
optometry, so that the s indeed not any reason 
why the Regents co ot have appointed four phy- 
Sicilians, who are Gpsinly also persons, to constitute 
the Board of N iners. Notwithstanding our con- 
cession, the Q? ‘hung fire’ in Committee until we 


granted At least two physicians should be examin- 
ers, a hich, for the reason above stated, could 


O 
| a) 
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not affect the intent of the original bill, except to 
prick the ears of those disposed to take alarm. 
= “When the Bill went before the Senate, we were 
told that our opponents would be completely dis- 
armed in their opposition to us, if we unequivocally 
stipulated that the Board of Examiners should con- 
sist of four physicians versed in optometry. In the. 
hope of having the bill pass, which would protect the 
vested right of established opticians, we even con- 
ceded this amendment; more especially as the exam- 
iners were to confine their examinations to such 
knowledge as is essential to the practice of optometry, 
and which would also, therefore, not affect the 
original purport of the bill. At the solicitation of 
Mr. Kenney the bill was also amended so as to ex- 
clude all physicians, both of the present and of the 
future, from the provisions of thet 1. These 
amendments, as a whole, were not ptable tọ each 
of the members of your Com é, yet all agreed 
to compromise upon these t , in the hope that 
the Regents would treat ¢pWWans fairly in the end. 
“The Society was nae with a view to elevate 
opticians to a higher plane of proficiency in their 
calling, so as toi se their sphere of usefulness in 
the Eom) his it was believed could be 
achieved i Getic way than by enacting a law 
that seni deren a continued prostitution of the 
optical $psiness by the present illegitimate influx of 
incg tent persons, who prey upon the public to 
N triment as well as to that of optical science and 


Ñ petent legitimate opticians, generally. 
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“It should not surprise anyone to learn that there 
are some who will always oppose any bill that will 
tend to restrain this influx of persons now privileged 
to adapt glasses. Indeed, among such opponents 
we find some who profess to be the loyal friends 

| of opticians, but self-interest is the only motive 
| that prompts their proclaimed fidelity. The objects 
| we have in view are too lofty for them to appreciate, 
while their interest in lucre remains paramount. 
‘“To show the true purpose of our defeated bill let 
| me now repeat a significant part of my argument 
before Committee on Feb. 28th. This should itself 
be a sufficient answer to those who from a fear 
of curtailed trade interests have undertaken to pro- 
mulgate alarm among opticians. I then said: 


éé ¢ 


This bill logically provides for the p dis- 
tinction being made between the practice of@prometry ~ 
and the practice of medicine, and ma possible, 
in the interest of the public, and all itioners now 
concerned, to correct many exigét agrant abuses, 
both of honesty and SORE KS rough the bill it 
is proposed to unite optician&Qnd medical men, who 
now practise optometry n divergent lines, and to 
lead them upon conv lines of practice to a point 
where in time thee) terests, both educational and 
otherwise, will Qape become so amalgamated as to 
have created Sicredati ned ideal eye-spectalist. 
he: gins and general medical practitioners 
who N ractise optometry will by that time have 
] 


properly lost their present respective rights to it. 


~~ 
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So far as opticians are concerned it would be presump- 
tuous for them to demand that their present status 
as optometricians should remain unchanged to the 
very end, and oculists of today would certainly be 
very neglectful of true science not to resist it. The 
oculists’ opposition to this bill, in my opinion, is 
born principally of the fear that this is the opticians’ 
object. My explanation of this bill, however, should 
correct this erroneous impression. 

“At the end of the present period of evolution 
there will always be dispensing opticians, optical me- 
chanics, who are excluded from the provisions of 
this bill, and who know nothing whatever of optom- 
etry; whereas the ideal eye-specialist, as recognized 
by the State, will be as distinctly characterized, apart 
from the general practice of medicine, as the Dentist ts 
today. The ideal eye-specialist will medi e known 
merely as a physician, oculist or optagétrician, much 
less. ‘an optician.. A State charter llege may some 
day give him a befitting titl XSOculists should be 
willing to assist rather tharktg bstruct the opticians’ 
present effort to elevate Mhe science of optometry to 
its most exalted position 

“Let me add tha h argument was the only one 
which could ha Geen logically made in justification 
of the pesca ee attempt to coerce physicians into 
compliance With a general law to regulate the practice 
of opt ty. The bill, thus comprehensive, was 
S by your Executive Committee, and was 


siQequently supported by those who have since 


a OR a 
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spread alarm; and for neither of which acts am I, 
individually, responsible. The fact that I have at 
various times explained the ultimate possible results 
of the amended bill’s enactment, could not in any way 
affect the actual results in case the bill became law. 
‘These results would undoubtedly have been the same | 
either with or without my correct or even incorrect 
interpretations of them. However, as it would be 
folly henceforth to advocate the same bill, there will 
not be occasion for using the same argument, or even 
a similar one. There would, therefore, be no need for 
such alarm among opticians as has just been incited by 
certain professed friends of the opticians. My pet- 
sonal solicitude for the welfare of established opticians 
and the public has been such as to cause me to bend 
every effort in my power to secure for them, ¢ollec- 
tively, a just recognition of their rights. THs have 
done with total disregard of all selfish in ts, while 
also wholly ignoring censure from e scientific 
men in whose estimation I had prevj y risen. Cor- 
rupt reflections upon my motive been frequently 
| made, and are certainly a reward for my con- 
scientious efforts. 
| “The professed frien opticians may, however, 
| rest assured that I sha@néver advocate any measure 
| _ Which will not tgn@yd elevate the opticians’ practice 
of optometry e its present system of abuses, and 


ee A an nN ET RR 
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through a péxfBruance of which only a few self-in- 
terested pe s can profit.” 

Mr tice had also prepared the following ad- 
N t he had expected to deliver at one of the 


> 
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Sessions of the meeting held by the Society at Roches- 
ter June 8, 1897, but illness prevented his attendance. 
It was, however, published shortly afterward in the 
Keystone, as follows: 


‘Gentlemen and Fellow-members: 


“At the last annual meeting of this Society at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, in October, it endorsed the bill 
to regulate the practice of optometry, which was sub- 
sequently introduced last winter in the Assembly by 
the Hon. G. S. Horton, and in the Senate by the 
Hon. Benjamin M. Wilcox, to whom we are greatly 
indebted for their earnest efforts in its behalf. The 
bill was originally so framed as to logically regulate 
the practice of optometry by whomsoever practised, 
so that interested physicians, as well as opticians, 
would in the future be obliged to proogy it com- 
petency, to adapt glasses to the eyes ore the Re- 
gents of the State. By such m 
be possible to suppress many exjsNiig abuses by both 
classes of practitioners. To urprise of all fair- 
minded legislators and ots a few extremely preju- 
diced oculists in this Spaté’ through wilful misrepre- 
sentation of our mes, succeeded in stampeding 
and arraying a AW of subaltern physicians against 
a legislative #I{Qhħat could serve no other purpose 
than to ele he practice of optometry to its most 
exalted pe Bon among the sciences. 


id such physicians change their unreason- 
titude towards it, even after I had personally 
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explained its worthy objects and consequences in a 
circular letter addressed to them through the various 
county medical societies of the State. The bill had, 
in fact, subsequently even been amended, in the 
Senate, to provide for a full board of physicians as 
examiners, without producing the slightest ameliorat- 
ing effect upon the opposition from these panic- 
stricken medical men. Indeed, they seemed to have 
lost all reason, for they did not even present such 
truthful argument as should have been commensurate 
with the moral instincts and profound learning of 
truly scientific men. Their leaders flinchingly pleaded 
that the bill was distasteful to the medical profession; 
thus, like squeamish patients, themselves shuddering at 
the thought of having to take a medicine, in the form 
of a legislative bill, which promised the ch ef- 
fectual relief from the many ills of whig” they so 
bitterly complain. In justice to ab culists and 
fair-minded physicians generally, i st be admitted 
that these did not join the Bobs through medi- 
cal sophistry, endeavored tog ive the members of 
the Legislature, and who, f@)want of a medical edu- 
cation were believed by@ar opponents to be of an 
especially gullible i oc. In fact, to inspire leg- 
islators with bot e and admiration of the eye- 
doctor, the enir menagerie of ‘dangerous diseases’ 
was trotted. @pt together with ‘the trained oculist’ 
who, ace central figure in the arena, was adver- 
tised printed circular, as being the only one 
ca nt ‘to save the lives of unfortunates who, 
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through ignorance, it was claimed, frequently sought 
refuge with ‘refracting opticians’ ambitious to pose 
as oculists. 

“It was also asserted by them that ‘many serious 
constitutional diseases first manifest themselves in 
the eye’ and that ‘these can be detected only by a phy- 
sician’. At the hearing before Committee we admit- 
ted this, and then called attention to the general 
medical practitioner, who, when consulted, invari- 
ably inspects the patient’s tongue, feels his pulse, and, 
in some instances, takes his body temperature. We 
all know that he does not also take the precaution 
to look into the patient’s eye to determine whether 
or not the disease, which he is consulted to diagnose, 
‘first shows itself in the eye’, but, he simply pre- 
scribes, in complete ignorance of all possible intra- 
ocular revelations. Now, if there is the\slightest 
possibility of the disease first showin in the 
eye, then every physician, who IgA ot in every 
instance first look into the eye the mirror, to 
determine it, must be pily ag Pc malpractice. 
Therefore, through havin itted our opponents’ 
over-critical contention, ra a serious omission 
in the daily practice of@hþe entire medical profession. 
In short, this featu their argument proved itself 
a boomerang, cè&Ning havoc in their own ranks. 
Indeed, their gun blew out at the breech, for in 
the same, pritfted document these medical gentle- 
men (es cunningly, though falsely, claimed that 


‘medi tudents are compelled by law to study four 
yed order to be able to treat eyes and fit glasses’. 
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Now Gentlemen, the truth is that, in the highest 
medical college in the State, out of three thousand 
one hundred and twenty lecture hours in four years, 
only six hours, in the third collegiate year, are com- 
pulsorily devoted to the subject of refraction, or op- 
tometry. It is scarcely a wonder that certain oculists 
should have entertained a fear that medical applicants 
for examination in optometry would have a hopeless 
chance in competing with opticians in such examina- 
tions before the State Board of Examiners. All fair- 
minded men will undoubtedly agree that those ocu- 
lists who insist on ‘the enactment of stringent medical 
laws for the protection of the public against charla- 
tans and quacks’ should themselves remedy the 
present deficiencies in the medical college curriculum, 
before demanding that optometry should prac- 
tised exclusively by medical graduates, h x only 
the aforesaid preparatory six hours o ] tuition. 
These oculists’ plea that the passage r bill would 
protect opticians against prosecuti or violation of 
the medical laws was equally il ded. If opticians 
are really now violating devo act, why have 
not oculists prosecuted offertding opticians long ago? 
Simply because they that, under the existing 
law, the Courts ustain opticians as having 
equal rights wi ical men to practise optometry. 
Opticians have ctised optometry for five hundred 
years, whet oculists have only entered into it 
within t ast forty years, and that too, in most 
SS without any knowledge of practical or 
theerevic optics. Among both classes of practitioners, 


be) 
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legitimate opticians are the first to have taken am 
honorable and commendable position, by insisting 
that the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York should intercede to protect the public 
against scientifically incompetent persons attempting 
to adapt spectacles. And, Gentlemen, it matters not 
what kind of a bill to regulate the practice of opto- 
metry ever becomes law, the fact will remain that 
established legitimate opticians will justly be en- 
titled to continue such practice until their demise. 
Their vested right will have to be recognized and 
provided for in any bill that may be enacted into 
law; if its constitutionality is to be sustained by the 
Court of Appeals in this, the Empire State of a Na- 
tion whose Constitution, above all else, recognizes 
equality in the rights of all men. 

“The recent contest before the Legis! N having 
shown the unwillingness of a few ndghow-minded 
oculists to have the subject fairly saga dealt 
with, puts opticians in a positi ow to demand 
at least such legislation as wi the public interest, 
secure the proper regulatiorko the opticians’ practice 
of optometry. Let us, therefore, strive to have the 
opticians’ future R to practise optometry 
attested to by th NEE ts through a State Board of 
Examiners, as N contrast to the medical 
graduates’ six kéurs tuition in optometry, and whose 
right to p Rise it upon a confiding public is now 
merely ened by their friends upon the pretext of 


the N Ninates possession of the medical degree. 
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“The few oculists who advocate the medical de- i 
gree as alone affording sufficient protection to the 
public, thereby only shamelessly seek to take advan- 
tage of the exceptional privileges already accorded to 
the medical profession by the people. 

| “So far as such unrestrained practice of optometry 

| by medical graduates is concerned, the public’s confi- 

| dence in it is certainly most unsuspectingly and care- 
lessly misplaced. Every member of this Society 
should, therefore, do all in his power to give these 
facts the proper and much needed publicity. 

“There are fortunately many eminent oculists 
whose optometric qualifications are indisputable, as | 
well as many able physicians who conscientiously re- | 


frain from the practice of optometry; and the very | 
fact that these did not collectively join interast with | 
our late opponents should give us hope ‘fat legiti- | 
mate opticians and the people may ave their i 
tights justly recognized. O 

“My opinion of the course w, epi in the future | 
pursue will, therefore, hav Cys come the subject | 
of later discussion with yo executive session. For Í 


| 
the present I can only ag my thanks for your con- | 
siderate attention.” | 


g ; 
Oe + . 


On the dagfollowing the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on neral Laws, Mr. Prentice called upon 
Dr. S ndell, of Albany, a well known ophthal- 
awe t, who advised Mr. Prentice to explain his | 
© 
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interest in the Bill to the State medical societies, and 
which he subsequently did, with the earnest desire 
to reach an agreement with the opposition. In fact, 
he felt compelled to do so, because it had been stated 
by a few influential senators that they would not 
support the Bill unless the Board of Examiners 
should consist of at least four physicians versed in 
optometry. Besides, this suggestion encouraged Mr. 
Prentice to believe that oculists had already begun 
to understand the opportunity offered in the Bilt 
to make of it an ophthalmic practice act. As the 
Society’s committee had already agreed that four phy- 
sicians should constitute the Board of Examiners, he 
felt that his detailed explanation of the possibilities 
of the Bill would not place others at any greater dis- 
advantage than himself, who had contended only 
for the vested right of opticians to unmolegtddly con- 
tinue their practices. 2) 

This strictly personal plan of acs. unheralded 
at the time, is explained at RO length in Mr. 


Prentice’s Memoirs. OR 


APPEAL TO MEDICA®)SOCIETIES OF THE 
STATE NEW YORK 


By O LES F. PRENTICE. 


The followtfg letter was sent to each of the State 
Medical Sdefeties in order to explain Mr. Prentice’s 
purp advocating the Optometry Bill then be- 
for Legislature. 
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New York, March 19, 1897. 


3 


“Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: ` Totes 


“Acting upon the suggestion of Dr. H. “Bendel, 
of Albany, I herewith take pleasure in explaining 
to your honorable body the manner in which ithe 
proposed law for regulating the practice of Opto- 
metry would remedy existing incongruities and evils 
during the period of evolution necessary to eventually 
raise ophthalmic science to the highest possible stand- 
ard among medical men. 

“In framing a just law to regulate this practice it 
is certainly evident that the various interests that 
are known to be affected by its passage, should be 
fairly considered. Everyone knows that the oculist, 
the physician, the optician, the optical miachanic, 
the optical goods dealer, the jeweler, and xe atch- 
maker now practise optometry in a cae or less 
proficient manner, so that, while the-gximary objects 
of the proposed law are to protec public against 
charlatanry and ophthalmic ign against prosti- 
tution, it was necessary, r ming a bill, to recog- 


nize the vested rights KA aforesaid persons, who 
in good faith and i W t iener of any prohibitory 
law had all been 3 ed to enter into the practice 


of optometry. 

“The ereo from this unrestricted and 
ERN optometrical practice are too well 
known taQeed citation here, so that it should suf- 
fice ASF that the time has arrived when a stop 
a ~ put to a continuance of them. 
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“Oculists and legitimate opticians agree upon this 
point, and it is, therefore, to be deeply regretted that 
Dr. Roosa, and others who were courteously ap- 
proached by opticians through Counsel last year, 
did not then considerately entertain our proposition 
to have them aid us in our efforts to bring about the 
necessary reform. 


“Consequently, a few earnest and conscientious 
opticians were forced to take upon themselves a task 
in which also the oculists should have properly as- 
sisted. 

“Therefore, the bill now merely represents the 
means by which these opticians hoped to accomplish 
the desired end. 

“Finding themselves confronted by a existing 
baneful condition and not a theory, a shing to 
circumvent the unconstitutionality of Se legis- 
lation, they felt compelled to acce s condition as 
the starting point from which <a should be 
correctly begun. Through Oi! it is proposed to 
immediately arrest a further influx of optically in- 


- competent persons of all fasses, by exacting that all 


those persons, who intend to begin the practice 
of optometry SAN passage of the Act, shall pass 
an examinatjer(_ pefore a Board of Examiners to be 
appointed b e Regents of the University of the 
State of York. 


as thought inadvisable to restrict the Re- 


gengsor the examiners in any way, beyond stating 
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that the examination ‘should be confined to such 
knowledge as is essential to the practice of opto- 
metry’. 

“It was believed that if ‘such knowledge’ should 
later be construed by the examiners to involve a 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of the eye, or even a complete medical education, 
that it would for obvious reasons, be better to place 
confidence in the integrity and wisdom of the Regents 
in this particular, than to give it detailed mention in 
the Bill. To make the Bill any more explicit in this 
respect would arouse opposition from those who are 
still interested in the instruction of laymen. 

“It was expected that the Regents would be reason- 
ably influenced by the opinion of ophthalmologists in 
their selection of competent examiners. EAN 

“The original bill 459 has been 
amended by specifying that ‘at least 
should be appointed on the Board 
it was, and, notwithstandin 


ecessarily 
physicians’ 
xaminers, since 
mendment, now 
still is, left entirely to the retion of the Regents 
to appoint a full Board of@physicians. 


“It is, therefore, c evident that non-medical 
men, opticians, w in all probability be unable 
to pass the exafnigt tions, so that really only those 
physicians wöş had passed examinations in opto- 
metry wo in the future be allowed to practise 
it in thys\state. 

D ists, to the exclusion of all other medical 


>O 
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practitioners, would thus receive State recognition as 
the only eye specialists legalized to practise within its 
borders. 

“The difference between the oculist and the general 
medical practioner would thus be clearly defined, since 
the practice of optometry is actually the only one 
that characterizes the difference in their respective 
practices today. 


“The science of optometry provides the dividing 
line between them and should, therefore, be the title 
ofithe Bill which is to elevate oculists to a position 
of- supremacy among medical men, in their right to 
assume the entire care of the eye at the end of the 
present period of evolution. 

- “This is the position of vantage which oculists, 
through a logical.admission of the differende between 


medical and optometric practice, may e tto reach; 
and this is the form of bill which wé ake it poss- 
ible of achievement. O 


“The opticians who praca ometry today and 

who favor the passage of lare perfectly willing 
to abide by the decision Ka Regents, whatever it 
may be. @ 
, how merely ask, in recogni- 
tion of their ve right, that they shall be required 
to file affid in proof of their practise of opto- 
metry for che past two years, and which shall entitle 
them taCyPrtificates of registration. 


‘ 


“Opticians, the 


se certificates are to be displayed in the opti- 
places of business for no other purpose than 
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that the certificates may be readily inspected by any- 
one whom it may concern in making search for future 
violators of the law. 


“Such registration will -also place within the 
knowledge of the State and County Medical Society 
Officials the names of all non-medical exempts un- 
der the law. We already have a precedent in the 
parallel exemptions which were made for non-gradu- 
ate medical and dental practitioners at the time when 
the medical and dental acts became law. 

“The manifest advantage of admitting the afore- 
said opticians to registration will be that they will 
act as an ever vigilant police in detecting and bring- 
ing to the notice of the County Medical Societies any 
person whom they may find violating the law 
through attempts to practise without a certificate. 

“This is the manner in which establish SE 
now propose to assist oculists to PESE 
over a practice that has hitherto beag@ heritage of 
skilled opticians. 

“In recognition of the vegtedright of all phy- 
sicians who, through Heavic@ acquired the medical 
degree, are entitled to p @ise by any means upon 
the eye, the same as u any other part of the hu- 
man body, those are now registered and in 
practice are, thréugt section 15 in the original bill 
459, exempt, gm all of its provisions. 

This h®Nince been illogically amended to ex- 


clude wal men, if the fundamental principles of 
the BiNNire to be sustained and the consequent ad- 
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vantages to oculists are to be effectively secured. Those 
retail and wholesale opticians, jewelers, watch-mak- 
ers, optical mechanics, and hosts of others who do 
not practise optometry, but who sell glasses without 
pretentions to skill in adapting them to the sight, are 
not required to register, nor should they be allowed 
to do so. 

“The Bill does not concern them, nor affect them 
in any way, as is shown. 

“The ophthalmological societies should later exer- 
cise the proper vigilance to prevent the registration 
of such persons, and in which effort they should be 
assisted by honorable opticians. 

“By the definition of the term optometry, in its 
relations to the Bill, it shall be considered a violation 
of the law for anyone to use even a Snel) test-card 


in assisting anyone to select glasses, s$ licensed 
to do so by a previously acquired certafterte of registra- 
tion, 


“Glasses may be sold at S wholesale by 
anyone upon demand of KANE so long as the 
purchaser presents an oc '’s prescription or makes 
his own selection of ses without the slightest as- 
sistance or advice S a The bill has been 
drawn absolute only for the purpose of regulating 
a scientific pfacfite, and not with a view to restricting 
the rights of tradesmen. 

ce to the very root of the evil by preventing 
pens ereafter from entering into the practice of 
Sey upon superficially acquired knowledge, and 
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who might attempt, as in many instances is their 
custom now, to surround themselves with ophthalmic 
apparatus, which in itself often suffices to gain the 
confidence of the trusting public. But the question 
‘may be rightfully asked by our opponents: How is 
the public to be protected against this charlatanry 
on the part of those opticians whom the bill proposes 
through registration to license? 


“The shortest answer might be to say that it 
would in this instance result precisely in the same 
manner that it did when non-graduate medical and 
dental practitioners were admitted to practise under 
the medical and dental laws. It affords me great satis- 
faction, however, to be more explicit and reasonable 
in my reply. I say, let this Bill become a law as the 
commencement of the era in which opticians s also 
begin through the rules and ethics of thei#\So iety 
to discipline its members respecting the lj within 
which they should practise optomet 
opinion, the Optical Society wou 


dly be coun- 


selled by oculists to observe the ing rules, for 
instance: O 

1. “To refer to oculis&yall persons whose visual 
acuteness is found to b ormal. 

2. “To refuse BNSdanration of glasses to chil- 
dren under sixte rs of age. 

3. “To desist from advertising their services 
‘free’, and , as a matter of fact, now merely 
serves to, e the importance of optometry and to 


dit upon ophthalmologists who charge a 
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4. “To insist upon the provision of a dark room 
of prescribed and necessary size in which to conduct 
the practise of optometry. Oculists might even sug- 
gest this amendment of the Bill, though I believe it 
would meet with opposition. In explanation of the 
last clause, I believe it would ultimately be the means 
of discouraging many who now practise over the 
counter, and whose financial means or business prem- 
ises would be inadequate to meet this demand. 


“A faithful compliance with these injunctionscould 
be made the condition upon which opticians were to 
gain admission to and remain members of the So- 
ciety. 

“The contrast established between opticians who 
thus practised and those who did not would soon 
serve as an object lesson to the public by establish- 
ing in its mind the true importance of the\science of 
optometry. xO 

“The public would soon take ntage of the 
situation by favoring the better (Nass and ignoring 
the rest, who in time would S of existence for 
want of patronage. As fa OY icans are concerned, 
the principle herein angled would merely resolve 
itself into a question o survival of the fittest who, 


until they died off( Would in the interim serve to 
prepare the pu its education to appreciate the 
advent of thd? ophthalmologist for whom provis- 
ion is now de in this Bill, and who ‘is to ulti- 
mately sweplant all other existing competitors in 
opto . This education is a most important and 
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short space of time. It would, indeed, begin imme- 
diately, continuing in its beneficial effect fully up to 
the time of the demise of the last licensed optician, 
and by which time none other than the ideal oph- 
thalmologist would remain in the field. Surely there 
can be nothing pernicious in my personal advocacy 
of a bill which promises such beneficial, radical, 
and lasting results. Having with great difficulty suc- 
ceeded in getting the various optical trade interests 
to support this measure, as originally drafted by me, 
I now respectfully appeal to oculists to assist in its 
enactment without further amendment, so as not to 
arouse the suspicion of and opposition from the prin- 
cipals of trade schools and trade journals, who do 
not yet appreciate the full force of the impairment of 
their interests that would follow the enactmęnt of 
this law, if properly administered. Durin aX en- 
tire controversy I have occupied an exc EA try- 


ing position, in that I have been desir f befriend- 
ing fair-minded oculists as well e interests of 
the entire optical trade. I beli I had sufficient 


knowledge of the practical, Kieñtific, and legal as- 
pects of the subject to undertsXe the task forcibly im- 
posed upon me, thoug obliged to regret that 
my motives have be isunderstood as to expose 
me to the charge o Nai criminal practice. 
“However, in\vi e) of the explanation here made, I 


now trust t air-minded ophthalmologists will at 
least reco my appreciation of the importance of 
true NY which it will ever be my ambition to sus- 


K ae my present efforts should prove futile. 


<Š 
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“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: [T’again earnestly 
beg you to withdraw your opposition from a bill 
which, operating strictly in your interest, in my 
opinion, offers a just and logical solution of a most 
vexatious problem. It is also my opinion that, if the 
aforesaid ultimate results, in your exclusive interest, 
were fully appreciated, the Bill would now actually 
meet with the disapproval of the Legislature and the 
public press.” 

Very respectfully yours, 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


Dr. Swan M. Burnett, who had seen a copy of this 
explanatory letter, addressed Mr. Prentice during the 
same month, as follows: 


Washington, D. C., March g8} 1897. 
My DEAR Dr. PRENTICE: © 


“I have read the paper and ixGebms to me that it 
is all any one could ask in j to everybody. Still 
Roosa and his gang are ggiùy to make a fight along 
lines which it will be Gul to meet by the phy- 


sicians, I fear. oo own position is just, honest, 
and liberal, and xcellently put.” 
A Faithfully always, 
SWAN M. BURNETT. 
O E Sok 


ext meeting of the Society was held on Oct. 
5, 7, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, 
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when Mr. A. Jay Cross was elected President of the 
Society. The Vice-President, George R. Bausch of 
Rochester, and the Secretary H. W. Appleton, of 
New York City, were re-elected. Frederick Leland 
Swart, Auburn, was elected Treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were made members of the Execu- 
tive Committee: J. J. Mackeown, Chairman, New 
York City; B. B. Clark, Rochester; William D. 
Oertel, Syracuse; L. L. Ferguson, New York City; 
F. E. Robbins, Elmira; and W. W. Bissell, Ro- 
chester. 

Even though Mr. Prentice thereafter kept aloof 
from the councils of the Society, his interest in its 
efforts did not cease, as proven by his personal ap- 
peals to several Governors of the State and members 
of the Legislature, to wit: 


x 
APPEAL TO MEMBERS OF THE MBLY, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


The following circular letter os mailed by Mr. 
Prentice to each member of t embly on March 


21, 1904: eS 
Dear Sir: Q 
“The oppositi or few medical men to any 
bill, no matter crude it may be, having for its 
object the regulgtion of the practice of optometry, 


is absurdly Gogical from a strictly scientific point 
of view fact, such physicians’ assumed interest in 
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required to collegiately qualify in optics, and that 
the State Board of Regents makes no provision for 
their examination in optical science. 

“The medical degree qualifies alone in medical sci- 
ence, which is entirely foreign to the more exact sci- 
ence of optics; and the present statutes governing the 
practice of medicine do not extend any protection 
or rights to physicians outside of those which they 
have earned through the Regents’ specific examination 
in medical science. The opposition of the few medical 
men to the Optometry Bill is selfish and dishonest, 
whereas, the opticians seek to elevate their legitimate 
calling, which is the practice of applied optics in cor- 
recting eye defects by lenses only. 

“Opticians certainly deserve State recognition for 
taking the initiative to remedy existing avils, and 
which are in a great measure due to thegdm ssion of 


eye physicians to establish a standard tical quali- 
fication of their own. Being ac graduate my- 
self, and one who has been p nently before the 


optical world for twenty ya I know whereof I 
speak. As matters ee without a State 
law to regulate the practhke of optometry, the field 


for deception of the ic by both oculists and op- 
ticians is unlimited Ond a disgrace to the State. Un- 
less you are glr€ajty biased in the interest of certain 


physicians, I,Wberefore, urgently beg you to do justice 
to the pig and opticians by supporting the Op- 
tometr, 1) 


NS Yours respectfully, 
~\ CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 
oO | 
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APPEAL TO. HIS-EXCELLENCY, THE saGOWs 
ERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


New York, March 26, 1904. 


Hon. Gov. BENJAMIN B. ODELL, JR. 
Albany, New York. 


Dear Sir: 


“Though fully appreciating the possible impro- 
ptiety of appealing to you at this time, nevertheless 
my keen sense of justice leads me to at least call your 
attention to the present medical opposition to the 
Optometry Bill, and which my arguments before 
the Committees, herewith enclosed, have proven to be 
little short of criminal. 

“I earnestly beg that you will at least make your- 
self familiar with the truth in advance oÁ action 
that may be taken by the Legislature. he opposi- 
tion is so exceedingly bitter that icians are in 
danger of receiving even greater i ice later, should 
their present meritorious effo : 

Yours very feepectfully, 
ARLES F. PRENTICE. 


>? 


Hon -5 


a a a Sr a es oe amman 


ee 


Albany w York. 
Dea : 


aN support of the Optometry Bill permit me to 
se 
© 
R% 
oX 
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say that this bill does not extend to opticians any 
rights which they do not already enjoy. In fact, they 
have a vested right, based upon 500 years of practice 
by the clan, to adapt glasses to defects of vision. 
The bill only provides that what they now have the 
right to do shall be better done, and that the State 
shall insist on their competency to do it properly. 
The opticians ask this in the public’s as well as their 
own interest, whereas oculists make no effort to ac- 
quire a legal standard of optical qualification, resting 
upon the false assumption that the medical degree 
is all sufficient to convince the public of their optical 
competence. The fact, however, is that even eye 
specialists are not required to collegiately qualify in 
optics; nor does the Board of Regents insist upon ex- 
amination in optical science, yet, unscr Yus ocu- 
lists imperiously claim the exclusive ri to practise 
optometry, whether they are opt; qualified to 
do so or not. 

“The medical opposition Bill is not general, 
but emanates from one gereh who is sufficiently 
influential to bring pr upon the officers of the 
medical societies to se the Bill, so as to give it 
the complexion i g the will of the medical pro- 
fession at large. ch opposition must be branded as 
unfair, illo NY and extremely corrupt, and is a dia- 
ce to medical men claiming recognition 

It only shows how some physicians 
ar osed to misconstrue the intent of the State 
Noi Practice Act, and which might better be re- 


>? 
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pealed than serve such dishonest purpose. There 
are fortunately honest physicians who favor the 
passage of the Optometry Bill, and at least one of the 
greatest oculists this country has ever known has 
signed in favor of its passage. 

“The medical opposition to this Bill may be 
summed up as a modern form of treatment by one 
oculist to pull the wool over the public’s eye. He 
who takes it will ever remain in the dark. You are 
therefore, earnestly requested to support a strictly 
honest and just optometry bill.” 

Very truly yours, 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


APPEAL TO HIS EXCELLENCY, THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE YA 
OF NEW YORK. N 


The following letter was -9 oppose an 
effort made by medical men to gend the Medical 
Practice Act: 

New ork, March 19, 1907. 


Hon. CHAS. E. HUGHE@,ESQ. 
Albany, New ne 


Dear Sir: AN 


Dy to call your attention to the 
1495, which aims at suppression of 
nored vocation of opticians to adapt 
the sight, under the disguise of a medical 


predogative to treat all physical infirmities of man- 
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kind, even though medical men, and indeed oculists 
in particular, are not themselves collegiately qualified 
in mathematics and optical science. 

“In my opinion the Bill should not become” a 
law, unless special exemption is made for opticians, or, 
at least, insofar as I am selfishly concerned, it should 
exempt anyone who has previously qualified at a 
school of technology. 

“To permit the Bill in its present form to become 
a law would not only utterly destroy many exem- 
plary opticians, but would also work great injury 
to the public, by continuing to foster an already well 
founded system of graft between oculists and their 
favorite merchants. 

“Indeed this graft is the oculists’ fundamental in- 
centive, which can be substantiated nE ceful evi- 
dence long in possesion of opticians. 

“My reason for taking the libe o Sao 
address you in this matter is not y encouraged by 
the fact that I know you to Or posed to all forms 


of corruption, but, inciden! also because I had 
the honor to prescribe age for you myself, in 1899. 
Should the aforesaid ilf ever be presented to you 
for signature, I cutee will first give opticians an 
opportunity to Qera by you, personally.” 
C urs most respectfully, 
CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


X 


x” x 


» Prentice mailed similar letters, as well as re- 
Se of his “Defense of the Optician,” to legislators 


+ 
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each year between 1904 and 1908, so that his influ- 
ence remained in evidence at Albany until the Optom- 
etry Bill had been acted upon in both chambers of 
the Legislature. Therefore, his arguments, sub rosa, 
gave subtle and convincing support to the untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. Arrington, who kept informed of the 
Bill’s progress while making his persistent entreaties 
among members in the lobbies of both Houses. 

In 1899 Mr. Prentice wrote and widely distributed 
throughout the State of New York, at his own ex- 


pense, a booklet containing the following “Appeal to — 


Honest Physicians” : 


“APPEAL TO HONEST PHYSICIANS.” 


“Shall Science Stand Degraded by a Coterie of Medical Men?” 
By CHARLES F. PRENTICE, M. RA 


y selfish 
hood, it be- 
hooves honest men, in the interes justice, to pub- 
licly expose the error of their Or As the public’s 
confidence in physicians is be as greatly upon their 
integrity as upon their medseal skill, it should be the 
duty of self-respectin bers of the medical pro- 
fession to protect YO nity from degradation by 
others of the f ty who lack the proper sense of 
truth and just That such a class seems at present 
to be peer in the councils of medical men, is 
URS e following resolutions recently passed 
by W erican Medical Association, at Columbus, 
Ohio? 


ne) 


“When certain medical men, actua 
motives, become the advocates of 
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‘Resolved: By the American Medical Association, 
that the treatment of errors of refraction in the eyes 
requires a knowledge of pathology and therapeutics. 


‘Resolved: That the application of lenses in such 
cases is a part of the practice of medicine, to be under- 
taken by no one not qualified to practise medicine and 
surgery’. 

“We shall show that not the least vestige of truth 
is inherent in these resolutions, which, worse than 
all, have actually received the official indorsement 
of a national association of scientific men, and unless 
the profession at large speedily enters its protest it 
will have allowed a stain to be put upon its escut- 
cheon, which even time will not erase from the minds 
of honest and competent judges. 

“We can hardly believe it possible that the great 
majority of honorable physicians will remein silent 
witnesses to such perversion of scientific 
cal reform, among all those who no 
ful right to adapt glasses to the gi is undoubtedly 
necessary, and self-respecting Physicians should 
promptly correct the a of a few over- 


zealous confreres who haye\clearly shown themselves 
to be incompetent to CRE with the subject. Besides, 
the time seems to ha rived when conscience should 
rise above a con ation for medical ethics in the 
individual p sQan’s loyalty to the fraternity. 
“Only to en thus disposed may we look for the 
support QR@ich honest resolutions as the following: 


EF 


lved: That the correction of errors of re- 


fr h in the eyes requires a knowledge of theoreti- 


Al and applied optics. 


oe 
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“Resolved: That the application of lenses in such 
cases is a part of physical science, to be undertaken by 
no one not qualified specifically in optical science. 


“The public’s experience, covering a period of five 
hundred years, proves that there is absolutely no need 
for medical skill in the actual choice of spectacles, 
simply because, 


| (1) “Skill in Optometry (eye measuring) and 
the construction of lenses depends exclusively upon 
expert ability in optical science. 


(2) “Ability in optical science involves a knowl- 
edge of mathematics and mechanics, which is now en- 
tirely foreign to the medical curriculum. 


“These facts will not be disputed by honest men 
who have even had a limited college education of any 
kind. Those medical students who seek to the 
fitting of glasses upon any other grounds, t stand 
convicted of a selfish desire to monop a practice 
founded wholly upon postulate oQ knowledge. 
They might as well contend th mbers should be 
enjoined from correcting defecttvé sewage upon the 
pretext that it involves a @rowledge of hygiene, 
which, as a part of med@l science, is strictly also 
within the domain Keg) ical practice. 

“Now, so far as tacles are concerned, the public 
has a right to Kand the best skill on the part of 
those who Geribe and furnish them, and it cannot 
be justly d&@¥éd that he who has had special optical 
ON tl, as an optical specialist, be far more com- 
petent “Yo produce the desired practical result, than 

| S 
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he who may have taken his degree either in medicine, 
law, or theology. Furthermore, if it were true that 
the fitting of glasses requires a medical education, 
then it would be equally true that all medical men 
are scientifically qualified to prescribe them. That 
such is not the case is proved by the fact that general 
medical practitioners disclaim all knowledge of the 
subject. Only oculists claim such knowledge, and 
with no more valid pretext than their possession of 
the medical degree, which in itself, therefore, renders 
all the rest of the medical profession equally as com- 
petent, or rather more correctly, equally as incompe- 
tent in respect to the necessary optical qualification. 
Without intending the slightest disrespect, it must 
be stated that oculists are self-appointed medical eye- 
specialists, who are neither legally or scientifically 
qualified to practise upon the eye by xf ther than 
the medical degree. In most instan hey are strict- 
ly amateurs in optical science. I t, it is safe to say 
that ninety-five per cent of number are unable 
to comprehend the teachig) f such physicists as 
Gauss, Helmholtz, ang onders, who are their rec- 


ognized authorities i oe science. Strictly, there- 
fore, the most a ive example of semi-scientific 
charlatanry í N presented by that oculist, who, 


being quali IN y S medical degree alone, poses 
as an opticàlLAauthority and charges a medical fee for 
his perfefrance of an optical service. 

the absence of a legalized standard of optical 
Wication which now makes it possible for any 
sician, optician, jeweler, watch-maker or peddler 
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to more or less successfully practise optometry, after 
a few weeks’ tuition in the rudimentary principles 
of theoretical and applied optics. Optical quackery 
on the part of all those concerned can only find its 
just remedy through the adoption of a legalized 
standard of optical qualification, since the character- 
istic difference between general medical practitioners 
and oculists to peddlers, inclusive, exists entirely in the 
fact that the latter simply elect to practise optometry 
upon a more or less superficial knowledge of the 
subject. It should be the duty of those who desire to 
logically remedy existing evils, to establish chartered 
colleges of optometry in the various States, thereby 
elevating ophthalmic science to its proper dignity, be- 
sides relieving the medical degree of a responsibility 
which it does not now consistently support. eX such 


means ophthalmologists would eventually a e the 
same position of independence now enj by den- 
tists. 


“No one will dispute that ath Seti men are 
now legalized to practise upon D) ye as physicians 
and surgeons, but, as the Cops have repeatedly ren- 
dered decisions upon the e limitations of medical 
practice, they will be Shea, should occasion re- 
quire, to revert to as precedents, in spite of 
any and all illogi @reclitions which medical men 
may pass in theNodpe of monopolizing optical prac- 
tice, which is€puly as foreign to medicine as astron- 
omy is — The medical profession should 


itself of the few seemingly unscrupulous 


at on 
coh oligarchs whose efforts are detrimental 
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to medical dignity, and select such honest and able 

ophthalmologists as may be willing to carry out the 

much needed reform in the proper manner.” 
(Reprint from The Keystone, Philadelphia, Aug., 1899.) 


THE OPTOMETRY LAW ENACTED IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
THROUGH THE ADROIT LEGISLATIVE LEADERSHIP OF 


E. E. ARRINGTON, THEN PRESIDENT OF 
THE OPTICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Prentice’s explanation of the Bill to Incor- 
porate the Optical Society of the State of New York 
had appeared on the Editorial page of the New York 
Sun, and was presented on February 12, 1896, at 
the Syracuse meeting of the New York State Associ- 
ation of Opticians, which was organized on April 15, 
1895, subsequent to the organization the New 
England Association of Opticians. T Ss) the Optical 
Society of the State of New Yor ame the third 
to be formed before any legislatiag Dad been attempted 
anywhere. 

The agitation for legi 1O that had begun in 
the State of New York (®ùs followed by similar ef- 
fort in other states; @þe State of Minnesota being 
the first, and the f California the second to suc- 
ceed in enactin optometry law, which, with some 
changes, wés O after the first Optometry 
Bill that epee advocated by the Optical Society of 
the Stage) New York and introduced by it in the 

Ovi State Legislature in 1897. Twelve states 
rec optometry laws before the State of New 
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York became the thirteenth to enact its optometry 
law in 1908. Since that time all of the States and 
Insular Possessions of the United States, including 
all of the Provinces of the Dominion of Canada have 
been similarly enrolled. 

This comprehensive result is primarily due to the 
initial, persistent, and altruistic efforts of Mr. Pren- 
tice, who was unquestionally the first to suggest op- 
tometry ligislation. Those who have read his “‘De- 
fense of the Optician”, and his subsequent forceful 
arguments as hereinbefore given, cannot fail to be of 
the opinion that the credit must be given to Charles 
F. Prentice as the actual founder of legalized optom- 
etry in North America; nor will those who are still 
living and actually took part in the first and subse- 
quent legislative activities now falter in this beljef. 

The consequences of the Optometry Lawn very 
interestingly set forth in Mr. Prentice appended 
Memoirs. 

As the Optometry Law of 1908 Benin amended 
in 1925 and may later cone, further changes 
in its provisions, professionall fin erested persons may 
apply to the University of State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y., for t Rondo No. 28, which 
contains the Law, R le; d Information concerning 
Optometry. Ņ 

In the year 1Q1f Mr. E. E. Arrington, Secretary 
of the Amerigan Optical Association, appealed to 
Mr. Prenti write a pamphlet on the Conserva- 
tion o Vision, to be issued by the Association as an 
eS the sophistic arguments made by medical 
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men, who were then giving wide publicity to the 
absolute need for ‘drops’ preparatory to eye examina- 
tions. Mr. Prentice’s essay on this subject was ac- 
cepted and published, though not actually edited 
by the Association, yet widely circulated by the Af- 
filiated Optometric Societies of the United States. It 
is here republished as an addendum. 


THE CONSERVATION OF VISION AND 
MODERN OPTOMETRY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MODERN OPTOMETRY IS THE 
ACCURATE CORRECTION OF OPTICALLY 
DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT WITHOUT THE 
USE OF DRUGS. 


Issued by the Publicity Committee of The American Optical 
Association. No. 1, Series, 1912. 


It is generally conceded that city gi promotes 
eye-strain and its distressing cymes s, and that 
these conditions are caused ne rely from faulty 
optical construction of the ey Q hile the same opti- 
cal defects are apt to exis os all human beings, 
irrespective of their zoi yet it is mostly those 
who follow indoor, @gcupations that suffer ‘from 
eye-strain. Q 

Ahe fact- t Nfs symptoms may be headache, 
burning of eyes, or similar reflexes, leads the 
afflicted, ygbject immediately to seek medical advice, 
and ont) ecause the symptoms are frequently mis- 
ta N r signs of dreaded disease. Uninformed, 
UNN, and trusting persons are then in the proper 
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frame of mind to follow the advice of some thought- 
less friend who, having had similar experience, rec- 
ommends a medical eye specialist, and generally this 
friend has been told of the need of having ‘drops’ * 
put into his eyes prior to being fitted with glasses. The 
experience of skilled observers, however, has proven 
that ‘drops’ for such purpose are only resorted to by 
optically unskilled practitioners, in order to render 
the eve wholly inactive with respect to the exercise 
of its normal functions. 

Such ‘drops’ not only produce paralysis of the 
accommodation or focusing power of the eyes for 
near objects, but also inordinately dilate the pupils, 
and may later in life even result in more or less per- 
manent impairment of the normal efficiency of the 
eyes. 

Authorities in physics, who are versed in mathe- 
matical and applied optics, recognize thatx\ 


THE USE OF DROPS IS QS OPTICAL 


NOVICE’S MER D 


applied in direct woking the scientific principles 
which should govern sj@jmaking the desired optical 
measurement, sinc measurement, in order to be 
reliable, should ade of the eye when it is in its 
natural and ngt) artificially impaired state. 


+ 
* Atropi O as specified as a cycloplegic, or mydri- 
atic is de ce in Webster’s dictionary, as follows: “Crystalline 
alkaloids ained from the deadly nightshade ‘atropia bella- 
donna: is very poisonous and produces persistent dilation 
of t upil of the eye.” 
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Fortunately, however, some of the most eminent 
medical authorities have discovered 


THE DANGER OF INSTILLING DROPS 


and, therefore, have forcefully condemned their use; 
wherefore, the better informed medical eye special- 
lists today do not use drops in fitting glasses. 
Credence should undoubtedly be given to published 
medical opinions that are strictly within the domain 
of medicine, such as upon the effects of a poisonous 
drug; wherefore, in order to convince the reader, it 
may be well to quote from text books used by medi- 
cal students. Respecting the tendency of drops to 
develop the terrible disease, glaucoma, Dr. George 
M. Gould, the medical lexicographer, says: 


“The practitioner has been known Ten this 
respect, and by the use of atropia-drops veloped 
a thousand times worse disease tha sought to 
cüre.” 


Dr. Landolt, of the Sorbo Paris, admits that 
“atropia has been known t è death.” 


DAD- -B St- Jonn Ra, formerly of the New 
York Post-Graduate aoe School and Hospital, 
said: N 

AEE quit A experience in hospital and 
private practic find patients coming in with dilated 


pupils, wigo Gpbitter complaints of the physician to 
whom © have not returned, because they believe 


harg S Ser their sight. In some cases atro- 
$ a poisonous effect, shown by the increase of 


A 
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inflamation, pain, irritation of the eylids, eczemetous 
eruption, dryness and constriction about the throat, 
and so forth, and has to be discontinued. Atropine, 
as first clearly pointed out by Dr. Derby, may pre- 
cipitate an attack of glaucoma.” 

Dr. Noyes, recently Professor of Ophthalmology 
at the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, gives the 
toxic effects of atropia as follows: 


“Quickening and weakness of the pulse, flushing 
of the face, palpitation of the heart, headache, nausea, 
prostration, garrulous delirium, and sometimes mus- 
cular violence.” 

Drs. Norris and Oliver of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, advise: 


“In all eye examinations, the student should 
avoid the use of mydriatic drops. He should learn 
to depend upon his own skill as much as p e, and 
the time will soon come when he will ors 
unnecessary.” 


It is generally admitted that, in coe where 
‘drops’ are used the cress: KRects must remain 
unknown until the experimgg as been made upon 
the patient. Then, why N the dangerous experi- 
ment, when another a fer means is available? 

A noted eN f. Charles Sheard, of the 


Ohio State Univer - asserts: 


“THR, USE OF DROPS MUST BE 
OY ABANDONED 


+ 


by Ww. view of the vastly superior mechani- 
— at hand. In fact, one of the greatest 
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living ophthalmologists, Dr. Tscherning, has stated 
that atropine, etc., is in general a detriment, and rare- 
ly an aid. The increase of aperture in the irris-dia- 
phragm in front of the lens in the eye, whose con- 
stants we wish to determine, only increases our un- 
certainty when drops are used.” 

Therefore, from the physicist’s point of view, 


THE USE OF DROPS IS MERELY 
EXPERIMENTATION 


that is conducted in ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of optics, and does not constitute the sci- 
entific or professional practice of modern optometry. 
The latter is the measurement of the optical structure 
of the eyes in their natural and undrugged state by 


the practitioner who is sufficiently eno eee use 
i 


of a small perforated mirror that enab to de- 
cide by himself, and without the t’s aid, the 
exact optical disposition of the whether this is 


normal, far-sighted, eae or astigmatic. 
In recent years, skill ge 
reached its O 


se of this mirror has 


@ 
GREATEST FICIENCY AMONG 
TRAI OPTOMETRISTS; 


who haye Q recognized the necessity for com- 
pulsory Cation in both theoretic and practical op- 
tics Song those who in the future are to thus best 
sehe public. Their efforts have already resulted 


eo oe 
wl 
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in the enactment of optometry laws in twenty-six 
States of the Union, notwithstanding the opposition 
of those medical eye specialists who, being unskilled 
with the mirror, still strive to perpetuate the regime 
of ‘drops’ and optical incompetence, the latter being 
due to the surprising fact that 


OPTICS IS NOT TAUGHT IN ANY 
AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


In fact, medical eye specialists have not at any 
time indicated a desire to collegiately qualify in optics, 
nor even to acquire the legally affirmed right to prac- 
tise modern optometry under existing optometry 
laws, and which are strictly intended only to enforce 
optical qualification among those who are ae 
fically prescribe glasses in the future. RAN 

While objection by a minority Sais eye 
specialists is made to optometrists anically meas- 
uring the eyes without prepara tO el education, 
yet, they seriously expect Or public shall sub- 
missively tolerate their optical incompetence 
and misfit glasses merei? because physicians in gen- 
eral, who do not pr to have a knowledge of eye- 
refraction, are EX egally licensed to treat disease 
through drugé. Oo the family physician rec- 
ognizes the dggical claims of the qualified optometrist 
and usu recommends his skilled services. 


ing medical eye specialists have already re- 
a" their rebuke through the following important 
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RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISION: 


“It would be a strange construction of the law 
to hold that the mere fitting of spectacles to the 
eyes of a person is a mere appliance intended for the 
treatment of diseases or injury of another. It is a 
well-known fact that headaches, dizziness and other 
similar ailments often result from defective vision, 
which may be relieved by the use of spectacles; but 
it cannot be seriously contended that the person who 
sells such spectacles, or who tests the eyes and fits 
such glasses, practises medicine or surgery, or professes 
to cure or treat diseases or deformities thereby.” 
Ruling of Judge Wilkins, in the case of the Illinois 
State Board of Health, against Lincoln Smith, 1904. 


IT IS NOT HERE INTENDED TO DEFAME 
MEDICAL EYE SPECIALISTS, 


or to unduly praise optometrists, ge make 


the reader familiar with the truth fact, it is 
desired to be most honorable ang O in publishing 
only such statements herein OF substantiated by 
the quoted opinions of bo cai authorities and 
physicists, including constigy ional and statutory law. 


It will be later shown EF 


MEDICAL E STAND 
INDIQTÉÐ BY THEIR OWN KIND, 


so that, HR some of them are opposing optometry 
laws, ERY are known to disagree among themselves 
g their own need for optical education. 


a 


y 

/ 
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As very few medical men are collegiately qualified 
in optics 


MOST MEDICAL EYE SPECIALISTS SHOULD 
NOT BE CONSULTED FOR SPECTACLES, 


nor for an authoritative opinion respecting them. 

Success in relieving eye-strain depends entirely upon 
the optical skill of the practitioner who prescribes 
the glasses; such skill having nothing to do with his 
possible conceit of an acquired knowledge of either 
medicine, law, astronomy, or theology. 

It should be remembered that, in optometry as in 
gunnery, 


IT IS THE SKILL OF THE MAN BEHIND 
THE IMPLEMENT THAT MAKES 
THE EFFECTIVE HIT. 


Even though there are optically quake medical 
eye specialists, who must have taken er collegiate 
degrees than that of medicine, yeke of them, Dr. 
George M. Gould, in the Met Review, without 
reserve or distinction, chargeg tft: 

“As a profession, our re{Q}ction work has not been 
correctly done. Avaric@ desire for success, blunder- 
fulness, etc, i. es | Opt a simple good school of 
optometry, all th hings and more have usually 
made our diag 3) errors in refraction and glasses- 
treatment an uttey and amazing farce. Every student 
has learned t,do his refraction work a different way, 


and is m self-taught; hence, there is absolute in- 
dividua , and they all rely upon opticians to make 
and asses they prescribe. Ophthalmology, long 


the most ludicrously inexact.” 


N d as the most exact of medical sciences, is in 
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Another medical authority says: 


“Students are taught only the diseases of the eye— 

they must learn refraction work afterward from some 
doctor who may have entirely wrong ideas . 
At least half of the people in America need glasses: 
at present it is utterly impossible for any but a small 
fraction of that number to get right and accurate 
ones.” 

Still another medical eye specialist helps to befoul 
the reputations of his confreres by claiming that: 
“On account of not having learned his business, 
hardly 


ONE OPHTHALMOLOGIST IN A HUNDRED 
KNOWS HOW TO PRECRIBE 
ACCURATE GLASSES.” 


Such medical critics must evidentl OW, since, 
owing to ‘lack of a good school tometry”’ in 
medical colleges, they must have Gained their own 
limited optical knowledge 4 Qe same censurable 
manner. However, let it¢b@aid to the credit of | 
optometrists that they we the first to recognize the 
need to remedy the e osc consequently have had 


the proper 
yY 


OP TOME COURSES ESTABLISHED IN 
BD UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
N 


CQrsefish benefit of both medical students 
an mselves. ‘There is, therefore, good reason why 


àdical students should avail themselves of these 
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A 
optometry courses, and similar courses that are to be 
established in other universities, rather than to suffer 
the impeachment of optical incompetence among 
medical eye specialists made by Dr. Gould and other 
medical authorities. 

The dilemma in which medical eye specialists now 
find themselves could easily have been averted had 
they established their own optometry courses in the 
department of physics at universities. However, until 
such time as academically accredited optical knowledge 
shall have become universal among all eye practition- 
ers, the public will have to exercise its own discretion 
as to whom to consult for glasses that will fit. 
However, previously quoted authoritive media 
opinion, respecting the use of dangerous ‘dro ee 
ports the contention that it will be a O 


AVOID THE PRACTITIONE Xo USES 
DROPS TO FIT GLASSES, 


and who requires more tha% one visit from ,theypa- 
tient in order to write a résdription for them, . Even 
possible errors in saeco or of judgement, 
should not require for han a second visit.. 

Again, it ios safe not to patronize optical 
firms who a ise the free service of hired medical 
eye specia iste And the seductive bait of $2.00 glasses, 
whic - perience will generally prove to mean a 
$2000 xpenditure for glasses and services of doubt- 

alue. 


$ 
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RELIABLE OPTOMETRISTS DO NOT STOOP 
TO METHODS OF DECEPTION, 


but follow ethical and dignified methods in their 
practices. They make separate charges for services 
and the glasses, which, being made under their per- 
sonal supervision, must be duplicates of those used 
in making the ocular measurements. They also refer 
cases that need medical attention to the physician, 
for it should be remembered that among millions of 
persons who wear glasses, only comparatively few 
have diseased eyes requiring medical treatment. 
Optometry is still in the evolutionary stage, since 
only the beginning has been made with the object 
of ultimately placing it upon a professional plane 
similar to that of dentistry, and which should eventu- 
ally cause it to redound to the increasidly lory of 
ophthalmology. 


OPTOMET S 
ey 


Optometry, as now repeated by law in twenty- 
six states of the Uni and several Canadian 
provinces, relates to rofessional practice of meas- 
uring the optica Nee ions of the eye, without the 
use of drugs, e purpose of prescribing lenses to 
eds correct optical defects of vision. 
Therefore, Gegalized practitioners upon the eye are 
now r red to pass a State examination, similar 
to ists, who are lawfully charged with the care 
of a: teeth. Optometry, being based upon exact 
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science, involves a knowledge of theoretic and prac- 
tical optics, which are not incorporated subjects in 
the collegiate or State examinations of medical eye 
specialists. 

This state recognition of specialism in optometry 
in the various States has caused the scientific faculty 
of Columbia University to establish courses in op- 
tometry in its Department of Physics, in order that 
the collegiately accredited practitioner shall be the 
only eye specialist legally and scientifically qualified to 
determine the choice of spectacles. 

Thus it is proposed to eventually supplant the 
optically incompetent medical eye specialists and op- 
ticians of today by 


COLLEGIATELY QUALIFIED ORRAL 
PRACTITIONERS OF THE FUQWRE. 


Oculists are medical eye pare cates who 


only lawfully treat diseases of Qe, and who now 
merely presume to practise &p etry, without any 
collegiate qualification in x Opticians are op- 


tical mechanics or eee who only make or sell 
glasses. Optometri t physical eye specialists who 
practise modern o etry upon the merits of optical 
education gaind jat optometry schools, and which 
are now to 6replaced by optometry courses at rec- 
ognized ersities. 

T, re, humanity is indebted to able optome- 
aS r this laudable progress in applied optics that 


ne) 
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is still being inconsistently opposed only by optically 
incompetent medical eye specialists. 

Verily, those who oppose educational advance- 
ment cannot be trust-worthy professional men. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Although it was Thoreau who said that “it takes 
two to tell the truth”, I have risked alone in these 
memoirs to tell it. ..Still there are many persons 
among the living who can vouch for-the truth of at 
least some of my statements, so that my own veracity 
should not be thereby seriously jeopardized. At any 
rate, it is safer to have told the truth while I am still 
alive, since afterward I shall be put away to lie 
forever. Besides, to have suppressed the truth would 
have made these memoirs useless in their purpose to 
enlighten eye practitioners, generally. 

Furthermore, publication of the truth is justified 
through my excusable ambition to correc e im- 
pressions that may still be entertained some op- 
tometrists who have hitherto misund od my un- 
selfish motives, as well to enlig a few of the 
younger practitioners who have y unconsciously 
profited by them; with the Kope also of handing 
down to the latter an un efehtious lesson in moral, 
social, and professional uct. 

Moreover, with tcs of lessening the affliction 
incurred throug ing a very dry subject, some 
of my hitherto (abe tae philosophy has been in- 
corporated, sa@s to present the whole as a mere 
medley of entic incidents and personal opinions; 
though is not thereby intended to impress the 


SÀ 
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reader that I am any different from others who like 
to preach their own free sermons to young men dis- 
posed to read them. 

As this book has not been published for monetary 
profit, the publishers have agreed to print only 200 
copies at $5.00 each; thus taxing this limited “‘me- 
morial edition” with the entire cost of production, 
and which quite naturally precludes complimentary 
distribution. Besides, publication was not made con- 
tingent upon subscription. 

The conventional Preface being so generally ig- 
nored, it is, perhaps, useless to say any more. 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 
Nelson, B. C., Canada. 
May 1, 1926. 


POSTSCRIPT TO AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The admirers of those whom I have herein ex- 
posed, or criticised, will naturally be ee to 
know that I have assailed their idols ketce some 
persons may be reluctant to discover, even to ad- 
mit, that a historical work should ounded upon 
the truth. This book certainly, tains the neces- 
sary authentic evidence which wietefore is quite sure 
to be distasteful to some g rs, especially in the 
State of New York. O 

Incidentally, the aughor seeks to publicly ac- 
knowledge his gratit to Dr. David Kletzky, of 
Pueblo, Col., for the first optometrist to have 
discovered the amt}? s staunch moral attitude toward 
his subject. D letzky has concisely expressed the 
following opfpion: 

“Your Y interesting and most remarkable book, 
page a Hage, teaches a rare quality of human char- 
acter; that is, the quality of living up to certain 
conxictions, regardless of what it costs.” 


Ò ugust, 1926. CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 
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Origin and Early Training, 


In the preceding pages so much has been said of my 
personal connection with optometry. that I have, 
nevertheless, been requested to add something in ex- 
tenuation of my own -hitherto unheralded origin, 
which, fortunately, hinges upon my good fortune 
in having at the outset had wise, thoughtful, and in- 
dulgent parents. To go any farther back would 
only reveal that my grand parents, on both sides of 
the family, were respected persons who owned their 
own city homes; long before questionab quired 
plumage created. peacocks among the ree of 
wealth, modern society, where even acquisitive 
ignoramus is welcome, provided bCQan camouflage 
his pedigree with gold. 

My father, James Prenti Q: born in London, 
January 2, 1812, the onon of John Prentice, 
who at that time wag @retary of the London & 
Manchester Coaching @mpany, operating prior to 


the innovation 9 il transportation in England. 
My father wa renticed for seven years to John 
Beal, a maker Of drafting instruments; because his 


father th t best that a lad should know a trade, 


in ca QNanforeseen financial reverses. 
NY erchment Indenture, dated January 2, 1828, 


S ugh which my grandfather agreed to pay £50, 
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is still in my possession, as is also a praiseful letter * 
that my mother, as lady in waiting, had received 
from the Erbgraefin zu Leiningen, nee Princess von 
Wittgenstein, signed under seal on December 25, 
1846, at the Schloss (castle) Hohenrothe, Neuberg, 
Germany, whence she departed, with an introduction 
to the Comtesse de Mont de l Ampere, Paris, France. 

On the very day that my father had absolved his 
apprenticeship and was to have celebrated his 23rd 
birthday at his parents’ home, his father died sud- 
denly, leaving his estate to my father and his two 
sisters. Shortly afterward my father was offered 
a clerkship with the Coaching Company at the Sara- 
cen’s Head, London, where he remained until it dis- 
continued business. In the interim, the administra- 
tion of the estate ended disasterously, throyXh ill ad- 
vised land and building investments. Ñ 

This obliged him to engage vitio © Sons, 


in their mathematical instrument tment. Short- 
ly afterward my father emi NA to New York, 
where he immediately est Ks himself in the 
manufacture of drafting i B in 1842. 

My mother had beep encouraged by her married 
sister and husband ccompany them to America 
in 1849; a nota ar of political unrest in Europe. 
It was duringtlQ) time that Carl Schurtz, Brentano, 
and others ind better class left Germany. A young 
oe y mother’s previous acquaintance in 


Paris, had since been married and domiciled in 


* is letter bears the Leiningen crest embossed on gilt- 


io wonden:”’ 


edged paper that is water-marked with a mermaid above the 


59 
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New York, introduced her to my father, then a 
widower without heir. 

My father and mother were married in Brooklyn, 
in 1851, and had eight children, I being the second, 
but only child who survived infancy, thus seeming 
to substantiate the German proverb: “Unkraut ver- 
dirbt nicht”, which literally translated means: Weeds 
never perish. Being the weed, I was not permitted, 
however, to thrive like one. 

At any rate, it seems that I have been providen- 
tially preserved long enough to have become a thorn 
in the sides of others, notwithstanding that I— 
though of a naturally retiring and peaceful disposition 
—have been forced to do little else than fight ever 
since I left the Studenten Corps in Germany, whither 
my father had sent me for an education t would 
fit me to assist him in his busine uring 
the War of the Rebellion, he alsogQened a re- 
tail optical store. He had alwayg@preached to me 


the value of an education, so e first selected a 
German school, which [ att when five years of 
age, in 1859, and after we moved from Brooklyn 


to New York City. Q 

As a child betwe Oyo and three years of age, 
it was my habit er my parents had dined, to 
stand up in me fah chair to babble and gesticulate 
in imiyitati a preacher whom I had but once 
seen in cnet. Unfortunately, this practice came 
to an Si the presence of a stranger to me, the visit- 


ing aptain with whom my father had sailed to 
ayrica; eyen then, as I confidently mounted my 
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chair and with dramatic pose and befitting intonation 
of voice pleadingly extended my hand, the sea captain 
began to cachinate. In fact, he became so convulsed 
with laughter while also pointing at me, that I must 
have taken his conduct for derision, so that I prompt- 
ly sat down, never again to repeat the act. The 
psychologic effect had been instant and permanent; 
a result that I have always regretted, since the per- 
suasive power of oratory far exceeds that of the pen. 
Besides, the public speaker has the advantage of 
getting more pure oxygen than the stoop-shouldered 
and glossy-seated writer, who also incidentally gets 
knees in his trousers; so that when he stands up, the 
posture of his knees suggests that he is making ready 
to sit down. 

While I am at it, it may be also remaxked that 
the meditative person usually walks Sis chin 
on his chest; whereas, the non-thinke ries a smile 
as if it were a-load to be carried 
points aloft where his brains o 

Some time later my mot fer) ook me for a visit 
to one of her most intima & friends, whose husband, 
Mr. Edward : the inventor of the first 


breech-loading fire » Which. was later sold by 
him to the Saxon @overnment; after -his efforts in 
America had fail@ysto interest the United States Gov- 
ernment. reaching the lady’s home, Mrs. 
Lindner cafod to her nephew, a youth of about 18, 
asking Q to entertain me in his room while she 
TN mother conversed. The nephew was very 
AX in permitting me to watch him paint in water 
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colors, which was an obsession with him; though 
he also took more than a lively interest-in his uncle’s 
inventions. It therefore happened that he bethought 
himself to show me a breech-foading pistol, when the 
idea also came to him to show me his prowess with it. 

Without a word of explanation or warning respect- 
ing his intention, he placed me on my feet upon a 
chair in the corner of the room, under ‘a small 
bracket upon which he had previously placed a target 
just above my head. Taking his position diagonally 
across the room from where I stood, he forthwith 
began to shoot at the target. Terror stricken as I was, 
he forbade me to move or make an outcry, lest he 
should hit me. After several shots had been fired I 
collapsed in -the chair from fright, whereupon he 
succeeded in pacifying me and sought ton Sri e me 
by offering me candy not to reveal e hap- 
pened. Sa A 

This unusual adventure. was f 
two later by an.attack of scar[et)fv: 
fects:of which, in my opinio KI have never recovered. 
This, of course, does R well for the veterinary 


Q 


practitioner who treate e, though he would now 
be called the SS Cian. At all events, my di- 
gestion and metakditsm had been greatly impaired 
through violenNdrugging, so that I was always 
thought to “ba frail and very shy boy; though I 
have alw ttributed the loss of confidence in myself 
to ha Nta caused by the old sea captain’s uninten- 


O rebuke. 
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My boyhood days were chiefly spent on Staten 
Island, where I attended Methfessel’s Institute. It 
was during my attendance there that I jumped out 
of a barn window some twelve feet above the ground, 
thereby sustaining a fallen stomach that was, how- 
ever, not discovered by a physician until 1909, and 
at which time I was stricken with my third serious 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism. My opinion 
of it was once written to a friend, as follows: “My 
rheumatism is an old heirloom from my father’s side 
of the family. His mother, who died at eighty, and 
he had this demon’s torment; so you see, I came 
by it without having to probate a will. Rheumatism 
is easier to inherit than money, and for the simple 
reason that everybody wants money, but nobody 
hankers after rheumatism; and for which yeason an 
heir is never cheated out of it. Howeve\ i may be 
this humor in my blood that mak e humorous 
over my misfortune, and which i only benefit I 
can discover in the paternal legagx 

Little wonder that I ways ailing, but, of 
course, that was before ays of prohibition. 

Fortunately, careful_selection of my diet seems to 
have been instinctive me, so that I never became 
a gluttenous AS or a bibulous Bacchus. Of 
course, both em were the personifications of 
greediness; thednly difference in their mutual propen- 
sity being t the former consumed inordinate quan- 
tities od, whereas, the latter partook of immoder- 
ARIS ts of wine. In truth, by way of simile and 


N satie Post-Intelligencer, Sunday, August 9, 1925. 
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without intent to offend, one was a dry hog, the other 
a wet one; both wallowed head and ears in the same 
trough, one seized the pieces, the other the juice, re- 
gardless of whether it was grape juice, or not. It 
would take more than the sophistry of their respect- 
ive admirers to disprove the validity of this disagree- 
able comparison. 

Were I an orator, I should take the stump to rally 
the decendents of the courageous patriots—who once 
fought for cheap tea—in order to put to shame 
the spiritless, though spirit-full, citizens who now like 
hounded rats slunk into the depths to indulge in dear 
whisky. He who habitually violates the Constitu- 
tion is a poor citizen, and in grave danger of develop- 
ing an elasticity of conscience that predisposes him to 
violate other laws of more grave import. is is 
one of the most probable and deplorable c uences 
of Bryan’s dictum, since it was he aS in 1896, 
first proposed national prohibitions Qt ough Vol- 
stead afterall gets the odium, gh being made 


“the goat. 

On January 17, 1926, Rev. Charles J. Mac- 
Intyre, S. J., of St. Mar Church, Boston, told his 
congregation that th bition law should not be — 
enforced, as the la s “immoral in itself and inter- 
feres with the likerty of the citizens”, and character- 
ized proponerés of the prohibition laws as ‘fanatics 


and el Pharisees.” 
On ary 20, 1926, an appeal was sent to 


aN ton, D. C., by the American Federation of 


» 
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Labor for modification of the Volstead Act “because 
we believe drastic prohibition enforcement is breeding 
contempt for all law.” 

The slumbering Gulliver may afterall wake up to 
his right to his personal liberty. which was promised 
to. him under our Constitution, but which Bryan 
and his bigoted followers have both desecrated and 
desiccated. These asinine lawmakers have literally 
made true the old adage: ‘‘Justice is blind.” 

Let it be emphasized, however, that my efforts 
would have been stressed. only in, the interest of jus- 
tice and to secure enactment of a.sane law that would 
not punish the innocent, but only the besotten. 

Why gag everybody in order to avoid having to 
garrote the few who might be guilty? 

Again, for instance, why send an en ire family 
of ten children to bed without supp Merely be- 
cause only two of them had diso Sed and were 
made sick through gorging thems with jam pur- 
loined from the pantry? Whg ould be the logic 
or justice in such arbitrar r? Surely, a judge 
in court does not seneke the entire jury as well 


as the culprit, becaus y have all been haled to 
court? Why? Bee there is a recògnized difer- 
ence between i e and guilt, which was, how- 
ever, not cot by Bryan and his blind followers. 

It would\csttainly be far more logical to uphold 
freedom‘fih justice, than bigotry with crime. Little 
menue the eighteenth amendment is being vio- 


PS ven though the pernicious bar room has been 
estrvedly scuttled and sunk. 
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The liquor law in most of the Provinces of Cana- 
da is at least just, and a great source of government 
revenue; and not, as in-the States, a heavy loss, 
through attempted enforcement of injustice. 

The Prohibition Law usurps personal liberty, and 
unjustly punishes the innocent:: It would be far more 
logical and just to punish the guilty, through impos- 
ing one year’s imprisonment for the first conviction 
of intoxication, and- increasing- the sentence by one 
year for every subsequent offense. -If made a federal 
offense, it should be made to apply to rich and poor 
alike, without evasion by monetary fine; and incar- 
ceration should be in federal prisons set apart exclu- 
sively for such offenders. This system would be just, 
and far less costly to support Federal Prohibition 
Prisons than to maintain enforcement sleuths, whose 


integrity is always suspected, though bein 1a for 
honest performance of their duty. This y would 
even be an improvement upon the Canadian 
liquor law, which is certainly wo of emulation. 


Under present conditions, Amei ollars are help- 
ing to pay a handsome share he Canadian national 
debt, through oo, affic from across the 
border. 9 

Intoxication is lesg@revalent on the continent of 
Europe, where Nad beers are used as beverages 
and food, than CF neland and Russia, where whisky 
and vodka ax@ziven the preference and without re- 
straint. | 


BeA ur modern blue law went into effect, 
Ang n travelers-in Europe were quickly recog- 
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nized by hotel waiters as the consumers of ice water, 
but since then they are recognized by the contempt 
with which they push aside the water for something 
stronger. In any case, Americans are the laughing- 
stock of Europeans, whose estimate of America is that 
it is the “witless dollar country.” A letter recently 
addressed to me from. Europe, in which this phrase 
was used, asked why I did not change my abode. 

The American Medical Association has recently 
reversed its opinion of whisky, through having ac- 
knowledged its therapeutic value, and rightly; but the 
poor patient, who should have a good quality of 
it, can only with difficulty and through violating the 
law get a much adulterated substitute. 

Our country is simply law-beridden, being honey- 
combed with silly judicial PER For in- 


stance, the law that is intended to puni rsons who 
attempt suicide and not the one succeeds—for 
that would be impossible—me encourages that 


the job should be well done turally, it is quite 
certain that he who attem Risia: is in the proper 
frarne of mind to make Ri ort a success; then why 
have a law to punish È S poor devil who makes a 
mess of it? He ee already suffered enough, 
through the fa f his enterprise, and more than 


the dead m WS of course, has escaped what other- 
wise wou ave been coming to him. 

The heritance Tax is another asinine exaction 
tha ply justifies “robbing the pennies from the 
& man’s eyes,” as the only indication that the 
A eral government takes an absorbing interest in the 
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property of its widows and orphans. However, ar 
the moment there seems to be prospect of this being 
corrected. 

It gives me great pleasure here to quote from an 
editorial in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, February 
19, 1926, which, unfortunately, was not published 
before the death of William Jennings Bryan, who 
would have richly deserved to have been included 
among the mischiefmakers in the following criticism: 

“The plain fact is that the government of the 
United States is getting into the hands of a lot of 
meddling old maids and they are not decent, intelli- 
gent, feminine old maids, either. They are dull, ob- 
stinate, opinionated, he-old-maids of the kind that 
tortured women as witches in Salem, Massachusetts, 
and held women under water in dirty E in duck- 
ing stools, and made unfortunate womens e of 


them innocent, wear scarlet letters upo ir breasts, 
and did all this in the name of Chri ho forgave 
the adulterous woman, CS go and sin no 
more’. 


“We have in this countr y eri of tyran- 
nical, puritanical, persecu Ae spying, key-hole-peek- 
ing, woman-baiting, ean messing, interfer- 
ing old fossils, sux ir blue noses into every- 
body’s business 

“These re et) strait-laced, narrow-eyed hypo- 
crites, with Kör inhibitions, prohibitions, expulsions, 
and RS are trying to conduct the whole coun- 


try long-faced lines of a sectarian Sunday 
Sn picnic. 
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“For refreshment, we are allowed weak lemonade 
and sodden doughnuts; for relaxations we can listen 
to the dreary speeches of our political Sunday School 
superintendents; for entertainment we can sing some 
such appropriate hymn as, ‘We want to be born 
again’. 

“As a matter of fact, we should be born again and 
born with more sense, more honesty, and more genu- 
ine morality. 

“We have forgotten the wisdom of Washington, 
the liberality of Jefferson, and the humanity of Lin- 
coln. 

“As for freedom, it has flown the country, which 
was created as the cradle of liberty. Only those whose 
minds are molded in the same contracted channels as 
the minds of our political mentors an asters are 
allowed to go, or to come, or to spegMor to think, 
or to act. The rest of us, if we ee liberty, must 
import it, or go abroad to get O iberty is now 2 
luxury which only the ri Qn afford.” 

Exception to this sti © rebuke can be taken 
only by the same ES intractable meddlers who 
caused ít. 

So-called ogi is more or less a myth, 
and is exceed y hard to ascertain, because it is 
manipulat d molded by press-editors, legislators, 
and N who imperiously assume to do the 
publi ©thinking. As for private opinion, it is very 
to stay private, because, if one asks to have it 


entilated in the Press, it is the Editor’s opinion that: 


O 
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it would not interest his readers; hence it is not pub- 
lished. He is the most arbitrary principal on earth. 
However, it is also a fact that the Editor does not 
often express his own private opinion, unless it suits 
the Banking Interests whose capital runs the printing 
press, or the editor is independent of them. 

When a citizen casts his vote, he thinks he has 
expressed his private opinion in favor of what he 
expects, but legislators and congressmen take good 
care that he don’t get it, since they have the bad 
habit of selling out their constituents. Legislators 
of the State of New York did it when they voted 
the Prohibition Amendment to the Constitution. 
It is to be suspected that their own cellars were full, 
or that they got enough out of it to fill them to the 
full capacity of their own future needs. My own 
reason for such suspicion is that, whenever Lgought a — 
member of the Legislature at Albany, iN% 896 and 
1897, and did not find him where hea¥d¢ht to have 
been, he was generally found ver e to the Cafe 
in one of the leading hotels. Lah that is where 
my appeals were most succe in getting him to 
see Optometry in its most ffworable light. 

But why worry abo ivate opinion, when it is 
so nicely taken care o the elected agents of public 
opinion? A dis Gsé4 voter is reminded that his 
grievances are (abe own making, through not hav- 
ing attended t rimaries; but the moment he does, 
he finds fr in selfish, and perhaps, even in bad 
company e must thére either chime in, or climb 
Our what’s the use? Either way it’s the deuce. 


S 
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In support of the aforesaid reversal of medical 
opinion, it may be of interest to physicians to learn 
of my own experience. 

After my last violent attack of inflammatory rheu- 
matism, in 1909, covering a period of six month’s 
illness, my weight had been reduced to 115 Ibs. In 
this condition, while still dieting and taking the pre- 
scribed rheumatic eliminents, my attendance was re- 
sumed at the office. A few days later a Scotch gentle- 
man, of my previous acquaintance, called at my of- 
fice and was greatly surprised to find me such a wreck. 
He suggested that I immediately discontinue follow- 
ing my physician’s advice, to resume my normal diet, 
and to take one ounce of “King William” Scotch 
whisky before each noon meal. As I had never pre- 
viously indulged in its use and feared re would 


only aggravate my condition, I did n n follow 
his kindly meant advice. © 

Several weeks later, it was t th of January, 
1910, one of those raw, dam d penetrating days 
often experienced on the coast in winter, I 


went at noon to dine; Kerly depressed, cold, and 
enfeebled. In sheer reckfedsness and regardless of the 
consequences I detess4vhed to try “King William”, 
even if it, or e ¥ might kill me. This was the 
first meal t te ad really enjoyed since the begin- 
ning of my Whess, and finding, quite contrary to my 
expectat, that nothing more than an increased 
appetjt€Xxame through the experiment, I continued 
KS he prescribed small dosage of Scotch whisky 
P the 15th day of May, when, to my great sur- 
ne) 
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prise, my weight was exactly 145 lbs.; one that 
had never before been attained by me. My cacotro- 
phia at least had at last been conquered. My own 
conclusion is that my digestion required to be stimu- 
lated and that better assimilation caused me to take 
on weight. The unfortunate part of it is that my 
stomach balks upon any attempt to discontinue the 
stimulant, and that for conscientious reasons I have 
had to expatriate myself, in order to lawfully secure 
it. It may also be apropos to add that all but three 
of my teeth had long before been extracted and my 
tonsils removed, though I had thereafter resolved to 
resist any other gland removal that might be sug- 
gested. 

Subsequently meeting my physician, who expressed 
great surprise over the wonderful pete in 
my physical condition, he inquired: ‘Wh you 
been doing?” My reply, by way of re nce, was 
that I had not consulted another p LG) jan, but had 
taken the advice of a friend, addi Iso: “Doctor, 
you told me that rheumatism i Ne by something 
in the blood that should noe there, but I now feel 
that your theory is all wapns; that it is something 
that should be in the b that wasn’t. It’s Scotch 
whisky.” Being ohit it was “King William”, 
he said: “I hawxeQWo patients right now that I 
shall in due timbaby it out on. 

Benjamin: nklin, in his autobiography, gave 
his ““Advje¢o Young Men’’, so that I am tempted 
to giv advice to old men; being one myself who 
hasa to-travel a very rough road to reach my 

hO) 
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present state of tolerably good health; which, how- 
ever, is still dependent upon very plain diet, the daily 
use of an abdominal belt, and the administration of 
the much reviled “‘weedrop”’ of “Scotch.” 

Even now I can do more damage to my digestion in 
twenty minutes, through eating something that pre- 
vious experience has taught me to be harmful, than 
can be undone by a month’s precaution; therefore I 
have learned self-denial, through having to go with- 
out many things of which I am most fond. Natural- 
ly this has been made possible through my having 
had to reason from cause to effect, which calls for de- 
duction that is the result of my previous ‘schooling in 
mathematics. Had opticians known that even their 
metabolism could be thus improved, thex\might not 
have so strenuously opposed my savaS e mathe- 
matics as a part of their educatio 

In addressing those who m ave had quite a 
similar experience to my ea who have not 
been in the habit of usin olic liquor as a bever- 
age, my Advice to Old aN is: Go and do likewise! 
But, if. you have scryges respecting violation of the 
law and still desi take my advice, you must 
leave the Uni tates, where the only “Liberty” 
now to be Kadjis the kind one can buy for 5 cents a 
copy. -O 

If Noosa were still alive, he would probably 
ARR is threat to put me “‘behind prison bars” for 


nse, and especially now that physicians alone are 


Sy ibing for physical infirmities without a medical 


O 
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permitted to prescribe dubious whisky for medicinal 
purposes. 

My own views are being quite liberally inter- 
spersed upon various topics, in order that the reader 
may the better form his opinion of my character 
and proclivities, not omitting to concede to him his 


own liberty of thought. It was only Bryan who in- 


sisted upon what none of us should be privileged to 
think, after be had decided upon what none of us 
shall drink. He certainly meant to establish his 
imperious right to the command: ““Thou shalt not!” 
He also seems to have lived in ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of heredity and evolution that made him what 
he was. We are all entitled to our opinions, so long 
as they are not practically applied to the discomfort of 
innocent persons. That is why I unhesjtatingly 
take the liberty to criticize one of Ameca\s well- 


known orators, who said so much a @ocomplished 


so little in the line of his many and yaNed ambitions. 

My father cautioned me not {discuss either re- 
ligion or politics with nyong faus it might un- 
intentionally cause the loss$of@ven a much admired 
friend. For this reason IGhall only venture to say 


that I am without racjalreligious, or political preju- 
dice, even though { @gve as yet, during my own life 
time, failed to_qtssdver anyreally commendable na- 


tional legislatign) to have originated with a northern 
Democrat, I, I shall be open to contrary conviction 
the ver Qent the first one shows his head and 
not en to laudable original effort of his own 


O 
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On the other hand, if salaries were to be abolished 
among officials of any political party, there would 
be fewer of them holding office. In my opinion, 
the most astute living statesman is the Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George, and the most unpractical and meddle- 
some political schemer that ever lived was William 
Jennings Bryan, who advocated free silver, restricted 
thought, and the paradox of forbidden booze. 

Impenetrable assurance and the subtle gift of speech 
often make a brazenly confident orator’s sophistry 
popular among the gullible masses, so that he should 
be a Democrat, at least north of Mason and Dixon's 
Line. 


DEMORALIZING ALLUREMENTS. 


As a boy I well remember that it wou HY ve beer 
most unladylike for a young ee cross her 
knees before any one, or to have e ed any part 
of her anatomy between her shoe fp and the closely 
fitting collar then being wor his, of course, was 
during the age of Iron aps m, but with the ad- 
vent of Electricity and GaQline, the “smart society” 
dame drapes her figus@pwith the most diaphanous 
fabric, and so little t that nothing is left to the 
imagination, age her disposition and character, 
which from ti mmemorial have only been laid bare 
after the acqwsition of the marriage certificate; which 
is the bria and the State’s voucher for her support. 

Shké it be desired to get a more complete view 
of th ¥emale anatomy, the young man may now go 
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to the beach resorts, where he may see his own or the 
other fellow’s best girl in the much abbreviated one- 
piece bathing suit that reveals all the charms of 
figure, just as Adam beheld them in his beleafed Eve. 
In case the young man marries the girl, he also has 
the unpleasant experience of knowing that the other 
fellow has seen nearly as much of the wife as he has 
himself. 
Modesty now finds its use only in the definition 
given by lexicographers to the printed word, which 
is not generally applicable to the fair sex in this 
period of Jazz, the negro’s conception of music; 
which has nothing to do with classic music or even 
tuneful melody. Members of the Jazz Band, during 
their diabolical blasts and sqeaks, often deport them- 
selves like buffoons, in order to emphasize,éacour- 
agement of abandon among the dancers. $ 
Speaking of the Dance, it is no lo Che pretty 
minuette that during our forefathe@) ime bespoke 
true grace and chivalry, but it i nsuous perform- 
ance by vulgarly entwined pa who, during their 
steps, often squirm and wi(9ele like the worm we 
remember having resisteg(@po hook when fishing. 
The present pop Dof the Saxophone is prob- 
ably due to the fa Na this duck-billed instrument 
takes little wind ai less brains to operate than the 
cornet, whoseGpusical possibilities were made famous 
by Levy, wh certainly never plugged up the effective 
end SS instrument. However, this, I am told, 
is now eing done also to mellow the tone of the 
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trombone and other horns; but the audience scarcely 
realizes its purpose, since the other performers then 
take advantage of the opportunity to place the volume 
of their own furious efforts in greater evidence. 

Young people of to-day do not take life with 
sufficient seriousness; indulgence in pleasure seeming 
to be the sole incentive to their living. The young 
woman, generally speaking, prefers to abandon do- 
mesticity for office employment, so that the young 
man is not encouraged to assume the responsibilities 
of domestic life, nor to acquire the chivalrous deport- 
ment with the fair sex once practised by our forbears. 
The movies, joy rides, and roadhouse frolic are al- 
lurements that appeal to frivolous youth, which, in 
its enthusiasm, is unconscious of their demoralizing 
influences. In fact, children and yo persons 
should be debarred from viewing pict Auron the 
screen that portray life in its sens ord most de- 
praved aspects. Pictures that in rate burglary, 
murder, shooting, brawls, seb set a bad 
example to the innocent O pressionable child. 
On the other hand, chil would benefit greatly 
by being shown clean Éorical pictures, such as De 
Mille’s “Ten Compdments”’, and strictly educa- 
tional views of fogygx lands, animal life, etc. 

All of the afy said digressions from good morals 
and eran are probably a deplorable consequence 
of the Wedd War, which after all only demonstrated 
that į romoters were not embued with the true 


BN Christianity. One of the admonitions of the 
¥ or was: “Thou shalt not kill!” And yet so- 


ag 
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called Christian nations went at the killing with a 
vengeance. They offered up prayer in the churches 
that success might come to their arms, which could 
not have had any other meaning than that they ex- 
pected the Lord to help them bloody their bayon- 
ettes. History shows that arms usually preceded the 
introduction of biblical teaching among uncivilized 
races, then why should the same religious percepts and 
pretentions be so wantonly violated among civilized 
nations claiming to have such deep concern in the 
spiritual uplift of savages? 

If Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s Spartan principle 
of selection could be applied to the human race and 
its progeny received standard training in ‘morals and 
Christian deportment, civilization might attain the 
Utopian ideals for peace among nations prapounded 
by the late President Wilson. Howeve ce il then, 
rumors of war will remain an absorbi Qi ric among 
those whose constant harping is RK to precipitate 
its recurrence. 

The Automobile has hel el Naio to under- 
mine the church and theRdme more than whisky 
ever did, so that unlessqpreachers soon betake them- 
selves on wheels to ow delinquent members of 
their congrégatio eir fruitless admonitions to at- 
tend divine ng will have to continue. This is 
said witho e remotest intention of disparage- 
ment. If-dfmisters could arrange to accompany their 
congre ns upon their Sunday excursions, it would 

convenient to incorporate divine services with 


' Ra outings. 
2 
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Although I have always admired the luxurious 
convenience of the motor car, yet, strangely enough, 
its general outline of body and housing,capacity ever 
reminds me of “Old Mother Hubbard’s Shoe”; be- 
sides, like the shoe, its propulsive power is in the 
toe end. Nor does it, in my opinion, inspire the 
admiration brought to mind by the elegant equipage 
that included the trappings of man’s faithful and 
willing servant, the horse; which by the way, has 
lost its privilege to speed through the streets as fast 
as the automobile. The lives of the horse and of 
the pedestrian are now, unfortunately, alike put to 
hazard. Indeed, even President Grant was once ar- 
rested in Washington for speeding his team at a gait 
that is without remonstrance to-day exceeded by most 
cars. 

The pedestrian objects to the auto deaQe because 
he preempts the right of way, but, th@moment the 
same pedestrian drives a car hi , he becomes 
convinced that pedestrians are t espassers. This 
change of mental attitude re ne of the Socialist, 
who, once having becomé& prosperous, assumes the 
attitude of the Capitalif{ whom he once decried. 
However, as a pedestex@”’, take your chance of being 
killed, or take tha@beel and be the “killer”; but be 
sure to take a Ce girl with you, in order to have 
at least anotherchance to make the alleged finale a 
success. Béspdes, the average driver applies the horn 
of his teerlike, to lift the pedestrian into the air 
fro den fright, if not through actual collision 
iNi: bumper. Failing to have used the horn, he 
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is apt to stealthily pounce upon the pedestrian with 
the swift agility of a hungry panther; if this were 
not the case, there would be less accidents among 
pedestrians. 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE DEVELOPS 
CHARACTER. 


Speaking of the Church, my own father, as a 
boy, was forced by his parents to attend St. Paul’s 
Church, London, thrice daily, and he told me that 
this compulsion to listen to long sermons had caused 
him such unpleasant memories that he would not 
similarly impose them upon me. However, he taught 
me to believe in the importance of attending Sunday 
School and took me to the Anglican Church when- 
ever the spirit moved him to do so. He aue the 
need of careful premeditation of the equences 
before acting upon any impulse, as a to my con- 
duct. This advice, unfortunately, ed to remem- 
ber on several momentous atA during my life. 
However, paternal influence RI guidance had more 
to do with my righteous up%łt than any regular at- 
tendance at church. nce said: ‘“‘Son, if you 
do not attend chu tien at least keep the Ten 
Commandments; Neia know that the rod is 
required only Sra who really need it. Let 
your own coxgggence serve you, and you will not need 
the pasto @) your elbow to prompt you.” As for 
the ASS had it deservedly applied by my father 
for x ul disobedience on two memorable occasions; 
ne) 
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once at 7, and again at 11 years of age. The num- 
bers 7 and 11, as applied to my own experience, 
were evidently not the proverbially lucky ones. 

Therefore, the importance of early home influ- 
ence and training cannot be too strongly stressed, 
since it applies with equal force to moral as well 
as spiritual uplift. -President Coolidge, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, and William McAdoo, Chief 
Magistrate of New York City, concur in this opinion. 

While in Austria, near Vienna, I once saw fruit- 
bearing pear trees whose laternal branches, to the 
exclusion of all others, had been trained horizontally 
against a supporting heavy trellis, some 20 feet 
high. It was the early and timely bending of the 
young twigs that had determined the manner and 
direction of their growth; so also many a wrong 
committed might have been prevented € ugh par- 
ental training in early youth. 

Of course, training has its limi dns, since there 


are some children who resist u through deficient 
mentality or lack of fit breee so that it is as futile 
to attempt their guidan it would be to train 


a fish to be cautious; fo}*we all know that a fish 
does not profit even Qy painful experience, or else it 
would not take tho; e hook a second time. With 
some persons Qype epithet: “You poor fish!” 
is, therefore(jy ified. 

When geboy I once caught the same little sun fish 
on a pi Nook a number of times, through letting it 
hae bait before again giving it its liberty; thus 
DAA the fish and I had our experience, though the 
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“poor fish” evidently had not profited by its own. 

In the West one often hears children say: “I seen 
it before”; “The best I’ve saw”; “I ain’t got none’’; 
“Has she went yet?” 

As school teachers fail to successfully correct such 
errors of speech, it is quite evident that parental 
example must be at fault. Consequently, there is 
much truth in the German adage: “The apple does 
not fall far from the stem.” In other words, silk 
purses and sows’ ears do not come from the same 
works. Even Luther Burbank, the horticultural wiz- 
zard, has not been able to cultivate the onion to bear 
blossoms of the narcissus, and it would be equally 
fruitless to expect good manners from a witless child. 

Though myself very fond of children, I am quick 
to detect deviations from what I was tau o be 
proper conduct. In fact, illbred children abso- 
lutely offensive to me. 

On the other hand, the child t xQ immune to 
impressions upon the mind sh e tackled from 
behind. 

However, phyical punishn@t should be prudently 
applied, through first ex ing its justification, and 
not as a means of satjs one’s own wrath. Some 
persons are foreve ating their children, which 
naturally accomplishes nothing else than a debasement 
of character, -yGeh XG all of its deplorable consequences. 

Strain neem to man just as much as it does to 
ARN tock; defect in either dam or sire de- 
penai Sr breed. Even a parent sometimes re- 
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grets having to experience such discovery in the child. 
Both man and beast are animals having more or less 
intelligence, though man’s psychic faculties excel, 
through being deliberative and originative; so that 
man, with the added. gift of articulate speech, is the 
dominant animal. The dog that is easily taught to 
perform tricks is admired for its unusual intelligence, 
regardless of its pedigree. Hence, exceptional quality 
in man must also be judged by his psychic rather 
than by his physical attributes, though both are 
alike due to heredity from some more or less remote 
ancestor. 

Therefore, in order that the child shall excel as a 
human being, its animal instincts, such as greed, 
stealth, sloth, curiosity, secretiveness, etc., should be 
repressed, and its intellectual powers culțiķated, so as 
to produce the exemplary man or w Lack of 
character in the adult often betoke 

The proper place to train they daptable child— 
that may eventually also bec a parent—is in the 
home, but, if this is not O to be accomplished, 
there should be some son of instruction incorpor- 
ated in the lower ae of our schools, where com- 


petent teachers sh be entrusted with the proper 
moral and de éntal training of children; since 
there are Sanu parents, who, even though in com- 
fortable cirtw#énstances, are either too thoughtlessly in- 
dulgen i incompetent to assume this grave respon- 
sible Indeed, some mothers believe that so long 

Yir children do not lie or steal that they deserve 
love and admiration of others, regardless of any 
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other bad traits or deficiencies in their deportment 
that make them utterly intolerable to cultured persons. 

For instance, the child should at a very early age 
be taught to be honest, truthful, cleanly, orderly, 
obedient, respectful, grateful, polite, kind, thoughtful, 
modest, self reliant, etc.; and should be instructed not 
to be greedy, selfish, inquisitive, destructive, bold, 
obtrusive, impatient, impudent, cruel, hateful, defiant, 
profane, and so on. As the child matures, attention 
should be given to the importance of self-denial, gen- 
erosity, consideration for others, sense of duty and 
responsibility, love, morality, and thrift, when there 
will be less divorces, which are now more prevalent 
in communities where such culture is less in evidence. 

Besides, persons reared under different standards of 
environment, and whose education, tast bits, 
and aspirations widely differ, are not ehiall 
fitted for enduring wedlock; since su ifferences, 
sooner or later, kill even the desin€Qo possess the 
physically attractive mate. Inc Qating is brought 
about through connivance, Opens is not even 
mutual physical attraction Cen life is certainly a 
Stygian existence. With@pe loss of mutual respect, 
Cupid takes to his wi 

It is only thro persistent and intensive early 
training that c ndable character is formed, and 
without whi e have the fundamental cause for 
domestic u CH that so often leads to divorce. 
Howeve: Onider present conditions the horrors of in- 
comp Nio in a mesalliance should be recognized 
as bång at least as important as adultery in an action 
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for divorce. To enforce the marriage bond, in the 
absence of such provision, is sinful and provocative 
a | of immorality among persons who are only legally 
separated; entailing as it also does; in many instances, 
the payment of alimony to the woman who revenge- 
fully resists absolute divorce. 
The suggestion recently made by a Supreme Court 
| Justice, in New York, to abolish divorce, because 
| it “encourages rogues and multiplies women of easy 
| | virtue’, would, indeed actually encourage immoral- 
ity, even murder, and would discourage wedlock; 
just as prohibition has encouraged bootlegging and 
| disrespect for all law. Immorality can not be effect- 
| ually suppressed by law, but it could be forestalled 
Ig through early home training. 

Let law enforcement be exercised in thi direction, 
through the schools; when an one will not 
need punitive treatment. 
| Blue-laws are nest-eggs tha urage bigots to 
| cackle after begetting mor Wide Lawmakers 
i | should have inviolately QOQ conceptions of right 

and wrong, justice and eesti to justify the pub- 

| _ lic’s respect for themen their efforts, which now, 
| unfortunately, of nior the innocent. Indeed, 
there are even N awyers who lack such fortified 

character; ise, they could not defend clients 
known b em to be guilty. I could not defend 
guilt, 2 wantonly injure the strictly innocent; 


whe e, criminal law could not be my profession. 
ilarly, since early home training develops char- 
gr in the individual, it is quite evident that religion 
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will make a deeper impression upon him, than upon 
one in whom both moral and intellectual fitness are 
lacking. 

“Child Training’ ñs a topic covered by many 
authors, for instance: Abbot, Bruce, Cabot, Evans, 
Fisher, Gruenberg, Hall, O’Shea, Patri, Pierson, Scott, 
Smith, Stearns, and others; but their books dwell in 
the Public Libraries, where parents, to whom they 
are addressed, seldom see them. If the daily news- 
papers were to devote a column to their teachings, 
it might help to call public attention to these valu- 
able works, and ultimately lead to more intensive at- 
tention being given to the subject in our schools. 

Book learning and scholastic education develop the 
mind, but not always character; for we have all heard 
of scholarly men who were dissipated boọrs, de- 
void of principle, and consequently dishoN Y 

Unless well directed effort is made t Zielop char- 
acter in youth, the school, society Ne the church 
will continue to strive for pro without having 
first released the brake; and ng as this funda- 
mental error is being ign there is little use for 
harping upon a e e only panacea for all 
of our social evils. 

To be satisfied wh he present and content only 
to look backw nstitute a condition of mind that 
is not likely stimulate progress, which can only 
result frota@igorous efforts to be made to-day for 
expecte provement in the future. 

Sie ed American writer, William T. Ellis, has 


quterecently said: ‘“‘It is vain to hope to make the 
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world good by law. It cannot be done. The morat 

leadership of our day is placing its dependence more 

| and more upon law, and less and less upon char- 

) acter.” 

| My own suggested method to build character in the 

| school may seem to be exceedingly premature, or, 

indeed, it may be considered very improbable of 

adoption; yet it is not less likely than was the enact- 

i ment of the optometry law, which complied with my 

| father’s prophecy made 40 years in advance of his 

| own time. In fact, this prophecy had so strongly im- 

pressed Mr. John C. Eberhardt, of Dayton, Ohio, 

| that, it was through his having made the motion to 

honor my father, the American Optical Association | 
passed befitting resolutions to that end. These reso- | 
lutions were ordered to be engrossed and to me, | 
| but, unfortunately, this was never done. y written | 
| | appeal to the secretary, Mr. E. E. Arg Qa was met 

I by the unique teply that there not sufficient 

| funds in the treasury with Sr to pay his own 

| g 


salary, much less to pay 


rossed resolutions. 


Nor were Mr. Eberhardt{s)$ubsequent efforts with 


Mr. Cross, the third ma@yber of the resolution’s com- 
mittee, any more gop than my own. 


Quite natural would have appreciated the de- 
served compli to my father; and all the more, 
because it uld have contradicted the humorous 


opinion Yosh Billings, who said: “If you prophesy 
wrong body will forget it, and if you prophesy 
ri N 
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obody will remember ít.” 
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Though my father’s countenance was stern, he 
was, nevertheless, very genial, had a keen sense of 
humor, and was always ready to help in cases of 
distress. I have known him to go a man’s bond, 
or to lend a man money on a day’s acquaintance. 
One attempt of mine to caution him met with the 
response: ‘‘Always believe a man to be honest, until 
you have found him to be dishonest; then shun him.” 

Worldly experience has caused me to regretably 
brush aside much of my innocent confidence in the 
motives of others, as well as some of implicit de- 
pendence upon parental maxims of moral rectitude. 
Unexpected disillusion has caused a trusting youth 
to become a skeptical and suspicious man. 

My father, though firm in his paternal discipline, 
was a just, thoughtful, and most indulge arent, 
who made it his duty to teach me, at a tly age, 


the value of righteous conduct. 9 
He often said: “A man has on) is conscience 


and a woman only her virtue Qmmend them in 


the eyes of the world.” H onished me never 
to accept a dollar that I had Q? honestly earned, since 
“strict adherence to a c t conception of principle, 


as dictated by a XE lonscience, pronounces the 
man.” Besides: is not by what we pretend or 
profess, but it iQ our conduct that we are judged.” 

Whether {ipe quoted maxims were original with 
him, or nodo not know, but they stand inscribed 
by higywwthin the covers of the “Geneology of the 
E N He had experienced excellent pa- 
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ternal training, but had only an ordinary school edu- 
cation; yet he became exceedingly well informed 
through reading. 

He begged me to live up to the traditions of the 
family name. Its escutcheon bears the motto: 
“Droit et Avant” ,—Right and Forward—which may 
account for my having so fearlessly resented Dr. 
Roosa’s insulting opinion and the threatened injustice 
intended for myself as well as for others. 

Six months before my departure for Europe— 
probably in order to play safe on my fitness for the 
education he had contemplated for me,—he took me 
to Fowler 8 Wells, Phrenologists, New York City. 

The character reading, dated October 15, 1869, 
reads in part as follows: ‘“This lad has much more 
mental activity than physical strength, still he is 
tough and wiry. He has little or no mS would 
sometimes be venturesome. We “ae or various 


reasons, that he should be given a itary or naval 
education. He has a bright mi quick and clear 
intellect and knows more toon who are older 
than himself. He is ingenfgus“and could easily learn 
to’ use tools with skill, ane will be full of schemes, 
devices and projects; Id excell in mechanism or 
even in art. @yaso quite discriminating and 
quick to draw_igrfeences. He will acquire a knowl- 
edge of lang s by hearing them spoken and could 
become a*g@ypd speaker. He could adapt himself to 


any of learned professions, law, medicine or divin- 
Zo is the order of their choice; but he would 


ity 
Se ly rise higher in engineering, architecture or 
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invention. He is not greatly influenced by either 
blame or praise, and will early assume to be his 
own man and master.” 

This has been introduced, in order to show my 
father’s precaution and forethought in planning my 
own education; though he did not then suspect 
that I would be the one to seek the legislation that 
he had prophesied would be necessary to qualify opti- 
cians. Still, he may only have put into practice the 
suggestion made by the father of ‘Midshipman Easy” 
and reiterated in the life of “Peter Simple”. 

To my mother I owed my early conception of 
good manners, and in which she had trained me, as 
she had done the children of a well-known family at 
its mansion on Astor Place, New York City, where, 
before her marriage to my father, she had bekn gov- 
erness, addressing the children in French 

Being thus imbued with the page character: 
moulding precepts, I left for Eugapy} accompanied 
by my mother, in April, 187 uring that year 
I attended the Gymnasium a ves Baden, Germany, 
a school similar to our High School where my in- 
struction prepared me f¢@p,the school of technology, 


but to which I cou ot be admitted until after 
having passed my birthday, June 24, 1871. 
Lahr was at time an extremely interesting 


city of some Ft 00 inhabitants, quite medieval in its 
aspects angyeustoms; since its town crier made his 
Ne admonishing children to go to bed 


at nid and their elders to put out the lights at mid- 
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night; that being the hour of his last nightly admoni- 
tions, which were always dolefully rendered in verse. 
The place was of special interest to me, as it was my 
mother’s birthplace and her step mother still lived 
in the house where my mother, Henrietta Marschutz, 
was born. The old family home faces an ancient 
city fountain, set in a small paved triangular plot 
diagonally opposite to the City Hall. The stone 
house was still in a most excellent state of preserva- 
tion, when I last saw it in 1907. My mother’s 
grandfather died there at the age of 94, while she 
was still a little girl, He passed away peacefully 
in the garden summer-house with his long pipe-stem 
between his lips. 

My sojourn in Lahr was enlivened by many ex- 
periences during the Franco-Prussian War, as the 
city, at the entrance of a valley leadin ~~ the 
Black Forest that skirts the Rhine plane, 4Nittle more 
than 25 miles from Strassburg, whi@k” was under 
siege by the Germans during the, @yumn of 1870. 
Much of this artillery engagen@pt was both seen 
and heard by me throug agains to the - 
front. In fact, even bef his, at the opening of 
hostilities, another lad gent ventured to the 
Rhine to gratify o riosity to see what might 
be going on. As approached the Rhine we saw 
on its bank a fe tier of cord wood that was being 
used by Gengdarīfes as a breast work in their exchange 


of gun fi «NWith the French from across the river. 


We Sear gone too near, but were halted 
by the 


renchmen’s bullets that had struck the ground 
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in front of us sufficiently near to bespatter our faces 
with earth. The enemy had noticed our hurried ap- 
proach and meant to prevent it by firing directly at 
us over the cord wood, which lay upon very much 
lower ground. We had not noticed the intended 
warning given us by an officer of the gendarmes, until 
after the bullets’ effects had attracted our attention. 
His wild gestures, evidently accompanied by oaths 
we could not hear, were really more effective than 
the gun fire in precipitating our retreat. This, then, 
was my second experience of being under gun fire; 
once over head and again under foot, though in the 
latter instance it was intended I should be hit. Be- 
sides, in 1867, 1871, and 1876 I miraculously 
escaped being stuck by lightning, so that my trend 
of thought inclines to fatalism; feeling that Wye are 
all put upon earth to accomplish a duty ood, 
though some of us may lack sufficient of char- 
acter to resist mundane temptation (S) evil. It is 
my faith that our righteous imp 8 or good are in- 
spired by God; whereas, evil \ggsùes through our 
failure to resist the allurin mptations of Satan, 
and that God alone decidgy,when we shall have ful- 
filled the duty He has d us. 


Astrologers clai N at our destiny is governed 
by planetary i ce. In fact, I have had some 
wonderfully. agsprate predictions made through inter- 
pretations y own horoscope; one of them being 
that m¥Xeitntific propensities are governed by Her- 
schel ranus) and that my inspirations to write 
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always begin during the early part of October. How- 
ever, I prefer to believe that: 

Our Heavenly Father sets the day 

That shall free the spirit from its clay. 

Such meditation is not usually laid bare even 
among one’s most intimate friends, nor should an ab- 
sentee from conventional religious devotions be 
thought a hypocrite for having made such confes- 
sion; and merely because others had not discovered 
him to be the right thinking Christian. 

It is the hypocrite who flaunts his religious devo- 
tions and unremitting attendance at church to camou- 
flage his violations of the Ten Commandments on 
every other day of the week, and who with his thus 
acquired wealth makes large charitable bequests, in 
belated atonement for his sins and to perpetuate re- 
membrance of his having lived, if not “dyemplary 
Christian life, at least one of deferred Boure 
and selfish pomp. 

It is the black-frocked hype who may be 
found after divine services Krmoniously holding 
conversation within th Edie of the church, 
while cringingly rwirlingte hand within the other 
as if cleansing each of @yem from sin. He may also 
be the one who pu advocates prohibition, while 
he privately oe himself violates the Vol- 
stead act. is the sanctity of the church some- 
times megt by deceitful and unprincipled men. 

Trul is only the Nun who liveth up to the 

ec. which are the very essence of 
Wiigion, since strict compliance with them is 
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only possible through seclusion from contact with 
worldly contaminations. For the latter reason, if for 
none other, I am not a member of the Church; be- 
cause I prefer to do my own preaching, conform to 
it, and still maintain a fairly good Christian life, 
through trying unassisted to live up to at least most 
of the Ten Commandments. 

This attitude apparently substantiates the phren- 
ologist’s opinion that I am “not greatly influenced by 
either blame or praise’ and that I would soon be 
“my own man and master’. This digression makes 
it necessary for me again to divert the reader's atten- 
tion to my experiences at Strassburg on the Rhine. 

An instructor at the Gymnasium and I entered the 
City of Strassburg two days after its capitulation, 
and there we witnessed the destruction dre NT 
the siege. The Cathedral suffered litt age, 
though the grand pipe-organ was wreclga the cele- 
brated clock had not been hit, but 
ing time. At various times during war I came in 
close verbal contact with bot ench and German 
wounded officers and men;,dqd at the close of the 
war, on separate occasions w Emperor William I., 
Crown Prince Frede dO rince Frederick Charles, 


General von Molt others in high command. 


EDUGAPION IN GERMANY. 


During t Gputumn of 1871 I entered the Royal 
Polytechps at Carlsruhe, Baden, where I absolved 
the c in the Mechanical Engineering Department 

Ñ 


zA nd of June, 1874. 
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It may be of interest to American students to 
know that lectures began at 7 A. M., hourly until 
noon, and from 2 P. M. until 5 P. M., during the 
spring semester; and from 8 A. M. until noon, and 
from 2 P. M. until 4 P. M., during the winter 
semester; every day of the week, including Saturday. 
The lecture notes were required to be put in writing, 
so that one rarely went to bed before midnight. In- 
struction in Germany is strenuously thorough; pro- 
vided the student ardently applies himself. A colle- 
gian there is put upon his honor and not treated as 
a school boy. Instructors address him as ‘‘Mister’’. 

My mother passed away on June 5th, just 20 days 
before I had finished my studies. She died in a 
hospital only a few moments before I was able to 
reach her, and, strangely enough, my father similarly 
passed away at the Clifton Springs RS] NoYes 
on the very day that I had planned to lee} ew York 
City to visit him in August, 18 Something 
tells me that this is also to be own fate, even 
though I have relatives in os and western 
states, as well as in pan 


RETURN@ AMERICA. 


Upon my resto America, in October, 1874, 
it was my fa Æ wish that I join him in business 
as soon as pos ible, but this did not appeal to me 
after I Gros closely investigated the nature of 
his Nëss, which, among the rest, included the 
sala fitting of glasses. The latter especially did 
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not impress me, feeling it to be beneath my dignity, 
and particularly as the public-did not then seem to 
be sufficiently impressed with its scientific import- 
ance. I so informed my father, who, though greatly 
disappointed, gave me a letter of introduction to Mr. 
John Towle, the mechanical engineer who was 
known to have saved the steamship ‘‘Great Eastern”, 
through having improvised a jury rudder to function 
in place of the rudder she had lost at sea. I engaged 
with Mr. Towle, but left him after the lapse of sev- 
eral months, on account of his mischievous monkey’s. 
irritating habit of stealing my drawing instruments 
whenever I left the room to consult my employer, 
who could not be induced to keep the pet in his 
own private office. As the work upon which I was 
there engaged had been completed, my employgx\prob- 
ably thought he could easier get along oon me 
than without his chattering soko. 

My next engagement was with M MAn Roach, at 


the Ninth Street Yards, which w en devoted ex- 
clusively to the repair of are . As these yards 
were closed down eight mont fter my employment 


there, and my father zg objected to my being 
transferred to the shi ilding yards at Chester, 
Pa.,—my health h g already been seriously im- 
paired through &dentary occupation—TI finally 
complied with, Mey father’s desire to have me join 
him in busy 2. though even then I did not see 
aa RNS ation could be made to apply to it. 
Ho. , the first duty imposed upon me was to 
RS the installation and to take charge of my 
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father’s exhibit of Engineering Instruments at the 
World’s Fair at Philadelphia in 1876; a bronze medal 
having been there awarded him for the excellence of 
these instruments. He had previously received one 
gold medal and three silver medals for drafting instru- 
ments at various exhibitions of the American Insti- 
tute held in New York City between 1848 and 1861. 
The latter instruments were at that time made 
exclusively by hand; skill in filing flat then being a 
most esse~tial qualification. There were not any 
planing machines in use for such work during my 
father’s apprenticeship, so that the men whom he had 
himself trained ‘as apprentices were highly skilled me- 
chanics, and ultimately themselves became individu- 
ally prominent in the manufacture of dental tools, 
fishing reels, and watch cases; as shown by the per- 
petuation of the firms: The S. V. ite Dental 
Manufacturing Co., Vom Hofe, an e Brooklyn 
Watch Case Co. In 1867 my fg¢hr patented his 
so-called ‘‘Anatomical Eye Gi, the first patent 
issued upon eye-glass Sete Gh known to opticians 
as the ‘‘Prentice Patent”. e Bausch % Lomb Op- 
tical Co. paid my father@palties upon shell and rub- 
ber frames during th@pull life of the patent. Cum- 
mings, Josselyn ant were each granted patents 
during the sa ar, though none of them became 
very popula. j 
Shorthepfter the Philadelphia Exposition, one of 
my fat s customers, who had heard of my techni- 
ains asked me if I could prepare. drawings 
a specifications in a patent application. I naturally 
ne) 
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informed him that I had not had any such previous 
experience. In due time I received from the Patent 
Office, at Washington, D. C., printed instructions 
covering patent office procedure, so that I undertook 
the work and succeeded. In fact, success also came 
to my efforts as a self-instructed patent solicitor for 
others, among them being Charles W. Hunt, the 
successful inventor and manufacturer of coal hoisting 
devices; and Potter & Sloan, inventors of a gas pres- 
sure regulator intended for railway passenger coaches. 

This application was a particularly troublesome 
one, as the citations tendered by the examiner at 
Washington caused me to file an argument in rebuttal 
on April 29, 1878. As this argument was written 
two months before having reached my 24th birth- 
day, it is reproduced at the close of | 
in order to show what my pein) nical 
training had made possible. Howev s I was 
impatient to know the result of t sien I per- 
sonally called at the office of t See at the 
Patent Office, where, being in Q that he had not 
yet arrived, I waited for Ae 

‘The examiner finally Q in, when, taking me 
to be a messenger and the attorney in the case, 
he addressed me "N ing that he had that very 
morning intend DP Mr. Prentice of having 
granted issuance the patent. When I informed 
him that I KT harles F. Prentice, counsel for Potter 
© Sloan, said: “You are certainly. the most 
aTa patent attorney that I have ever 
met I have been an examirer here for the past 
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25 years.” He asked me in whose office my experi- 
ence had been gained and, when told I had never 


been employed in a patent solicitor’s office, he re- 


marked: ‘“Young man, if you keep at it, you should 
have a very successful future before you. I congratu- 
late you, sir;’’ patting me on the shoulder as I left 
in great joy over my success. The patent was issued 
to Potter 8 Sloan, dated October 22, 1878, No. 209,- 
192, and is, therefore, a matter of record. 

While this sort of work appealed to me, yet, to do 
it justice would have to be followed as a profession 
in an appropriate office; and to this my father would 
also have objected. 

About this time my father and I were boarding 
with a private family who gradually and designedly 
ensnared me into so-called conjugal a but which 
turned out to be a wickedly concei D esalliance 
with a copperheaded Nemesis, who al @¥roved to be 
two years older than myself. It sh “i emphasized 
that, during my sojourn in E I had never been 
able to associate with the gex, nor, in fact, up 
to that time, so that I hadgdtany experience with the 
wiles of women; bein Qpecially vulnerable to their 
artifices, and a refer easy mark among de- 
signing ones. | 

The unfo N marriage took place when I was 
not quite TEA of age, not yet five years out of 
college, ae really still a greenhorn in the presence 
of ski 

T act, diffidence kept me from accepting the en- 


N Nai I received among several very cūltured 
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and affluent families who had known my father and 
me ever since early boyhood. Being sensitive to my 
lack of means to warrant my being a suitor caused 
me to keep in retirement from exceedingly attractive 
daughters, who were later less fortunate than they 
would have been had they picked me for the winner. 
I was, therefore, not a fortune hunter, as I had at 
a very early age decided that a dependable husband 
should be the independent supporter of his family. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would be of 
very little interest to the reader and should, perhaps, 
better be left unsaid. Nevertheless, after mature de- 
liberation I have decided to incorporate at least 
enough of my bitter experience to show under what 
disheartening circumstances most of my scientific 
writings were accomplished. Those who haye not 
read “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures’’ show O SO, 
in order to fully understand the experieng@of a man 
bound to a woman of irascible tempe wantonly 
fault-finding disposition. If the er is familiar 
with this satiric tale, he may ad t the story of an 
illiterate woman who was f&evér objecting to her 
husband’s literary efforts, fen he will the better 
realize the husband’s dis @sacement: especially when 
the woman deliberat ring a fit of violent disap- 
proval, swept his Whes from the table at the time 
he was writing Qig paper on the “Metric System of 
Numbering Measuring Prisms” that disclosed 


the “Law centration.” 


Nanay. there is only one courteous way to end 
sae and that is to abandon the irate woman to 
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her own soliloquies. Thus ended the domestic war 
in 1894, only to be followed 1895 by another battle 
with Dr. Roosa and his confederates. 

I have since often thought of the poor Italian, 
Antonio, who having joined the American forces | 
in pursuit of General Villa, received a letter from his 
wife, who said: 

“Antonio! Antonio! Why for you go to Mex- 
ico; didn’t we fight enough at home?” 

With such a beginning, and with the end not yet 
in sight, it would be difficult to surmise what inspira- i 
tional love would have meant to me. The curse of a 
mesalliance, effected through connivance and upheld 
by civil law, has deprived me of God’s greatest bless- | 
ing, enduring love with an encouraging, placid, and 
cultured mate. Consequently, I neve e had a 
home of my own. I am still the soci spect. 

It has always been a mystery to hy the well- 
meaning and helpful wife generats the worthless i 
husband, and the most duti d considerate hus- 

i 


band is usually cursed wih frivolous woman of 
easy virtue or a shrew:Qowever, of the two, the 
former would be pre Bble, since she can more easily 
be shown the do ast in the State of New York. 

Persons of ee of Venus and Adonis are 
rarely ever urXtgd in marriage; it is more often a union 
between aSgenus and a course man, who may be as 
rich a esus; or occasionally between an Adonis 
andà) ħomely woman, who may be as militant as 
AN na (Mrs. Jiggs) or as revengeful as Nemesis 


SH 
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(Mrs. Caudle). These types were evidently known 
to the ancients. 

The only difference between Mrs. Caudle and Mrs. 
Jiggs is that the latter also emphasizes her imperious 
conclusions with discomforting applications of the 
rolling pin, as made evident by her husband’s fre- 
quent visits to the hospital. 

There is at present a general tendency among mar- 
ried men and women in America to make each other 
unhappy and which is, in all probability, due to 
neglect of the proper home influence at the time one or 
both of them were children. 

The second duty assigned to me by my father 
was to compile an elaborately illustrated catalogue, 
192 pages, devoted to the description of instruments 
manufactured and imported by him; he e time 
being personally preoccupied with Fittiggvand pre- 
scribing glasses, and in which capacit desired my 
assistance as soon as the catalogi\should be com- 
pleted. 

At the same time my efenings were devoted to 
reading works on ophthalnfology by Donders, Helm- 
holtz, and others; but &#KAll of them a serious omis- 
sion was discovered @amely, none of them contained 
a description properties or construction of 
lenses used to S optically defective vision. This 
led me to wÉ a lucidly illustrated forty-eight page 
book, ęnaNed: “Ophthalmic Lenses”, the only one 
TiN title or contents published up to the present 
ERN n fact, lens manufacturers soon thereafter be- 
hO) 
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gan to call their product, “‘ophthalmic lenses”, the 
name by which they are now universally known. 

The book, published by James Prentice ©% Son in 
1886, received a great many brilliant reviews in many 
leading ophthalmic journals in this country. In fact, 
the late Dr. Swan M. Burnett, Washington, D. C., 
at the time the Reviewing Editor of Dr. Hermann 
Knapp’s Archives of Ophthalmology, became very 
much interested in my work; which resulted in a 
friendship between us that lasted until his demise. 

In 1886 I also copyrighted the little brochure: 
“Opticist’’, in which my origination of the word and 
its meaning are set forth to support its copyright. 
In fact, Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll, the noted orator 
and attorney, complimented me on the fitness of the 
word and upon my argument in support of the appel- 
lation, which I then used in lieu of “ORK n-; and 
until the optometry law was enacte@%~ The silly 
clamor for the doctorate among op{Smetrists subse- 
quently caused me to adopt t ignation, “Phy- 
sical Eye Specialist”, in ord scape identity with 
them, and at which tim offices were removed 
to the Singer Building, 01909. 

In order to get a ight into practical procedure 
in eye examinati ~#n 1886, visited Mr. John Ail- 
man, a very etent and successful optician in 
Boston, whikse) methods were very courteously ex- 
plained e. I was especially impressed with his 
dignifjg@Ohititude toward his clients, with the confi- 

AN hey seemed to place in him, and with the 
x ical arrangement of his premises. Also realiz- 
ne) 
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ing the need of a knowledge of ocular pathology, I 
determined to familiarize myself with it, and there- 
fore, sought the advice of Dr. William F. Mitten- 
dorf, who gladly gave it, and with whom I had pre- 
viously gone to New London, Conn., to exhibit my 
Class Model before the American Ophthalmological 
Society. Afterward Dr. Hermann Knapp invited me 
to demonstrate it before his class at the University 
Medical College, New York, where the students were 
shown the actual dynamic behavior of accommoda- 
tion in hyperopia, myopia and emmetropia; also 
showing that it is visibly greater in hyperopia and 
less in myopia than in emmetropia. Muscular Spasm 
and Paresis were demonstrated in their relations to the 
amplitude of accommodation in emmetropia. In this 
model the incident and refracted rays are able of 
being synchronously moved, through x$e ting a 
sliding hand-button, in order to demo te the con- 
jugacy of foci for a lens-section. atter conceals 
a laminted part of the operativeection, until it is 
desired to exhibit the asso ied ncreased curvature 
of the anterior surface of plens during accommoda- 
tion. This is the o instrument of its kind. 
Through it, a more rope knowledge of ocular re- 
fraction can be ac in half an hour than through 
many hours of-4¢Xduous study; since visual percep- 
tion is a “‘shorXefit”’ to mental conception. However, 
it cost mg¥$125.00 to build, which precluded its 
dorian) instructors; though I used it at Columbia 

24 years afterward, and still have it in 


ao 
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Following an introduction to Dr. Richmond Len- 
nox, pathologist at the New York Eye & Ear Infirm- 
ary, he became my perceptor at the infirmary during 
two winter semesters, 1887-1888. It was there that 
I also met Mr. David W. Wells, an optician from 
Boston, who, like myself, was seeking information in 
pathology. He afterward graduated in medicine and 
is the well known Dr. David W. Wells, author of 
“The Steroscopic Treatment of Squint’’, etc., etc. 

In 1887, Dr. Burnett conceived the idea of making 
plastic models to illustrate bi-cylindrical refraction, 
but he had submitted to me only two crudely con- 
structed combinations of cylinders made of wood, 
with their axes at right angles to each other; at the 
same time suggesting that I undertake to make similar 
ones for cylinders combined at other Ka of de- 
viation between their axes, and A ould also 
involve a mathematical solution N e problem. 
This resulted in our firm publ g it, in 1888, 
under the title: ‘‘Dioptric Ce ae for Combined 
Cylindrical Lenses’. * It gosk/me five months after 
office hours to complete t xt, the illustrations, and 
a set of five fire-guilde@@nodels that were constructed 
in strict accordanc h the sixteen inherent laws 
that had never te been disclosed. Besides, the 
“Dioptral F@fnpelae’’ are the only ones extant in 
which the powers of the cylinders and the deviation 
of their are given and required to determine the 


pri and secondary refractions of any pair of 
X 


views of this and other subjects are given at the end 
his book. 
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superposed cylindrical lenses. The book, now out 
of print, and the models were presented to Dr. Bur- 
nett, who later presented them to the Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. 

In 1889 Dr. Burnett informed me that Dr. Noyes, 
Dr. Jackson, and himself had been appointed a com- 
mittee to suggest a new nomenclature for prisms, and 
he thought—even though Dr. Dennett had already 
suggested the Centrad—that I might be able to sug- 
gest some simpler and more practical method of 
measurement. The subject was taken into considera- 
tion and resulted in the publication of my ‘“‘Metric 
System of Numbering and Measuring Prisms” in the 
“Archives of Ophthalmology”, January and April, 
1890. This paper was the first to disclose the inti- 
mate relationship between lenses and prisms, and the 
consequent ‘Law of Decentration”’. DNAN 


app re- 
quested me to translate this paper i erman, so 
that it was published in the “ArchkwNfir Augenheil- 
kunde’’, in Berlin, during the year. 


Dr. Knapp had advised mkt) tudy medicine, but 
I did not decide until Dr Rurnett, on January 31, 
1889, had written: 4 preciate the compliment 
you pay me in askin opinion, in regard to you 
entering upon tha\tw@dy of medicine, preparatory to 
continuing yo, Ores work; and, whether right 
or wrong, I umeésitatingly say that I think it, in your 
particular E. inadvisable. You make no claim, nor 
do ya ire to be, an ophthalmic surgeon. You 
are SP y an ‘opticist’; as you have defined him in 
yey ittle work, which has interested me very much. 
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It seems to me that your careful and conscientious 
work must tell in the end.” 

This advice was cheerfully followed, as my decision 
to the contrary would have met strenuous opposition 
from the imperious arbiter at home. 

Dr. Henry D. Noyes, Chairman, Section on Oph- 
thalmology and Otology, New York Academy of 
Medicine, invited me to attend its meeting on Octo- 
ber 19, 1891, to explain my suggested system of 
prism measurement before the society; and I complied 
with it mainly in the interest of the early adoption 
of the prism-dioptry, the unit of prismatic power, 
whose original name, prism-diopter, had been sug- 
gested by Dr. Burnett. Subsequently we mutually 
decided to abandon the word, diopter, because it is 
an English word already applied to thee rveyor’s 


level. 

The meeting was attended by 28 Qing oculists 
of New York City, among them SON Dr Hermann 
Knapp, Dr. Noyes, Dr. Fy others. At the 
end of my demonstration ennett asked me if 
it were not true that “tw perposed prisms of 5 
each do not measure to 10* of power’. My 
answer was: ‘Thi parent objection applies with 
equal force to t <Gierposed lenses of 5 D., which 
do not measa OD. 

The audito ere greatly interested in the demon- 
stration Oat the end of the meeting, the chairman 
suggest Ont a vote of thanks be tendered me; this 


wa Miinprly seconded by Dr. Knapp and carried, 
os asi a In my opinion, this was an unusual 
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compliment, and was the more appreciated, as I was 
the only optician to have been thus privileged to ad- 
dress an assemblage of noted medical men upon a 
strictly scientific subject. 

Incidentally, it should be admitted that I suffered 
acute indigestion for a week prior to this event, 
and finally experienced an attack of stage fright 
that would have cost me my reputation, had it not 
been successfully mastered by sheer force of will. 

Besides, it should also be stated that in domestic 
verbal arguments, which were rather frequent at that 
time, I was nearly devoid of speech, since momentary 
indignation and eagerness to respond to insulting 
language so overwhelmed my mental poise that words 
could not be found to express my fleeting thoughts; 
while the lexicon was naturally not handy, nog could 
it be made serviceable under such pressi Se 


stances. & 


PROFESSIONAL Evel 


Before undertaking to dishes a more serious topic, 
it is desired to forcibly i ess upon the mind of 
the reader several poy facts that are absolutely 
necessary to a clear NS anding of my past attitude 
toward persons ge ave been subjected to my own 
criticisms. Indeed, the object of these memoirs will 
not have béetOattained, unless the reader has abso- 
lute confydpuce in my veracity and is willing to ac- 
cept N ollowing statements as indisputable self- 
y truths, namely: 
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1. That in my early youth I was exceptionally 
well trained to a clear understanding of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. See ‘‘Parental Influ- 
ence.” 


2. That my collegiate education imbued me with 
the proper conception of what is expected of a colle- 
gian, who after leaving college, begins practice in any 
of the scientific professions. 


The reader must, therefore, be prepared to believe 
that I would not take unto myself credit that right- 
.fully belonged to another, any more than I would 
appropriate his money; and that I am just as con- 
scientiously determined that none shall seize what 
rightfully belongs to me. This much for the proper 
conception of the difference between right and wrong. 

Similarly, an unearned college degre a dishonest 


circumvention of another’s right to academically 
earned degree, which is conferred by a recognized 
college that must be registere the Regents of the 


State of New York. The Gyr that there have: been 
trade schools in other Gs chartered as colleges 
privileged to issue dip s, does not make such docu- 


ments valid before egents, whether the diploma 
has been earne examination or merely bought 
with money~ O 

The Obes before the Regents defends his right 


to such 3 @ploma must be without moral principle; 
since ep aforesaid circumvention is merely a subtle 
exoi of the truth, and for such a man I, personally, 
x e not any respect. ‘The truth is the truth, and has 
Oo i 
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not any ragged fringes that may be flaunted to de- 
ceive others. The pseudo-degree and its diploma are 
as counterfeit as its holder is morally unfit, from a 
strictly academic point of view. 

Unless the reader, presumably an optometrist, is 
also convinced of the righteousness of the preceding 
paragraphs, he had better not read any farther, lest 
he be seriously offended at what is to follow. 

If optometrists had been collegians, there would 
probably not have been need for criticism. This 
recalls to my mind an incident that occurred during 
a conversation between some of my professional ac- 
quaintances; an engineer, two physicians, a retired 
steam fitter, who was a German, and myself, at a 
table in a German restaurant in New York, where 
it was our custom occasionally to congregate for 
luncheon. The subject of education and peN 
ethics was being discussed, when the QRman sud- 
denly and unexpectedly said: “Ac ou fellers 
make me tired mit your college e ation. Vy, I 
vent tru Harvard years before vas born, und I 
couldn’t find a professor vatou d tell me efen vere 
he vanted de pipes put. Hub) All you know is vat 
you gets out of de bo I’m a praktiker” We 
could all agree N upon the latter point; but 
it would have þeg useless to try to fill him with 
enthusiasm for emic ethics. It is apparently quite 
the same wiOthe optometrist who, like the steam 
fitter, mave only sauntered through the public 
halls college. 
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words in any language are Right and Wrong, since 
their practical applications in life are the very root 
of all pleasure and misery, respectively, experienced 
by all of us in this world of sin. Right is personi- 
fied in the Lord, Jesus Christ, who taught us the 
merits of love and charity, which beget happiness; 
whereas Wrong is symbolic of the figurative Satan, 
who is said to specialize in hate, selfishness, and mis- 
ery. Right is something that cannot be tampered 
with; it is neither plastic or pliable; but it is rigid, 
firm, keen-edged, and rectilinear, like the solid cube 
that should constitute the foundation for all truth; 
though it may be chiselled by man in support of his 
own honor. 


Wrong is something dangerously easy tq toy with; 
it is plastic and unresistantto the extent at it will 
trickle into any empty cell of weak lition; indeed 
it has a tendency to evade any that is rigid, 
such as the truth, so that, like amoeba, it adapts 
its self to its environment lips by or over any 
obstruction; it is avasiv &corruptive, and manipila- 
tive by the subtle liar vay or thief. 

Hence, a man m ave his own character chiselléd 
in rigid purity WL riiolded in yielding muck. To 
some extentAlfigis up to the man himself, although 
it is not al s within the power of man to resist 
impulse romance with the fair sex; otherwise he 


wouldve to be a Saint. 


reover, it is only with this understanding of 
Xe difference between right and wrong that it is 
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possible to comprehend the real difference between 
justice and injustice, terms quite synonymous. 
Persons who earn a living through persistently 


_and wantonly doing wrong are without conscience, 


O 
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belong to the incorrigible criminal class, and deserve 
the punishment meted out to them when they are 
lawfully convicted of crime. 

These conceptions of right and wrong are not 
being painted by the ethereal brush of the idealist, but 
were actually gained through my dear mother’s Bed 
Time Stories during my own childhood, when I was 
taught that contentment and happiness came to us 
through obeying our Savior, and who from Heaven 
observed the conduct of his little children upon earth; 
but that all wickedness, misery, and sorrow are the 
work of Satan, the evil tempter, who is ever pgesent 
upon earth, through his alluring promises tan nare 
the weak child or man. Her solicitude fo welfare 
and the kindly manner in which she ted it left 
an indellible impression upon my, d, then the 
impressionable one of a child; Qat both of my 
parents did all in their powse © make of me the 
right thinking man. O 

It being the general spor that a man is judged 
by the company he ke@p-Mt is also my own opinion 
that he who rues reputation should shun asso- 
ciation with mutkgakers. If per chance, or through 
unavoidable «gfgumstances, he should get into bad 
company, i@)s his duty to cleanse himself, by dis- 
RA ympathy with their corrupt ambitions. 
Bae s has the right to choose his own associates 

ne) 
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in any field of endeavor, and to declare the principles 
for which he unalterably stands. The resolute man 
of principle, like the magnetic needle, points but one 
way; it is only the vacillating man who shifts his 
attitude, like the weather vane so disposed to swerve 
with every change in the direction of the wind that 
may blow foul or fair. 

Even persons of ordinary intelligence have the will 
power, if not the innate impulse, to make their con- 
duct agreeable to others, so that those who aspire 
to professionalism should the more strive to make 
their deportment conform with the academic ethics 
handed down from men of superior intellect, and who 
have approved the standard for professional conduct. 

Of course, I may be only singing ‘‘School Days” 
to those whom my philosophy does not agpeal, but, 
on the other hand, I feel that there are ofirs’who will 
appreciate my sincerity in upholdi ighteous be- 
havior among the rising generatiesNOof optometrists. 

Optometrists should und nd that I had, 
through close application, ad a reputation in the 
scientific world long be being forced to defend 
myself against Dr. A ’s dictum and, therefore, 
also before I eS cquainted with or descended 
to identify m ith men who afterward cast 
reflections u y motives and integrity. 

Through defending a cause that would also bene- 
fit others D had to sacrifice the respect and commen- 
datio recognized scientific men; in other words, 
I d all that had been achieved through my 


ggõtientious scientific efforts, in order to defend 
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the moral principle of right against wrong, and to 
secure justice for others and myself. In altruistically 
making this sacrifice, however, it was not my inten- 
tion to degrade the science of ophthalmology or to 
defame the eminent scientific men who so unstint- 
ingly praised my work. This would have been 
gross ingratitude, which is certainly not a part of my 
own character; on the contrary, it is the lack of grati- 
tude among others that always calls for my con- 
demnation. 

Upon my retirement from the presidency of the 
State Society I ceased to take part in any of its 
councils, because it was discovered that there were a 
few jealous and conceited men who could not any 
longer be induced to steadfastly follow my precepts, 
who found fault with my ideals, and who altered 
the purpose of my original Optometry Bill, “hr gh 
exempting physicians from its provisions, @his pur- 


pose having been to compel all future ey, ctitioners 
to qualify alike under the proposed < I did not 
mean through its enactment to e h a new breed 


of opticians, later designated Sas optometrists, but 
to establish a law that, throug) sane agreement with 
oculists, would lead to st Ophthalmic: Practice 
Act, analogous to th I Law, which would in- 
sure but one educagrdval standard of qualification 
among all future practitioners. All of my press 
and legislativ Cgrguments encompassed that idea, 
though the Or. of course, filled with the defense of 
the vesteight of the opticians;a feature made neces- 
sary t ure justice for them and myself. This is 


>Ò 


all that we, as opticians, jointly deserved; for where 
among us was there an optician conspicuous for his 
opto-medical accomplishments? So far as I was per- 
sonally concerned, I had merely scratched the surface 
in optics, and had not even any mediocre knowledge 


or experience in therapeutics. Really, I did not then 
even know the therapeutic value of whisky. 


My own optical achievements, if they may thus 
be spoken of, were entirely one sided, and I would 
| never have ventured an opinion that involved even 
the knowledge of a medical tyro. In order to de- 
I fend the vested right of opticians, it was also neces- 
sary to claim that the fitting of glasses is a purely 
physico-mechanical job, and that it can be accom- 
plished without a knowledge of medicine; but that 
did not mean that the optician was the best qualified 
man to provide the best eye service. 

Fortunately, like any prudent attorhe Lad 
the gumption to keep much up my e, which, if - 
| prematurely admitted, would havefvooked the trust- 

ing geese, my followers, as wel Myself, the gander, 

‘who gave the alarm. Thu as that Optometry 

and Rome were similarly-@aved from the invaders. 
My own personal OF saa with legislation have 
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already been sufficie stated in this book, at least 


up to the time the Optical Society of the State 
of New isha my own draft of the first 
Optometry, H, which was defeated in 1897. In 


October e same year I ceased to act as its presi- 
dents ken Mr. Cross succeeded to the office. Never- 
ches 


> his avowed policy of following the line of 


en ee SEE ALARA OLLIE HE 
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least resistance, as exemplified through his insistance 
that “one can catch more flies with molasses than 
with vinegar,” and his failure to introduce a bill 
in the legislature in 1898 came very near putting the 
Society's aspirations on the rocks. The weak and ir- 
resolute policy of this president gave medical op- 
ponents the opportunity to introduce a bill that put 
terror into the hearts of opticians, chiropodists, truss 
makers, bandagists, department stores, and Christian 
Scientists. 

In fact, if it had not been for the determined 
stand taken by the latter incorporated interests, opti- 
cians would have been put to sleep forever. Yet, this 
scare served a good purpose, as it demonstrated the 
need for greàter aggressiveness and vigilence on the 
part of, the Society’s leaders. Ç 

It was not until Mr. B. B. Clark, of hester, 
N. Y., in 1903, became the president e Society, 
holding office for three consecutive , that its ag- 
gressive policy was resumed, Hort its having in- 
troduced another optometry ¢b 904, in which, 
unfortunately, the exemptiagl) f physicians became 
a concession that was nevapamended ; even in the bill 
that was approved by ernor Charles E. Hughes. 
He had, upon its passage by the Legislature, 
returned the Nees Amendment that would in- 
sure the administ¥ftion of its provisions by the Board 
of Regents. Bhi having been complied with in the 
followin Oslative session, the Bill was passed for a 
secondNWwhe, when Governor Hughes signed it and 


enagęd the Optometry Law, May 8, 1908. 
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E,- E. ARRINGTON, THE LEGISLATIVE 
HERO OF NEW YORK. 


Shortly after this I was interviewed by Mr. Arring- 
ton, who had been originally appointed by President 
Clark to be the Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and the lobbyist of the Society at Albany, 
N. Y.: he then also being president of the Society. 

Mr. E. E. Arrington deserves full credit for his 
achievement and must, in spite of his weaknesses, go 
down in history as an outstanding figure in Optom- 
etry; since it is due to his persistent efforts in Albany 
that it became possible for other States to rapidly 
follow the example of New York in the matter of 
optometry legislation. Honor is due to him who 
deserves it. 

Although I had not previously met hi sh wished 
me to help the Society prepare pla S carrying 
out the provisions of the Law, e hough I, still 
a member of the Society, had f n years kept aloof 
from its councils. He did Gd then know that I 
had previously heard of & criticism: ‘‘Prentice is 
sulking in his tent an 1 not ‘play ball’, because 
he can not have his way.” 


OPTICAL eens CONVENTION, SAVOY 
Se lL: NEWYORK CITY. 


Ae N I accepted his invitation to attend the 
x s meeting, for two reasons; namely, to dis- 
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prove his allegation, and to avail myself of a last 
opportunity, at this critical time, to guide the Society 
to its decisions. I had done so once before, in 1896, 
and on this occasion actually did it again. At the 
Society's executive meeting at the Savoy Hotel, New 
York City, June, 1908, I read a paper in support of 
my proposal that the subjects for qualification of 
future practitioners should be: Theoretic Optics, 
Practical Optics, Physiologic Optics, Theoretic Op- 
tometry, Practical Optometry, and Anatomy and 
Pathology of the Eye. Unfortunately, the paper 
I had prepared for this occasion has since been lost. 
Still, I was not greatly surprised to find the same 
irresolute optician, Mr. Cross, who had, in 1896, 
suggested delay in legislation in favor of A 


object to my proposal as being 20 years vance 


of the immediate requirements. Neyé 
@yBoard of Ex- 
fits, immediately 


suggestion was later approved by 
aminers and put in force by the 
after my official duties began Ibany. It was, 
therefore, the second time re) t I had to resist the 
opposition of the sameQyacillating obstructionist; 
once when he favore cation before legislation *, 
and, singularly en , again when he attempted to 
retard educatio€ af the very moment that I planned 
to promote +iGy This evidence of his vacillation con- 
vinced me@pait Mr. Cross was not to be trusted in 
matte’ very serious importance. 


sXe “Vacillating Character, ete.”, under Contents. 
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FIRST BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN 
~OPTOMETRY, NEW YORK. 


The Society then selected the five candidates that 
it proposed to recommend to the Regents to be ap- 
pointed by them as members of the New York State 
Board of ‘Examiners in Optometry. The Regents 
afterward appointed three of the Society’s candidates, 
W. W. Bissel, Rochester, H. W. Watts, Syracuse, 
and myself; the other two members were: G. R. 
Fox, Buffalo, and F. B. Marchant, Brooklyn, both 
of the latter having received their appointments 
through other influences, and because the Regents 
thought best not to confine their choice strictly to 
members of the Society. 

At this meeting of the Society,’ I also made the 
motion that persons who received their appaqntments 
as State Examiners be restrained fro sing their 
official positions in any manner teers their 
own professional practices. motion was 
promptly seconded by Mr. Crpse\Qnd carried. Never- 
theless, this mandate was afg¢etward violated upon the 
printed letter heads ang Mr. Cross, through 
advertising his positio Columbia University. He 
excused his condyc n the frail pretext that the 
Society's solve only applied to Optometry- 
Board membe€s. herefore, he was the only one who 


might hay€, professionally profited through such 
violation the Society’s resolution. 

J. Before the Savoy banquet, following the 
A 
ne) 
O 


session, Mr. Arrington had been presented 


N 
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with a check for $1,000, as a token of the Society’s 
appreciation for his services at Albany. It seemed to 
have required that amount to emphasize the Society's 
sincerity. 


ARRINGTON ACCEPTS GIFT FROM 
SOCIETY AT SAVOY BANQUET. 


At the banquet, he addressed the assembled mem- 
bers in his usually impassioned yet unique style of 
eloquence by stating that, while he fully appreciated 
the gift tendered him by the Society, he, nevertheless, 
could not accept it as pay for his services; since ‘‘this 
check’’--holding it aloft--would hardly be com- 
mensurate with the services he had rendered, but that 
he did accept it as a token of the esteem in which 
he felt he was held by the Society. Pausiay for a 
moment, with tears in his eyes and cg ver 
his wife, “Mary,” who sat at his left, pparently 
overcome with emotion, dramati placed the 
check into the extended hand ahah spouse. 
He received unstinted appla re ugh he evidently 
did not suspect that there ee a few persons present 
who believed the check Id, afterall, be carried 
home in his own po < and that the whole per- 
formance had in ae ability been previously re- 


hearsed. In fa re were many who had taken his 
dramatics cum no salis. 


orn get SOCIETY’S CONVENTION, 
SSS EYCK HOTEL, ALBANY, Nov 


me banquet was given at the Ten Eyck Hotel, 
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Albany, N. Y., 1909, which Governor Charles E. 
Hughes honored by his attendance, just as coffee was 
being served. He made a short address in which 
he said: 

“Laws do not execute themselves, and we must, in 
the last analysis, depend upon the sentiment of those 
most directly concerned in all matters of law enforce- 
ment. If in any community the laws in connection 
with all of these activities of a professional sort are 
to be enforced, nothing is more to be desired than 
the maintenance of a proper standard among the men 
themselves. There is no one who can instruct the 
Physician, the Optometrist, the Lawyer, or any other 
professional man in the ethics of his work, better 
than the professional fraternities of these men; they 
are their own best instructors. It is in the healthy 
sentiment and practice of the practitiongs\that we 
secure the necessary safeguards and re} of every 
kind.” 

He incidentally also emphag€@ly admonished 
members of the Society to eye themselves with 
the dignity befitting to prafedsional men and to pre- 
serve the proper “‘esprit ee and that he had 
enacted the Optometr aw because he felt that it 
was meritorious, ne , and just. In fact, the Gov- 
ernor said that We personal experience in having 
had his own dpty4l needs satisfactorily attended to by 
one of the gagntlemen present; turning toward me, 
seated at Ops right, as being the one he meant thus 
to NS . At my right sat Dr. Augustus S. Down- 
irst Assistant Commissioner of Education and > 
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Director of Professional Education; than whom a 
more modest, tactful, and appreciative official never 
held office in the State. 

Both he and I then enjoyed a cigar, but afterward 
much better ones, when in conference over some 
problem to promote compliance with the educational 
exaction imposed by the Optometry Law. 

Members of the State Board of Examiners in Op- 
tometry were later summoned to appear at Albany, 
N. Y., to take the oath of office, to convene, and to 
elect its president; this honor having been conferred 
upon me by my fellow members of the Board. 

As I had, with the concurrence of the Optometry 
Board, suggested the State’s syllabus for education, it 
was deemed necessary to supply definitions of the 
subjects within the syllabus that would tAtelligi- 
ble to the lay mind, and which I compte with, as 
follows: 


LAY DEFINITION OF SUBJECTS IN SYLLABUS. 


‘laws that govern the beh r of light when it is 
reflected by polished sugfaeés (mirrors) and when 
it passes through eegdazen substances (plates, 


prisms, and lenses) Q; 
“Practical rae Treats of the practical execu- 


“Theoretic ae wees the mathematical 


tion of mirrors of plates, prisms, and lenses in 
accordance wi he laws that govern reflection by 
the former the light-bending properties (refrac- 
tion) by @è latter; and of the mounting of lenses 
in spe< s for the correction of defective vision. 

5 siologic Optics:— Treats of the general opti- 
an of the eye and its relation to vision, 
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which depends upon exercise of the normal functions, 
collectively, of the cornea, of the aqueous and vitreous 
humors, of the iris, of the crystalline lens, of the 
muscles involved in adapting the eye to different 
distances, of the retina, of the optic nerve, and of the 
muscles controlling the directions of the eyes when 
both are normally associated in the visual act. 

“Theoretic Optometry :—Treats of the various 
principles, methods, and instruments used to detect 
and measure the anomalies of vision and defects of the 
eye in general. 

“Practical Optometry :— Treats of the use of me- 
chanical appliances for making examinations of the 
eye and measurements of the powers of vision. 

“Anatomy and Physiology of the Eye:—Treats 
of the formation and disposition of the organic parts 
of the eye, and of their natural functions and relations 
to each other in the living visual organ. 

“‘Pathologic Conditions of the Eye:—Treets of the 
diseases that are known to be confined t eye asa 
separate organ of the human body, a aM hich may 
or may not be evidences of disor of the body 
generally, and of the difference RG en normal and 
diseased conditions of the eve Q 


xo èë 


The Optometry Bo Kis also called upon to 
prepare the form of ks that were to be issued 
by the New Yo @pare Education Department for 
applicants wh ected registration without exam- 
ination, and C the examination papers in the 
subjects allégied to each member of the Board. As 
there wate) six subjects and only five examiners, I 
aN eoretic Optics and Theoretic Optometry as 
RY n share of the work; the four remaining sub- 
hO) 


O 


4) 
we 
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jects having been equally divided among the other 
four examiners of our board. 

It was imperative that these papers should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible, in order to have them 
ready for the examinations that were to be held at 
New York City, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo early 
in 1909. However, I called Dr. Downing’s attention 
to the fact that none of the trade schools then taught 
theoretic optics, so that candidates for examination 
would naturally fail in this subject; whereupon he 
decided that theoretic optics could be omitted, tempor- 
arily, as it was the Board’s privilege to make such 
rules and regulations as it deemed proper to insure 
successful administration of the Optometry Law. 
It was, therefore, decided to postpone examinations 
in theoretic optics until 1910, thus permitting the 
remaining subjects to constitute the examina] s for 
1909, (A) 

During the first eighteen months the Board’s 
service to the State, it passed upon 2,000 candi- 
dates for exemption certificate is proved to be 
a prodigeous undertaking, KN ng extreme vigilence 
to thwart fraudulent effort gain admission under 
the law. Each of the rd members was assigned 
to pass upon the O the applicants in his own 
particular part of State, so that New York City 
was assigned t e. I could not begin to reiterate 
the subterfu falsifications, and subtle tricks that 
were attep€préd to secure certificates of exemption. 

X Sy that upon one occasion my assistant, 


Suffic 
X successor, Mr. Perry Hanauer, was ap- 
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proached by an applicant who, fortunately, had not 
divulged his name, but who said that money was 
no object to him, and that he would willingly pay 
$50 for his license, if that would suffice. Mr. 
‘Hanauer’s reply was: “If Mr. Prentice knew of 
your offer, and could identify your written applica- 
tion, I am sure that he would veto your application 
for a license”. We never found out who the man 
was, nor do I know whether his application was 
favorably acted upon or not. However, I shall al- 
ways believe that, if his overture had met with suc- 
cess, there were others among his acquaintances who 
would have been only too eager to follow his ex- 
ample. 

In my early conversation with Dr. Downing I 
had begged him to use his influence with dne of the 
universities in the State to establish S 


tometry 
course, in order to secure more e instruction 
than was then being given at trade schools. 
Consequently, early in 1910 owning came to 


I was introduced to Prof Hallock, with whom I 
was to confer in planni or the course in optometry 
that Dr. Nicholas gDay Butler, the President of 
the University, MNN Oonsented to establish there. 
Prof. Halléctkwithout having previously notified 
me, had gene~to Europe, so that the matter was 
hurried] aced in the hands of Prof. J. C. Egbert, 
wh Qogested that I place before him an exact 
oud of the work expected of the Utniversity, in 


my office and took me to S ta University, where 
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order that it would satisfactorily comply with the 
exactions of the New York. State Education De- 
partment. 

He admitted that the University would not ex- 
perience any trouble in providing instructors in phy- 
sics and theoretic optics, but wished me to suggest 
the names of persons to act as instructors in other 
subjects that were foreign to the University’s cur- 
ricula. He further said: ‘“‘Mr. Prentice, I have been 
informed that you are the instigator of this course, 
so that you will, of course, be one of the instructors.” 
When I emphatically declined, without having stated 
that I lacked the vanity that could compensate me for 
the pecuniary loss that his kind offer entailed, he 
added: ‘Then we shall at least appoint you a 
Special Lecturer; your name will add Pee our 
announcements. You may lecture at yo n con- 
venience’. This gracious complime as greatly 
appreciated, though I had little fa€P*that the use 
of my name would have the LONA had so kindly 
prophesied. Before leavin I suggested the 
names of two instructors, CA nday GLOss and 
Mr. Frederick A. Woll @A. A., who received their 


appointments at the versity after Prof. Egbert 
had appealed to t for their academic credentials, 


which, in Mr. CrS case, proved to be his D. O. S. 
that had beewésonferred upon him as the Dean of his 
own aioe chool. In fact, this convenient pro- 
See $ the custom among most of its faculty 


Ss 


ned the diplomas. Prof. Woll was excep- 
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tionally well qualified for the position, and is a very 
much admired instructor, still thus engaged. 

I also advised Prof. Egbert to select a medical 
man from the College of Physicians & Surgeons as 
the instructor in Anatomy and Pathology of the 
Eye. Only six weeks were allowed me in which to 
prepare for Prof. Egbert a synopsis covering the 
remaining subjects, yet it was accomplished, as will 
be later told. As I had been informed that the 
University was not prepared to furnish needful appar- 
atus, it was necessary for me to solicit contributions 
of instruments and machinery. The American Opti- 
cal Co. offered to present to me, personally, one trial 
case, suggesting that I could offer it to the University; 
but this indirect and meager compliance with my 
entreaty caused me to ignore the proposal. The 
Bausch % Lomb Optical Co. re Posen. equivo- 
cally, and the Standard Optical Co. of @reva, N. Y., 
promptly offered to supply a compl et of grinding 
machinery to the value of $7729} and which was 
duly installed. 6 | 

The Optical Society o Q State of New York 
and some of its membefg) individually contributed 
other necessary items. O 

In order to c with Prof. Egbert’s request 
for a synopsis, N copies of each of the following 
books were cqVired: Landolt’s “Refraction and 
Accommadgsjon of the Eye”, Tscherning’s ‘‘Physi- 
ologic Qpytcs’’, Burnett’s ‘Principles of Refraction 
in (Re\uman Eye”, Stevens’ “Nervous Diseases’’, 
3 rentice’s “Ophthalmic Lenses”. After taking 
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all of the leaves from these books, the sheets were 
rearranged and classified so as to constitute three new 
books containing subject matter that applied only to 
the contents designated by the new titles: “‘Physio- 
logic Optics”, “Theoretic Optometry”, and ‘‘Prac- 
tical Optics’. As in all of the original volumes cer- 
tain subject matter was found to conclude upon one 
side of a printed page, suitable for one compilation, it 
was necessary occasionally to use the other side of the 
same leaf in the other compilation; hence it was 
necessary to disintegrate two copies of each of the 
original books. After the proper segregation and 
rearrangement, three new morrocco bound volumes 
were produced, for which I prepared befitting printed 
titles and introductions. The title pages of these 
compilations bore the imprint: ‘Arrange mj Sub- 
mitted by Charles F. Prentice, and apprepy by the 
New York State Board of Examiners 4 ptometry, 
New York, 1910”. This had alkGekn done upon 
my Own initiative and whoa of the 
Board of Examiners, who, h r, afterward gladly 
approved it. The cost of @ original volumes and 
the expense of printing @hinding were subsequently 
paid for by the Stat corey. 

The newly bou olumes were delivered by me to 
Prof. Egbert, With the request that the instructors 
appointed by&yim be guided by their contents. He 
owe at what I had accomplished in so 
short aNime, adding: ‘‘Mr. Prentice, this is the 
AN e in my experience that a request of the 
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University has been so precisely and completely 
answered’. 


OUTSTANDING FIGURES IN OPTOMETRY. 


With the expiration of Mr.. Cross’ term of office 
as president of the Society, its initiative was shifted to 
Rochester, where the really loyal and earnest men in 
Optometry were at home; the outstanding figures 
being Bausch, Benedict, Bestor, Bissell, Clark and 
Arrington, the latter having curried favor with Mr. 
Cross, upon whom he chiefly relied for his encourage- 
ment and advice. 

To use a metaphor, it was Bausch, Benedict, Bes- 
tor, Bissell, and Clark who constituted the backbone 
of Optometry at that time; whereas, Arrington 
later became the barking end, with Cr A the ever 
present and contentedly wagging ENU 
It was only natural that a very inti acquaintance 
should have sprung up between hese indispensible 
ends of a lively organism, SNe resulted in a 
mutual admiration for eh~6óther that lasted until 
the end of the end. Th? was that Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Arrington Dey closely associated in com- 
mercial and NS schemes, as well as in keeping 
the spotlight t upon themselves. In fact, they 
were contem@lgting the incorporation of a registered 
Institute-+@& Optometry at the very time that the 
Univers) Course in Optometry was to be an- 
RO and which hastened my desire to prevent 
t A aving to incur financial loss, through tempting 


ne) 


Ea SE 
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Mr. Cross with an instructorship at the University. 
This was adroitly done through inviting him ‘“‘to 
visit me concerning a very important scholastic enter- 
prise in which I knew he would be interested’, but 
without having intimated my own activities in found- 
ing a university course. When he called, I directed 
the conversation to his own project of instruction at 
the Institute of Optometry, and then asked him if 
he would not prefer to lecture at a University. He 
promptly answered in the affirmative, even though 
he was still perplexed as to my motive in having asked 
the question, though his countenance flushed with self- 
satisfaction when he was informed that I would 
suggest his appointment as the instructor in theoretic 
and practical optometry at Columbia University. 
However, he admitted that he feared he wowd not 
be able to do justice to the subject, as hea not 
any knowledge of mathematics. Wheni med that 
I had been made a privileged speci 
\ would come to his assistance whe 
help, he gladly accepted my with all that it 
entailed. 
During the first two serketters he called for my 
help on several occasion, Cat, finding that my com- 
pilation on Theoretic @Ptometry so well served its 
intended purpose re ery rarely thereafter called for 
my attendance Apai of his lectures, which his 
students infeed me were generally read to them | 
nd volume. His impromptu perform- | 
therefore, principally confined to practical 
tions in skiametry and in ingraciating him- 
NO 


Š PROPERTY OF 
SS CHICAGO COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY =| 


dem AAMA 


| 


No 
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self with his students, by whom he was greatly ad- 
mired. 

Immediately after this interview with Mr. Cross 
my announcement of the optometry course at Colum- 
bia was made in the optical press and, as a conse- 
quence, the following telegrams were received: 


Rochester, May 10, 1910. 
C. F. Prentice: 


“Optometry from the very beginning has owed 
much to your masterful efforts and now that, through 
you, its future in the scientific world has been as- 
sured, the name of Prentice will always be identified 


with that of optometry”. 
Epw. E. ARRINGTON. 


Dayton, Ohio, a 1910. 
C. F. Prentice: RAN 


“Sincere congratulations on Col ia success, the 
realization of your life’s hie 
. EBERHARDT. 


The curtailed amag for the year 1909 was 
later referred to by mæasSthe ‘“‘abbreviated examina- 
tion” in a press cont€Qxersy that was caused by one of 
the successful e ees, Dr. Y., who had early in 
1910 naivel @ed: ‘‘Now that there are examined 
men in the Cola it is to be expected that in the fu- 
ture the rd of Examiners will be composed exclu- 
sivel examined men”. This phraseology may 
ne exact to the letter, but it covers the sense of 


Ke utterance made by the candidate who had suc- 
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cessfully passed his examination in September, 1909. 
As copy of my rejoinder made at that time has been 
mislaid, I shall have to omit its repitition. However, 
of one thing I am cock sure; that it then pleased me 
quite as much as it angered and displeased him. 


OPTICAL SOCIETY’S CONVENTION AT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


As a sequel to this controversy, a conference be- 
tween members of the State Board of Optometry was 
held in chambers during the Society’s convention at 
Rochester, N. Y., June 4, 1910, which resulted in 
the following letter being addressed to the editor of 
the trade journal in which the offensive article had 
appeared; though it was never published, and for 
which reason it is now given publicity, to TA 


S 
Rochester, J 1910. 
To the Editor: ******* 


“During a conference ery A between the 
members of the New York ae) ptometry Board 


it was decided to make sap following hitherto 
unpublished facts relative oe second official meet- 
ing at Albany on Octobe and 10th, 1908, and 
at which meeting it bec Gin Board’s lawful privi- 
lege and duty, TN er things, to suggest the 
syllabus coverin subjects that should constitute 
the complete Ree D examinations. 

“The ee minations covered six subjects, The- 
oretic Opti Practical Optics, Physiological Optics, 
ager or Practical Optometry, Anatomy 
and R gy of the Eye. 

oa e Board was then instructed to prepare 
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examination papers covering all of these subjects, 
it became evident to the members of the Board that 
such examinations would exceed the abilities of men 
who had graduated from then existing unregistered 
schools. 

“Therefore, at the suggestion of the Board, whose 
members alone were familiar with the technical re- 
quirements as well as the general character of such 
schools, it was agreed, as a matter of equity, and with 
the concurrence of the New York State Education De- 
partment, to permit men who had been instructed at 
schools that required at least a three months’ attend- 
ance, etc., to take examinations in all subjects ex- 
cepting theoretic optics and pathologic conditions of 
the eye. Thus originated the abbreviated examina- 
tions of 1909, that called for a limited knowledge as 
compared with the examinations that have followed 
since January 1, 1910. 

“The Board having secured this concession from 
the New York State Education Departe t, thereby 


liberally provided the opportunity appreciative 
and worthy men to take the abbreve examinations 
that would forever be denied board members 


themselves. Q 

“This, the Board’s spec nsideration to exam- 
ined men was, howeverxfollowed by unwarranted 
statements in the trade QOurnals for February, 1910, 
by one imperious wri@y who, even criticising the fair- 
ness of the Bo examination questions also 
claimed that, < olding examination certificates 
. «+ + ~(©pommand greater respect than those 
practising hoger exemption certificates,’ thereby reck- 
lessly cregsing unpardonable class distinction among 
existingNpractitioners. He also affirmed that, ‘if the 
ex are really capable, it is inconceivable why 
t emain behind in this advance movement’. 

Indeed, capable men will correctly interpret this 
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slap at the present Board, whose members had irre- 
vocably inflicted exemption from the abbreviated ex- 
aminations upon themselves, for the incorporate bene- 
fit of others and of one, who, from the top of his 
own pedestal as an ‘examination man’, unblushingly 
unveils his own aspiration to future State appoint- 
ment in the following unequivocal terms: 

“ ‘Undoubtedly, as time goes on, the examination 
men will be given full charge of guiding optometric 
affairs. After the original board of examiners are 
retired, I cannot see any logical course left open for 
regents or governors other than to appoint examina- 
tion men. The optometrists themselves will demand 
that they be examined by men who have proven 
their ability and not by exempts when the former 
exist. That examination men will be drawn together 
naturally and feel for each other greater sympathy 


may be seen by the fact that a desire has already been 
manifested by the examination men of Ney ork to 
form a club. Fearing, however, that O it now 


might hurt some of the older men’s ings unduly 
and that it might also interfere wi present optom- 
etrical organization work, we ied and will do 
nothing for a time. But suc ovement is inevi- 
table; let us hope that the {ansition will be accom- 
plished without engenderifid bitterness’ . ; 
“Many capable me e creditably, and in all reg- 
ularity passed abbgegă examinations in entire ig- 
norance of the B s commendable fairness to them, 
yet, with du ect to their accredited technical 
e are of the unanimous opinion that 


qualifications, 
the bore Nala criticisms fully justified the 


langua d in the Journal of May 19th, 1910, by 
Mr . Prentice, the Board’s president. In fact, 
ee forsight is evident from the fact that his 
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prophecy respecting ‘young and inexperienced agita- 
tors’ has just come to pass”. 


W. W. BISSELL. 
GEO. R. Fox. 

H. C. WATTS. 

F. B. MARCHANT. 


x * x 


In my address before the Convention formal an- 
nouncement was made, to wit: 


OPTOMETRY IN COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY: 


By CHARLES F. PRENTICE, M. E., New York. 


President of the New York State Board of Examiners 
in Optometry. 


“Nothing could be more gratifying t 9 be able 
to announce that a course in opto y has been 
established at Columbia Universit ecially as this 
is the vindication by a scientific y of the writer’s 
fifteen years’ contention that practice of optom- 
etry should be founded up accredited knowledge 
of theoretic and practica tics, and not upon an 
acquirement of the rF. degree’. This achievement 


is the last necessary to the beginning of a new 
and more dignifi or optometry, in which colleg- 
iately accredited ess is to be the warrant of future 
physical eye Goals in the State of New York. 
“Gover ughes, wisely approving the optom- 
etry law~sfiticipated the benefit that would accrue 
to the lic by such ultimate regulation, wherefore, 
hes ed that the educational administration of the 
y ould be vested in the Regents of the State. 
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“Shortly after enactment of the law and at the 
request of Mr. E. E. Arrington, President of the 
Optical Society of the State of New York, the writer 
addressed the Society’s convention in June, 1908, 
then suggesting the full scope of the educational re- 
quirements of the future optometrist. These recom- 
mendations were afterwards indorsed by the Board of 
Examiners, through its syllabus, which, with the con- 
currence of the first assistant commissioner, August- 
us S5. Downing MAs Ph.D; LHD. Dawes 
subsequently approved by the Regents. Dr. Down- 
ing had recognized the serious interest taken by the 
Board in its work, and appreciating the necessity for 
a school that should qualify up to the Board's tech- 
nical examinations, in due time persuaded President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University to 
entertain the proposal there to establish a department 
of optometry. Therefore, with President, Butler’s 
approval, Dr. Downing charged the writ ith the 
responsibility to take up the technical fey} és of the 
project with Professor William Hall the head of 
the department of physics of the Ugnpersity. The suc- 
cessful result makes it obvious t ptometry is now 
as much indebted to Dr. Aug) s S. Downing for 
its educational status and fagali s, as it is to Governor 
Hughes for its legal recog@jtion and support. The 


first conference between@pr. Downing, Prof. Hallock 
and the writer occu t the University on Decem- 


ber 28th, 1909, a as followed by a memorandum 
being filed with@rof. Hallock on January 3, 1910, 
though his u ected departure for Europe made it 
necessary ile the same memorandum with Pro- 
fessor JQ Egbert, who had been detailed to com- 
plete ‘work that was then in its insipient stage. 


The Wemorandum reads of follows:” 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN OPTOMETRY 


Memorandum Submitted to Prof. J. C. Egbert, Extension 
Teaching Department, 


Columbia University, New York. 


“In order to meet the requirements of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, 
the prescribed technical syllabus should embrace the 
following clearly defined subjects: 


a. ‘Theoretic optics.—The instruction to be ‘re- 
stricted to the laws of reflection and refraction, as 
applied to mirrors, prisms, lenses, and optical instru- 
ments, usually described in the chapter on light in 
modern text books of physics, and in standard special 
treatises on light’; such as those entitled: ‘Light’, 
by Edwin Edser, W. T. A. Emtage, or R. T. Glaze- 
brook. Requesting a physicist as lecturer. 

b. “Practical optics.—‘The constractihy bf oph- 
thalmic lenses’, with laboratory dem ration and 
manual practice in making prisms, s ic, cylindric, 
toric, and bifocal lenses; in mea g their refrac- 
tive powers; and in the mate thods of edging, 


drilling and mounting ke L 


s`outlined in bound 
loose-leafed compilation hgfewith submitted. Sug- 


gesting Mr. F. A. Wolla 


structor. 
c. ‘‘Physiologic onë ‘Specifically the philoso- 
phy of the diop O tions of the eye, and of its 


anomalies and th orrection by lenses,’ as outlined 


in the compilafiot’ herewith submitted; suggesting a 
physicist as Jecttffer. 

2 ede etic optometry.— ‘Explanation of the 
various ciples, methods and instruments used to 
dete measure anomalies of the eye in general’, 

rà 


oS 
xo 


ing: 
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1. The trial case, test types, perimeter, phoro- 
meter, prism-dioptry, and visual chromatic tests, in 
their respective applications to subjective optometry. 


2. The ophthalmoscope, keratometer, skiascope, 
and theory of dynamic skiametry, in their respective 
applications to objective optometry. Compilation 
submitted. 

e. ‘Practical optometry.—Manual training in 
‘the use of mechanical appliances for making subjec- 
tive and objective examinations of the eye and meas- 
urements of the powers of vision’. Suggesting Mr. 
A. J. Cross as instructor in subdivisions, d and e. 


f. “Anatomy and physiology of the eye and its 
pathologic conditions. Suggesting clinical demonstra- 
tion in pathologic conditions of the eye under a medi- 
cal instructor. 


— Note — 


“In submitting this memorandum, it i 
requested that the full power of adminis 
be vested in the department of Physics, } 
rectorate of Columbia University d 
a chair for optometry; as it is o 
position that I am permitted t my personal plea 
for its accomplishment to f Dr. Augustus S. 
Downing, First Assistant missioner of the New 
York State Education Department. 

“Honorable obligati to my confreres and con- 
stituents obviousl this stipulation necessary.” 

Respectfully s itted this 8th day of April, 
1910. 


ea ee 
ion shall 
se the Di- 
to establish 


pon this sup- 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 
“2 


Ag QP syllabus approved by the Regents pre- 
N novel classification of the subject, which in 
Pa as also new to the faculty of the University, it 
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devolved upon the writer to suggest the subject-matter 
for some of the lectures that are to be given by its 
professors. For instance, it became necessary to select 
Dr. E. Landolt’s classic and exhaustive work, ‘Re- 
fraction and Accommodation of the Eye’; to sub- 
divide it so as to conform with the classification of 
the syllabus; and to incorporate in the separate com- 
pilations thus obtained the original investigations of 
more recent authors. In this manner three bound 
volumes of subject-matter for lectures, with new title 
pages, separate and appropriate prefaces, and novel 
introductory chapters were produced and submitted to 
the University, with the approval of the Optometry 
Board. Only one of the prefaces and introductory 
chapters is here reproduced.”’ 


PREFACE TO PHYSIOLOGIC OPTICS. 


“This compilation is intended to covgÀ the full 
course of instruction in physiologic o or stu- 
dents aiming to qualify by examina% before the 
New York State Board of Regent his has been 
made necessary, owing to the in ate arrangement 
of the subject in existing text of ophthalmology, 


iœ of the various techni- 


to meet the specific classific 
cal subjects approved by e Regents, following the 
tate Optometry Law. If 


passage of the New Y 
separate lectures are e given in the specific sub- 
jects of Beoretio ao / physiologic optics, and the- 
oretic optometryy} will be necessary to so arrange 
their individfaly progress that the student will be 
able to remain qualifiedly abreast of each subject 
during t Neural order of the lectures. For this 
reason, instance, it has been thought expedient 
to here the physical portion of physiologic optics 
toythe very end of the college course, and by which 


ne) 


ja 
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time the student will have undoubtedly acquired suf- 
ficient knowledge in theoretic optics to fully compre- 
hend the more profound teachings of Gauss, Helm- 
holtz, and Listing, respecting the refraction of the 
human eye. 

“Similarly, the lectures in theoretic optometry are 
expected to be given in the second term, following 
the first term devoted to physiologic optics; as the 
former subject treats of the various principles, meth- 
ods, and instruments used to measure those anomalies 
of ocular refraction that have been before fundament- 
ally described in physiologic optics. 

“Successful teaching, under these circumstances, 
should, at an early date, encourage publication of 
appropriately condensed text books to conform to the 
logical classification of the syllabus now approved by 
the Regents. 

“It is also suggested that the lectures in p 
optics and theoretic optometry should 
general elucidations of these subjects, ugh short 
introductions made especially comp 
aid of unique mechanical models 
fully placed at the disposal of E 
Such brief introductions arekt 
corporated. 

“Some abridgement 
doubtedly be necessar 


will be cheer- 
spective lecturers. 
efore, herewith in- 


this compilation will un- 
Specially where repetitions 
occur through the 4 ction of the original mono- 
graphs; and, in to avoid more serious mutila- 
tion of them, sme of the discovered conflicting 
passages thatshould be omitted in the lectures are 
marked wid blue pencil.” 


WO CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


Neg Wi May, 1910. 


| 
| 
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The introductory chapter to Physiologic Optics is 
given as follows: 


NOVEL INTRODUCTION TO PHYSIOLOGIC OPTICS 
THROUGH MODEL-DEMONSTRATION. 


By CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


“As in these lectures we shall deal more especially 
with the refraction and accommodation of the eye, 
including the philosophy involved in the correction 
of anomalies of ocular refraction, it is proposed, be- 
fore entering upon a more detailed and orderly dis- 
cussion of the subject, to enlist the student’s interest, 
by giving him a general idea of the behavior of the 
eye with reference to incident light, the relation be- 
tween the object and its image, and the varying pro- 
portions of required accommodation at the near point 
that must be associated with eyes of different static re- 
fraction. The lecture will consist in d hears 
by means of Prentice’s Class Model t 


1. ‘Parallel, convergent or dive nt pencils of 
light that are respectively incidenQs a convex lens 
have a focal point. 

2. “‘Changes in the p Q of the object before 
a convex lens produce copifsponding changes in the 
position of the image, g trating the conjugacy of 


foci. 
Se. - Ebe obj eQ: its image are equally dis- 
tant from the ex lens, when the object is at a 


distance equa( tp twice the principal focal length of 
the lens. 


AEA amount of accommodation required at 
a Pear point is greater in hyperopia and less in 
my? than in emmetropia. 
Ny “The function of accommodation, its spasm 
V 
tO 
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and paresis, as well as total, latent, absolute, and 
facultative hyperopia, are capable of mechanical illus- 
tration. 

“By means of these simple demonstrations, and the 
forceful mental impression they make, through con- 
forming with Froebel’s theory of instructing by the 
aid of models or pictures, a practical foundation is 
laid for a more ready comprehension of the lectures 
that follow in the compilation.” 


x x K 


“In order to present the volumes in befitting form, 
it was necessary to have the above pages set in type, 
and to have each book bound and lettered with im- 
prints, the same as if an extensive commercial edition 
had been contemplated. Furthermore, in order to ad- 
vance the project, the writer negotiated with the 
Standard Optical Company of Geneva, N. Y.,,for a 
suitable laboratory plant of optical machi 
which met with the following exceptional 
response as an indication of the comp 
to the cause of optometry and the SRO 


THE STANDARD S Co. 


Geneva N: Y. Jan. 31, 1910. 
Mr. Charles F. Prentice, 6 


“In reply to your est so solicitous and earnest 
in behalf of thence of Optometry we beg to 
state that: O 

s ause KO a feeling of state-pride in advancing 
this cause all be pleased to forward to the Uni- 
versity S New York City, and to loan 
in ir ES and free of charge a complete manu- 
facta ng plant for purposes of instruction and dem- 
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onstration in practical optics, provided similar offers 
which may be made by manufacturers in other States 
shall not be entertained by the University *. 

“It is only requested that the University shall 
operate and maintain the working efficiency of the 
plant at its own expense, and also assume the cost 
of transportation from Geneva to its buildings in New 
York City. 

“You are at liberty to file this offer, together with 
the enclosed itemized list of apparatus we propose to 
furnish, with the Directors of Columbia University”. 


Yours respectfully, 


THE STANDARD OPTICAL Co., 
Per C. E. Quimby. 


“After four months’ careful consideration of the 
various phases of the project, the University has 
issued the appended announcement, which, at the 
writer’s suggestion, is now being sent the leading 
high schools and medical colleges i Qew York and 
adjacent states”. cS 


THE PROFESSION TOMETRY. 


“Optometry relates t& the measurements of the 
eye that are necessary to@ termine the lenses that may 
be required to corre prial defects of vision. It is, 
therefore, properl ranch of physical science, in- 
volving a know of theoretic and practical optics, 
which, in tates of the Union has now become 
a legal stipulation to the practice of optometry by 


non-med&gl men. 
“In @puler to meet this educational requirement, a 


rtunately, this stipulation was subsequently violated, 

Las ly through oversight, when Columbia University per- 
ited installation of machinery built in Massachusetts by 
whe firm that failed to respond to the call for support in 1910. 
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collegiate course in optometry is now offered by Co- 
lumbia University, in its Extension Education De- 
partment, that is open to both medical and non- 
medical candidates, the latter of whom must have 
had at least two years’ high school training. 

“In this respect, optometry is a profession that 
offers exceptional opportunity to both young men 
and young women, who may desite to prepare for a 
refined and remunerative occupation, and that will, 
in the near future, undoubtedly command the public’s 
patronage and appreciation quite as much as dentistry. 


For tull particulars apply to. ea tee 

“It had been intended to accomplish the entire 
work in a diplomatic and dignified manner, but, 
unfortunately, during its progress some of the optical 
trade-papers, supposing it to be a novel suggestion, 
recklessly published articles pro and con of the desira- 
bility of a university education. 

“These discussions, however, regretabl a 
strated that the first result of the optomet aS 
been to develop colossal egoism and ingr 
part of a few men, who, having pags 
ated examination of 1909, which se) 
by the State Board as a special c6n\NMeration to those 
of their limited knowledge, wee sposed to reproach 
the examiners with being 1€6§*competent than the 
examined candidates whowyt e board so generously 
awarded certificates of e ination. 

“The greatest da ð the welfare of optometry, 
therefore, lurks i ambitions of a younger and 
inexperienced sett 3 agitators, who, forgetting their 
benefactors, aregpt in the future to heedlessly create 
trouble. wit the ranks of all classes of optical 


fet is QO This impersonal reference to the sub- 


on- 
w has 


ject is in justice to the conscientious, impartial, 
faithful’ and generous attitude that has unquestion- 


<> 
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ably distinguished the members of the first board 
' of examiners in optometry, Messrs. Bissell, Fox, Mar- 
chant, and Watts, to whom the writer is also highly 
indebted for their abiding trust in him. 

“In closing this brief narrative, the writer desires 
also to publicly emphasize his personal gratitude to 
Dr. Augustus S. Downing, through whose hearty 
support and reposed confidence in the mediator, the 
banner of optometry has been placed in the halls 
of Columbia University. 

“It is, therefore, the duty of optometrists every- 
where to do all in their power to influence attendance 
at Columbia, in order to make this initial attempt at 
higher optical education an immediate success.” 


ae E: 
Copies of the preceding documents had been sub- 


mitted to Prof. J. C. Egbert, who returned them to- 
gether with the following generous com ent: 


COLUMBIA Univero Ý 
IN THE CITY OF ORK 


Q” May 26, 1910. 
My dear Mr. Prentice: O 


“I wish to thank or your letter and the en- 
closures which I am arn I sincerely hope that 
we shall have a e class as a reward for your 
faithful and ge efort.” 

JAMES C. EGBERT. 


In a jon 2 this announcement I made an ex- 
eR appeal to members of the Society to 
WR the dignity of optometry, and which also 
jn’serporated my strong censure of the journal’s editor 


$ 
g> 


; wl 
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for not having discouraged the acceptance of articles 
that tended to create class distinction among optome- 
trists and to disparage the scientific competence of 
the members of the Optometry Board. This attack 
was evidently permitted because the associate editor 
in charge of the journal’s technical department, Mr. 
Lockwood, had not been suggested by me for ap- 
pointment at Columbia University; and who bore 
Mr. Cross animosity for some alleged financial irregu- 
larities that Mr. Cross, the treasurer, had been 
charged with by Dr. Y., and other members of the 
faculty of an unregistered school, in which they had 
all been both financially and professionally interested. 
This finally resulted in closure of the school. 
Rochester is an ideal city at which to hold a con- 
vention, since, quite aside from its a as a 


city, it is the largest optical manufacturin er in 
the United States, being the home of t usch and 
Lomb Optical Co., the Eastman k Co and 


others; besides, the PON consti- 
tute the most ethical, progressyy enthusiastically 
professional practitioners inke State. They are 
most exemplary, in being @şvoid of commercial jeal- 
ousy and petty protea envy and at all times 
are glad to meet each\Qsher in a spirit of cordial broth- 
erhood so hard {© imd elsewhere. 

The receptign and banquet committees had, there- 
fore, ree for lavish entertainment of the So- 
ciety’s ers and guests, and had incidentally pre- 
pared S Sheet from which the following ‘lyrics 
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are here selected as being typical among the many it 
contained: 


Air of “Tammany.” 


| Rochester! Rochester! 
We are from that lively town— 
Always up and never down— 
Rochester! Rochester! 
Do it, do it, do it (bang) 
For Rochester! 


Rochester! Rochester! 
They have got a school up there 
That we think is pretty fair, 
| Rochester! Rochester! 
| They teach optics, teach ‘em right, 
: At Rochester. 


Tune: “Jungle Town.” 


Down in Syracuse 
There is a man 


Who surely can 
Set opticians quite a pace ~\ 
Everybody knows his face EAN 
And his courtly grace 

e 


You'd have desire to much r 
Watts, if you could only im, 
Way down in Syracuse 


, 


Tune: “In the Good mmer Time.’ 

In the good old Bira town, 

In the good ol Ilmira town, 

There’s Arrif@jon and A. J. Cross, 
They’re ION in the line. ; 
And d get there’s Robbins, too, 
And e looking fine? 

sQ the job that Eddie had 

ieee hundred nine. 


we) Tune: “School Days.” 


R © Bissell, Bissell, 
AS You're our own dear Bissell, 
We are all wise to your greatest game— 


~ That added so much to your famous name. 


|| ae | 


RE RT CE Ren RRR RT RON RO - -oa Se RN —— sperma See a PA 
ae ee p 
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Bissell is such an earnest man, 

No one dare kid him, if they can, 
For he will give us all a slam 

When he’s the examiner wise. 


33 


Tune: “Solomon Levi. 


Oh, theres a man of great renown 
And Prentice is his name. 

He’s the man that wrote the bill 
That helped along our game, 

So let us all give him a cheer 

And boost him all we can, 

For boosting him is doing right 
For a most deserving man. 


ji 
| Oh, Mister Prentice, 
| Here’s our hand to you 

Oh, Mister Prentice, 

Tell us what to do— 

We certainly want to help you every bit we can 

| 
} 
i 
| 


To keep the course that you have got 
That makes us such a happy lot, 


A happy, happy lot. Ņ 
You started the course, we’l keep it there, Ñ 
And now we all of us declare, 

Thank God, we have a man like you, 

To our profession true. & 


ee 
Shortly after the Roches vention and with 


the concurrence of the Firs(Xssistant Commissioner 
of Education I wrote ag@pticle for publication in the 
public press, which ditorially commented. upon 
in the Brooklyn e, New York, June 23, 1910, 


as follows: © 


RS: BENIGN AND BROADENING 
SCIENCE OF OPTOMETRY. 


S claim of optometry as a science, for which 
~Q 
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there is a great use, and of which there is grave need, 

is realized by the state and recognized by the uni- 
versities. A learned letter on this page, to-day, from 
an authoritative source, sets this forth with clearness, 
courtesy, and force. We commend its perusal to 
| all intelligent readers.” 


| MEDICINE VS. OPTOMETRY. 


Statement by the President of the 
State Board of Examiners in 
Ontometry. 


Editor of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 


| “The New York medical statute, enacted in 1907, 
defined exhaustively for the first time the practice of 
medicine in New York State, as follows: 

‘“ ‘A person practises medicine within the meaning 
of this article, except as hereinafter stated, o holds 
himself out as being able to diagnose, tres operate, 
or prescribe for any human disease, pas@injury, de- 
formity, or physical condition, and © shall either 
| offer or undertake, by any means ethod, to diag- 

nose, treat, operate, or eat apy a any human dis- 
ease, pain, injury, deformit~Jor physical condi- 
tion. 


| PEDIS article e Q: be construed to af- 


feet. ee ea any pe or manufacturer who me- 
chanically fits or <5 nses, artificial eye, limbs or 
other apparatus appliance or is engaged in the 
mechanical exe) ation of eyes, for the purpose of 
constructin adjusting spectacles, eyeglasses and | 
lenses.’ O | 


44 


petey is, therefore, not a part of medicine. 
BesigeS\the practice of optometry involves skilled 


at ion of optical knowledge, so that even medi- 
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cal eye specialists who practise optometry do so with- 
out collegiately-accredited optical qualification. 

“Therefore, in 1908 the Legislature enacted Article 
15 of the public health law which defined optometry 
as ‘the employment of any means, other than the use 
of drugs, for the measurement of the powers of vision 
and the adaptation of lenses for the aid thereof.’ 

“Notwithstanding these well-defined technical 
and legal distinctions, some oculists aim to deceive an 
over-credulous public by stating that ‘diseases of the 
eyes, or of the body that is suffering from results of 
errors of ocular refraction, cannot be treated without 
a medical knowledge.’ This is quite true, so far as 
medical treatment of the bodily results is concerned, 
but errors of refraction can be intelligently corrected 
without a knowledge of medicine or the use of deadly 
drops, and more skillfully with than without a 
knowledge of optics. 

“The regents of the University of the Sgate of 
New York, responsible for the administrayj f the 
optometry law, as for the administration e medi- 
cal law for more than a century, put mselves on 
record for as high requirements as th (eds) ic health de- 
manded and existing practice varod, Compared 
with the earlier requirements © dmission to the 
practice of pharmacy, or denti€{r¥7 or veterinary medi- 
cine, or certified public acco@tant, or law, or medi- 
cine, the requirements ofyhe optometry board, ap- 
proved by the Regent D not only as exacting, but 
far more rigorous. @ 

“The profess} education required by the op- 
tometry law i dition to majority and a good 
moral characees, is at least three years study in a 
registered metrist’s office or graduation from a 
school tometry maintaining a standard satis- 
facto the Board of Regents. And the course 
of study for the schools of optometry, approved by 


be) 
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the Regents, comprises two years of four terms de- 
voted to such subjects as trigonometry, physics, theo- 
retic and practical optics, theoretic and practical op- 
tometry, physiological optics, and anatomy, physi- 
ology, and pathological conditions of the eye. 
“Though optometry now practically exacts as 
high professional requirements as law, we venture no 
prediction whether the Columbia experiment in op- 
tometry shall become as important in the twenty- 
first century as her experiment in medicine proved for 
the twentieth. In 1767 the governors of Kings Col- 
lege (afterward Columbia) established a medical 
school. There were evidently difficulties in the way 
of maintaining a school of medicine, as only ten stu- 
dents graduated between 1767 and 1793. In 1791 
rival interests addressed a petition to the Regents 
setting forth that they had instituted a school of 
medicine. An act was passed by the legislature au- 
thorizing the Regents to incorporate a college, which 
resulted in 1807 in the incorporation o g College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of New Y n 1813 
this was consolidated with the mp® school of 
Columbia. Columbia University, its exemplary 
schools of medicine and physica evidently in the 
best position to logically lon whether or not 
its scientific course in optorkethy is justified as a separ- 
ate branch of qualificati@y from that of medicine. 
The fact that Columbg,has indorsed a special course 


in optometry conclu y proves that, not until ocu- 
lists shall have Gr tely qualfied in optics, may 
they logically optometry to be a lawful and 


scientific par of their own medical practice. 
Tlexnegjn is ‘Medical Education of the United 


States a anada’ for 1910 reports the number of 
physiq in the State of New York at 14,117, the 
aN physicians to population being 1 to 617. 

~\ hether the year 2000 will show this ratio of 
v 
IN 


Ee 
wy 
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optometrists to population in the state none can fore- 
cast, but out of the experience of the past the Re- 
gents and Columbia are working harmoniously to 
afford an opportunity for the development of optom- 
etry as a specialty of medicine, or separate from medi- 
cine, as the demands for the protection of public 
health warrant.” 


Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


Later in the year 1910 I designed and copyrighted 
a small two-leafed folder, entitled, “An Object Lesson 
in Optometry,” devised to explain to the lay mind 
the corrective effect of lenses upon optically defective 
vision, and which was subsequently issued by the 
American Optical Association for distribution among 
legislators in states where legislation was ah ogress. 

When the folder is opened, the left- BY sheet ex- 
hibits three consecutive diagrams, on A the other, 
of the normal, of the far sighte nd of the near 
sighted eye shown, respectiv S focus parallel, 
convergent, and divergent ra oe the retina of each 
eye. Thus, each eye is resented to be naturally 


adapted to produce a ge upon the fundus when 
the light rays hav ppropriate direction. 
When the fol è closed, a sufficiently wide longi- 


‘tudinal openisg yr the covering right-hand leaf still 


yields a vie nly of the eye balls printed upon the 
left side D) he under leaf, while the incident rays 
theres @ the right, are excluded from view, through 
thedong covered by parallel rays shown to be made 
ergent by a convex lens in front of the hyperopic 


O 
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eye and divergent by a concave lens in front of the 
myopic eye; these lenses and their incident parallel 
rays being printed upon the side presented to view. 
Thus, when the folder is opened, defective vision 
exists, but when closed, the vision is shown to be 


-corrected for parallel rays by means of the appropriate 


lenses; and whereby it is made evident that “‘the op- 
tometrist treats light” by means of lenses and does 
not, through so doing, practise medicine. 

This proved to be a very simple means of refuting 
the medical contention that optometrists were ther- 
apeutically treating eyes, and became especially force- 
ful through the indorsement of Prof. Southall’s let- 
ter, which was printed on the back of the instructive 
folder, to wit: 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC “oe 


Auburn, Ala. 


Department of NY 


ecember 15, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Prentice: O 


“Replying at once Dern letter, I am glad to 
have the opportuni f saying that I am in com- 
plete sympathy wé our views as contained therein. 
I have already d, both to you and to others, that 
your admir irculars about optometry legislation 
are extreme? interesting, and I do not doubt that 
your effotQ will be crowned with victory. The argu- 
ment o clear and convincing that I do not see 


ENS e issue can remain long in doubt. 
~ e 


rsonally I am particularly interested in the 
ccess of the course of optometry that is now being 
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offered at Columbia. University. I consider this as 
one of the most significant and important steps for 
the future development not only of optometry but of 
optical technics in general in this country. That there 
can be any opposition to so laudable an enterprise 
is amazing .. << The astonishing thing to my 
mind is that Columbia University, so far as I know, 
is the only American University that appears to 
have even taken under consideration the immense 
possibilities of a thorough, up-to-date school of opti- 
cal engineering. 

“The optometry legislation, as proposed by you, 
is not only desirable in every way, but a mere matter 
of justice to a great profression. You are at liberty 
to use this letter in any way you see fit. 

“Wishing you complete success and confident that 
you will triumph in the end, I am, dear sir,” 


Faithfully and sincerely wake, 
JAMES P. C. ALL. 


MEDICAL OPPOSITION\YO THE 
OPTOMETRY C SE AT 


COLU 
S 


The optometry coug@pad scarcely been started, in 
October, 1910, wh edror Egbert “phoned” to me 
that the medica Notice, Dr. Opitz, had with- 
drawn his moe in consequence of the objections 
made by a aculty of the College of Physicians & 
Surgeons then suggested that he might appoint 


-any C in the city who could be induced to 
e 


acceNN position, and which resulted in the ap- 


tment of Dr. Louis R. Welzmiller, who is a 
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very able, genial, and much esteemed instructor. This 
effort to disrupt the optometry courses was followed 
by still another, through a delegation of more or 
less prominent oculists who sought to induce the 
President of Columbia University to eject the optom- 
etry courses from the University. 

However, the disconsolate medical delegation was 
promptly referred to Albany for a settlement of its 
grievance; if it could prove any before the legislature. 

All of my conferences with Dr. Downing and the 
authorities at the University had been secretly con- 
ducted, in order to forestall pernicious influence that 
I suspected would be brought to bear before comple- 
tion of our efforts, and which, in all probability, 
would have been more successful then, than afterward. 
Yet, one of the younger Manhattan opto ists, Dr. 
Y., whose self-importance outweighed judgment, 
felt very much perturbed, eS ad not been 
previously informed of my own ities in the mat- 
ter. I simply excused my s Qy reminding him 
that General Washingto i?) not take a corporal 
into his confidence before crossed the Delaware to 
attack the Hessians on@bristmas Eve. This implied 


rebuke evidently dj t set very well, as he seemed 
ever afterward ave interpreted each of my sub- 
sequent effo be a waving of the proverbial red 


cloth to aou his ire. 

The Peasy mentioned offending journal had 
alsqe ugh a straw vote endeavored to ascertain 
chop évailing sentiment among optometrists respect- 


i their approval, or not, of the use of the doctor- 
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title by them. Of course, the decision was in the af- 
firmative, and just the same as could have been ex- 
pected had the same journal asked whether optome- 
trists preferred ‘‘molasses’’ or vinegar on their break- 
fast hot cakes. 


CONFESSIONS OF THE AUTHOR. 


In fact, I was most intimately acquainted with a 
very popular man among them, Mr. Cross, who had 
a penchant for ‘‘molasses’’, as well as for the doc- 
torate. It was his eager desire for both and his 
irresolute character that caused an irreconcilable 
estrangement between us; to be more definitely de- 
scribed later. However, he was very rica! esteemed 
by those who did not know him so intimatély, and 
who had not had the same opportunity d had 
to put him to the test at critical mo S Never- 
theless, he had an impressive physi esence, was a 
good so-called “mixer”, and Ç ertaining toast- 
master, who basked in the li AN , both as instruc- 
tor and as an authority ins own exploitation of 
dynamic skiametry. Høwever, upon the authority 
of Dr. Swan M. Bur SN it was Bowman who first 
called attention to Q application of the skiascopic 
mirror, ae man did not exploit it for mon- 
etary profit. act, this information came to me, 
together O the return of Mr. Cross’ book, for 
which J ineffectually solicited a review. 

AsNonsequence of this comparatively unknown 
econ. Mr. Cross, the supposed originator, 
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inadvertently received the sobriquet: “‘Father of Op- 
tometry’. But never mind! It is perfectly fair to 
all concerned for me here to emphasize my own 
opinion as to whom even greater credit should be 
given. It is put in verse, to the tune of ““Ta-ra~-Boom 
De Aye’’, as follows: 


Optometry was surely wet 

With belladonna, you can bet; 

But through the mirror it went dry, 
Without a drop: soaked in the eye: 


Thus it was that optometry, 
Even with all its subtlety, 

Was forthwith surely Bryanized; 
A truth, before not emphasized. 


To emphasize another truth, not one of us is per- 


fect. I too am not free from failings argws\, since the 
personification of purity and perfectiqp,s exemplified 
only in the Lord, Jesus Christ. e admonition: 


“Know thyself!’ Involves ee that few of 
us put into effect. But, asx onest confession is 
good for the soul’, I age eselesl admit that I 
conscientiously justify Ty own conduct and, though 
I may temporarily tlook, I never forget a slight 
or an injury. I AA words, I think and act as 
it pleases me, rdless of the opinions of others, 
though I C ick to resent infractions of truth or 
justice ; ip, short, I comb my hair and wear my beard 
i self, even though their style may be out 

I always “give the benefit of the doubt” 


of {£ On. 


Sane and am patient and tolerant until un- 
(ypanonabie evidence of wrong calls for my verdict 
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of condemnation. Injustice I can not tolerate, even 
to the extent of making sure my own escape from its 
baneful consequences. 

Being human, I too have done wrong, but only 
because it had been very deliberately planned, with 
the conviction that it was morally though perhaps not 
lawfully right. If, as a consequence, anyone else 
has suffered, I felt equally convinced that it was 
well deserved. An excellent training to prognostica- 
tion of consequences may be had through playing 
chess, the game I last played with my mother. 

Indeed, I have the courage of my own conscientious 
convictions sufficient even to risk my being thought 
bold for having expressed them. Withal, I am pre- 
disposed to be just in my own decisions, and unwav- 
ering in my support of them. While this attitude has 
satisfied my own conscience, it may eS pleased 


those who are less resolute and sincere,@lt all men 
were sincere, there would not be ne r diplomacy, 
which is merely the Latin’s poli d crafty substi- 


tute for deceit. 

As I am inclined to be végy impulsive, it has been 
necessary to cultivate conscfeAtious deliberation before 
reaching my conclusio Sut which, once being made 
are inflexibly esta me) Optometrists have at least 
profited by this tay even if some others have suffered 
its painful Bh For example, in 1878 I 
decided to *d&pontinue drinking coffee and I have not 
touched rop since—so much for inflexible deter- 
min , 

\ too reserved to enthuse over new acquaint- 


be) 
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ances and am, therefore, thought to be hard of ap- 
proach, austere, and unaffable; yet sincere kindliness 
abides within. I am humorously satiric in my own 
criticism of discovered failings in others, though 
equally appreciative of their good qualities in case they 
predominate; my own standard of ethical conduct 
being based upon my own early indelibly engrafted 
conception of the diference between right and 
wrong. However, this is unquestionably due to my 
having been reared by exceptionally upright, thought- 
ful, and intelligent parents, who descended from 
equally honorable, provident, and thrifty ancestors. 
If this is thought te be egotism, then I am actually 
proud to have stated the only justifiable reason for it; 
for nothing else that I have done could justify such 


vanity. 

To improve one’s knowledge it is d& able during 
youth to associate with learned pers ho are older, 
but with advancing years one d keep company 


with those who are younger, i der to retain alert- 
ness of mind and youthfyl O) . This has been my 
practice during life, and vic I attribute my still 
being welcome amon ch younger persons. Al- 
though I am now | past 71 years of age, my 


mind is x as it was at 21, though con- 
siderably m perienced; so that the candle is no 
longer AA aed at both ends. Besides, it is 
easier to KAserve one’s energy in old age, since, being 


wiser fot is not so much in the dark, nor so in need 


NO t may be left of one’s candle. 
~\ is my habit to carefully preserve important let- 


aes 
i} A) 
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ters, which have been invaluable to me in writing 
these memoirs. Regretably, many of them can not be 
published for the benefit of optometrists. 

It is believed that a sufficient number of my own 
failings have been admitted to show that I am at 
least willing to admit some of them. Should it be 
thought otherwise, I graciously apologize for having 
withheld any that may be discovered by the un- 
friendly critic. 

Now, for a few gibes at the faults that I have dis- 
covered in some others. I am very punctilious re- 
specting the proprieties in correspondence and, there- 
fore, always answer a letter as promptly as if it were 
a verbal communication. To remain deaf, dumb, 
and blind to the receipt of a letter is unquestionably 
the quint essence of offensive conduct. It is far more 


polite to write on poor paper often, than to and 
cherish fine stationery and seldom use it. e most 
uneducated and lowly person answers e audibly 
spoken word; then why should the educated 
person promptly respond to th age received by 
letter? To answer this quest in the negative 


would only betray extreme i@jSrance of polite man- 
ners. A much admired, @ynd of mine takes nine 
months, or more, to gop inh to an answer to my 
letters, even though as for many years known of 
my herein expre%éqsopinion. He seems to be incor- 
rigible, but hegjis too highly esteemed to be told to 


keep the ae of Satan. 
Persea o borrow, and who have to be dunned 
to reco are equally rude, besides being unprincipled. 
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This criticism also applies to the nation that quibbles 
over honorable payment of its financial indebtedness 
to the United States. As a final criticism, it is neither 
necessary or elegant, while drinking from a glass or 
cup, to cock up the little finger as if in the act 
of thumbing one’s nose. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG OPTOMETRISTS. 


My conception of the so-called “‘mixer’’ is that 
he is often the tactful hypocrite, whose affability gen- 
erally conceals his true character. He often smiles, 
when least pleased; he is apt to extend praise with 
envy in his heart; and he frequently evades the truth, 
lest it give offense. In short, he is a pussyfooter, who 
lacks the courage, even though he be in the right, 
to resolutely defend himself in the open. 

Beware of the man who, upon compet ly short 
acquaintance, jovially pats you on ack or effu- 
sively flatters you! Flattery is PRO enious, though 
insincere, method of appeali Q vanity where he 
discovers it, in order to een s confidence. Such 
insincerity often takes lo Ko detect, especially if the 
deceiver is being given te, benefit of a lingering-doubt. 

A man is said to ither a fool or his own physi- 
cian at the age o y”, which should similarly ap- 
ply to one wk, the same age, remains ignorant of 
his own mgrafand mental infirmities. 

We al e dual sides to our characters. For this 
ABN is said that we all have more or less of 
Dine yll and of Mr. Hyde in our natures. Therefore, 
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Mr. Optometrist, or, Dr. Optometrist: 

Coddle your Jekyll and damn your Hyde! 

Just “watch your step”, and don’t let the lot you 
think you know “‘turn your head” from the warning: 
“Stop, Look and Listen”; for some one, less con- 
ceited than perhaps you are, may be able to teach 
you something more than you really know. 

As the optometrist depends so much upon his 
mirror’s reflection to ascertain diseased conditions of 
the ocular fundus, he should also, by the way of in- 
trospection and to acquire a knowledge of his faults, 
devote a little time to mental reflection. Asa kinder- 
garten example to the uniniated, the following may 
serve its purpose: 

Some of the attributes of both Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde are here given; the antithetic words, for each, 
respectively, being so arranged that each line cog etes 
an appropriate sentence, when the conjugati erbs, 
and the preposition on the middle line o into 
each of them separately: 

Love, truth right cheer ees oe agi Senda 
and 


an make begets 
Hate, falsity wrong gloom dlackntenis greed ieee PAN A 


The upper traits are X cultivated, for the love 
of truth and right. Te Gy er traits should be sub- 
dued, to avoid wronsX@lame and blight. 


DIVULGED EQORRESPONDENCE WITH 
OPPQBING OPTOMETRISTS. 


Early 4 12 Mr. Arrington had suggested that 
I be intdy wed by a representative of Pearson’s Ma- 


ww 
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gazine, who had been authorized by its editor to inter- 
view eye practitioners, preparatory to publication of 
an article intended to enlighten the public respecting 
their scientific qualifications. During this interview, 
it was quite natural that I should beg him not to 
show partiality, such as had been shown by Algernon 
Tassin in the February number, 1911, Good House- | 
keeping Magazine, which contained the unfair article 
“Why Our Glasses Don’t Fit”. After my interview- 
er's article had been published in Pearson’s, he verbally 
informed me that he had been obliged to base his 
published opinion upon authorities whom he had 
consulted among both oculists and optometrists, and 
quite justifiably added: 

“An oculist without an optical education, or an 
optometrist without a medical education, in either 
case, can not be considered an efficient eye, specialist. 


Therefore, you see, Mr. Prentice, in oo be fair, 
I have had to strike a middle course 


The result of this interview wa ee to Mr. 
Arrington, causing me to write se Cota letters to him, 
here abridged, containing t owing enlightening 
paragraphs: K 

on April 24, 1912. 
Dear Ed: 

“I have alw ought hard for optometry, and 
have throw eight of my arguments entirely in 
favor of driefess optometry, because it is founded 
upon o and this we know to be the oculists’ 
bP ess 


QS s always been my conviction that it would 
a ound logic to claim that the optometrist, with- 
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out any knowledge of medicine, is the most efficient 
eye practitioner. In all of my arguments I have with- 
held intimating this, until I was criticised by Dr. 
Jackson and Dr. Brown, when it became necessary 
for me to define my own personal opinion (See en- 
closed reprint). Furthermore, in view of the attitude 
of some of the more prominent optometrists, respect- 
ing their belief that optometry, as defined by the 
laws, should for all time dictate its policy and prac- 
tice, I could not and will not stand as defending 
their illogical assumption. 

“Qualification in optics is the only excuse for the 
practice of optometry as a special branch of applied 
science. If we had not been able to prove that a 
knowledge of optics was necessary to the practice of 
optometry, you could not have passed a law that 
did not make it a part of the practice of medicine. 

“I have always been of the opinion, and which I 
have kept up my sleeve, that the public will\receive 


the most efficient eye service from the practi who 
has an accredited knowledge of both optid@and medi- 
cine, and every fair minded man, er oculist, 


optometrist, jurist, legislator omVayman, must 


through having granted exepgation from their provi- 
sions to physicians. Howevey, we have made the best 
of a bad bargain at the nning, but which is not a 
reason why we shoul etuate it to the end. 

“Tf oculists reali eir own Situation they would 
themselves ask f roper modification of optometry 
laws, in order establish the logical ophthalmic 
practice act... hardly seems possible that they can 
much long&)temain inert to their own best interests, 
but I Sot propose to champion their cause any 
more n I shall the present irrational behavior of 


optcnetrists. Rest easy, Ed, so far as I am concerned. 


acknowledge this to be a fact. 
“Our optometry laws tee been unsound, 


Ag 
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I only want you to know that I am not going to 
be used to bolster up any irrational propaganda, such 
as are now being advocated in one of the journals.” 


PRENTICE. 


New York, May 4, 1912. 
Dear Ed: 


“By your letter it would appear that you entertain 
the impression that I have taken too much credit to 
myself for the optometry law. Far be it from me 
to hold such a view. The only claim I can make 
is that I advocated the principle upon which all op- 
tometry laws are based, and which indeed made them 
logically possible; namely, that the practice of optom- 
etry should be founded upon a knowledge of theoretic 
and practical optics. Both yourself and others are 
welcome to take the credit for the enactment of op- 
tometry laws. If you will again read my article, 
‘Fair Discussion of Optometry’, Optical Nal, Feb. 
11, 1912, you will more thoroughly erstand the 
extent to which I favored the pase oF optometry 
flaws. It must not be taken far@panted because I 
favored the enactment of the ms that I had also 
entirely lost sight of the Oe that might be 
added to raise the ogo to its highest 
possible plane of efficienc I merely left out much 
that I could have said @ attain this goal, and simply 
for good reasons deny advanced views had been 
given publicity the beginning, our opponents 
would have fée successful in preventing the enact- 
ment of optometry laws. On the other hand, it is 
ridiculou Ke suppose that intelligent medical men, 
even sie some oculists have in the past given 
vi of bigotry, are going to remain silent, and 
allo% optometrists to dictate the entire future policy 


aS 
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of optometry. They will do one of two things, 
either establish their own standard of optometry in 
medical colleges—a circumstance which I should de- 
plore—or they will ask for an amendment of the op- 
tometry laws to require at least a partial medical 
education. 

“Recent events have proven that many optometrists 
have not any conception of the New York State 
standard, much less of a higher standard that would 
be improved through asking for incorporated medical 
education. 

“I was accused of being fifteen or twenty years 
in advance of the times when I suggested the state 
syllabus, I was similarly accused when I suggested 
optometry courses for Columbia University, and I 
am now accused of being many years ahead of the 
times in believing that a befitting knowledge of medi- 
cine should be added to a knowledge of optometry, 
in order to supply the public with the most efficient 
eye service. Ed, I have never made a staigh t that 


I would not willingly repeat, though i uld be re- 
membered that what I say to you , has never 
been expressed to anyone, much een public print. 
In the past I talked for optome ow I am speaking 


related to be open for dision and mutual agree- 


ment between all eye pragtitfons. 
“Understand, Ed, our differences in opinion 


do not in the least.d@yratt from my regard for you, 
or from my gratte for what you have done for 
optometry in the past. My own self-respect compels 
me, howeyem not to remain identified with those 
whose he CHa been turned with the past suc- 
cesses 9 tometry, whose aspirations exceed their 
und Wing, and who are now being carried away 
wit eit own importance.” PRENTICE., 


of ophthalmic practice “ag ever, are sufficiently 


ay 
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New York, May 7, 1912. 
Dear Ed: 


“Just received your letter of the 6th inst. and in 
connection with the subject at issue can only say that 
our optometry laws have a diseased spot, a running 
sore, which should be healed if optometry is not to 
go backwards, and which is the exemption that is 
accorded to physicians in general from the provisions 
of these laws. True progress cannot be made so long 
as the field of endeavor is to be invaded by optically 
incompetent practitioners, and who will be all the 
more dangerous, since physicians have the confidence 
and respect of the public. The only way to elevate 
the practice of optometry to its highest plane of effi- 
ciency is to secure only one class of practitioners who 
shall be accredited by the State. 

“Medical men can never be denied the right to 
practise optometry, but they might be induced to 
qualify under amended optometry lawe& yet, they 
will never tolerate this until the stan@rd shall in- 
corporate a knowledge of both mene and optics 
among all eye practitioners. O 

“It is the duty of every copa man to look the 
subject squarely in the face onest with himself | 
and to conscientiously acapiesc in the logical uplift of 
optometry, through S ng uniform ophthalmic 
practice acts. 


t I have done all that I can 
to its present stage, and I shall 
be only too o watch with interest what others 
will do for jt‘? the future. I need rest, and shall be 
glad to zD Optometrists throughout the country 
owe R much that has been accomplished in the 
past\Bst be careful, Ed, do not place yourself on 

N anywhere or at any time as opposing the logi- 


reco 
hn of optometry.” PRENTICE. 
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New York, May 9, 1912. 
Dear Ed: 


“The last clause in your letter of the 8th says: 


‘Whatever I personally do in the further continued 
effort, can assure you that I will not get so far away 
from the problem that I can not get back, when our 
opposition is willing to meet us upon equal grounds 
for further improvement, and believe then there will 
be a good ground for a compromise in the views of 
both parties’. 

“This is exactly what I had hoped to have you 
express. You and I, therefore, stand upon the same 
platform, while you merely propose, as I understand 
it, not to so express yourself publicly. The only 
difference in our respective attitudes is that, you intend 
to continue your efforts upon the old basis; whereas, 
I do not intend to compromise my private opinions 
by giving further utterances publicly to sentiments 
that would only retard future progress. J 

“The mischiefmakers have nothing rags with my 


personal convictions, but are the cau my giving 
publicity to them; and they have it very evident 
that it would be highly imprud or me to remain 
identified with such men. O only bope that 
there are really good men oksu cient stamina in the 


country who, at the proper@me, will acquiesce in the 
advancement of opto y to its logical position 


among the applied s S. 
FH will alway me pleasure to stand by you 
with counsel, yh you ask for it”. PRENTICE. 


‘These letes not only disclose that Mr. Arrington 
was kept @xformed of my convictions, but also that 
he TA the impression that I had taken too 
mu edit to myself for the optometry law; this 
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being also the opinion of his intimate friend, Mr. 
Cross, who intimated it in his letter of June 6, 1912, 
and which, as will be later shown, was also emphati- 
cally disavowed by me in my answer of June 7, 1912. 
Even with all of my honorable assurances to the 
contrary, it remained evident to me that I had invoked 
their jealousy for no other explicable reason than 
that I had inadvertently stepped into their own 
spotlight. It is very unfortunate that this dispicable 
trait so often crops out among men engaged in mutual 
effort. 


ANTAGONISTS TO THE UPLIFT OF 
OPTOMETRY. 


The same men who had made troubla in 1910 
were at it again in 1912, through agitefin for the 
general adoption of the doctor title ng optome- 
trists. This policy so disgusted at, in the hope 
of diverting attention from OA: I con- 
tributed an article in one A trade journals that 
called for the more ratig@gal uplift of optometry, 
through suggesting the neéd for a medical education 
that would make er optometrist also a phy- 
sician, who wow@tten be lawfully entitled to a 
really legiti gree. My recent efforts to obtain 
the Ga of said journal having proved 
fruitless, “al as my original manuscript was appar- 
ently returned to me, it is unfortunately impos- 
sikhN’s reprint it here. However, the article, instead 
o complishing its purpose, brought down upon 
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me the bitter scorn of the malefactors as well as the 
disapproval of many of the leading optometrists of 
the State and of the Nation. 

On this occasion I found myself much in the 
same position as Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who was 
bitterly attacked by some brother Jews for having 
said that Jesus should be accepted as a man and not 
as a myth. Fortunately many influential and less 
bigotted Jews defended his opinion, so that when he 
formally opened the campaign for the United Palestine 
appeal on January 17, 1926, he felt encouraged to 
say: ‘‘Let us have peace’. Some optometrists should 
profit by the example of intelligent Jews before “‘fly- 
ing off the handle’’ at some of the novel disclosures 
herein made respecting my advocacy of the Ophthal- 
mic Practice Act for the future. 

It was Henry Thomas Buckle who A: sdt 
should be clearly understood that ever n has an 
absolute right to treat any doctri s he thinks 
proper; either against it or to ridi@Wit. If his argu- 
ments are wrong, he can be ed; if his ridicule 
is foolish, he can be eae . To this there can 
be no exception.” 

It was, therefore, t aS expected that criticism of 
my opinion shoul w, and that I should have 
the right to cont t dissenting opinions, especially 
as none of tke pfissenters recognized my privileged 
position resting the Optometry Law; which, even 
with eu Q@)\ts amendments up to the present time, 
LORS Qs differ in any essential particular from my 

x S Bill that had been officially approved 
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by the Society and introduced in the Legislature in 
1897. The only actual difference in the present law 
is that physicians are exempt from its provisions, 
which is a detriment rather than an advantage to 
optometrists, besides being very illogical. 

Therefore, it was I who then framed it, and it 
was I who knew better than any one else, apparently, 
how it should or could be interpreted. That the 
Society had indorsed it without understanding my 
purpose and the Bill’s possible interpretation, was the 
fault of its sponsors, and not mine. Perhaps, had 
they known, they never would have introduced the 
Bill, and, while making up their minds for something 
that would have suited them better, the Medical Pro- 
fession would have wrung their necks, through drastic 
amendment of the Medical Practice Act. In fact, 
such medical effort was actually made late as 
1907, as shown by my appeal to Goo Charles 
E. Hughes, which see. 

However, through the enactmgge th Optometry 
Law, I had a perfect inalie right to construe 
its meaning and purpose, re) hich I did, when 
advocating a coalition b en oculists and optome- 
trists, through suggesgjng a medical education for 
future eye practitio 

Still, this war Gtenousl objected to by one 
optometrist į anta, Georgia, in a letter to me, 
dated June "1912, which contains the following 


paragragh\> 
ENN choose to read yourself out of fellowship 


wi your confreres and commit professional suicide, 


IRs 
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it is your special affair, and I deny that you have the 
right to demand it of your fellows that they follow 
your example. I for one will refuse to acceed to such 
demand”. 


This dissenting critic did not write the ‘‘Defense 
of the Optician’’; nor did he sacrifice an enviable repu- 
tation through doing it; nor did he conceive the need 
for or draft the first Optometry Bill; nor did he sug- 
gest the syllabus for optometry in New York State; 
nor did he put optometry into Columbia University; 
but he evidently had the assurance to deny me, the 
one who had done all of these things, the right to 
explain the character of their consequence and sup- 
port, the Optometry Law, and for whose enactment 
he was in no wise responsible. He perhaps even to 
this day does not know that his own practica in the 
State of Georgia is founded upon prece hat I 
had established for him and others ine States, 
through argument that no one else vy time had 
shown the ability to frame or thesOral courage to 
expound. 


However, the most is’ and best expressed 
opinion in support of ontention was received 
from Mr. Fred. Woogehteh who, in his letter to 
me, dated Lodi, N.XOTine 4, 1912, said: 


“Our right ist is based on the fact that ocu- 
lists, as a dan} o not qualify in optics, and not upon 


the assum ee optometrists do not need to 
TN edicine’’. 


AN all of my acquaintances, Mr. Fred. Wood- 


> 
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worth is the only one to have admitted that he then 
knew why he existed as an optometrist. God Bless 
Him! 

Mr. R. A. Terrell of Dallas, Texas, one of my very 
staunch and courageous supporters, wrote to the same 
journal, under date of May 29, 1912, with the ex- 
pectation that his letter would be published; but the 
editor instead, perhaps to lend distinction to his 
journal, did accept and publish several articles of the 
most vituperative character, in which I was called 
“a traitor to Optometry” and was said to have “‘out- 
heroded Herod’’. Respectable editors do not permit 
such language to be used by contributors to their 
columns. 

As Mr. Terrel’s letter was not published, it is 
here given: 


Dallas, Teras g2, 1912. 


Optical BSG GS e 5 Ae RR A 


New York City, New York. xO 
Gentlemen: O 


“Since your issue of (ay 23, which contained an 
article by Mr. C. F. @gentice, I have received a num- 
ber of letters tendi o show that there is some con- 
fusion as to thax ing of the attitude taken by Mr. 
Prentice. men have taken the view that Mr. 
Prentice w advocate giving the science of refrac- 
tion to the gnedical profession. 

“I am\Sure that this is a very grave error and one 
th thoughtful optometrists of the country will 
NN to deny where ever it may appear. 

I have no basis for my opinion, except the well 
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known writings of this eminent specialist and the 
fact that he has devoted the greater part of his life 
to the establishment of the principle of optometry. 

“AIl optometrists know, or should know, that he 
has always contended for the integrity of optometry, 
first, last and all the time. The records show, and 
will continue to show, that he has always contended 
for the interests of honest men engaged in the work at 
the time of the enactment of optometry laws, and 
that this contention has caused him more trouble 
than any other problem with which he has had to 
deal. 

“These things are really too well known to re- 
quire any comment from me. 

“Mr. Prentice is now quoted as saying: 

‘We have established university courses in :the 
mathematical science of optics. Now let men, who in 
the future enter the practice of optometry, qualify 
under them as competent oculists.’ ~\ 

“I see no room for quibbling over ca ment 
The standard of education is being congt@ptly raised 
in every profession. Are there any of{Qs who desire 
that optometry should remain at tandstill? If 
there are such men their foun is one of sand. 
Had Mr. Prentice stated that edical degree was 
necessary to correct refractyess work it would be a 
different matter. 

“Mr. Prentice is a of broad education and 
experience and fronxn@s-writings it is plain that he 
simply has a higher sonception of optometry than ap- 
pears necessary o some men. 

XT he one ists ought to force our hand,’ he said. 


If per o do so, I would expect him to hand 
them ON following: Those who qualify as 
APRA £ in the future to have two years education 


in T , two or three years in special medicine and 
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surgery of the eye; and, if he were to so assert, I 
would immediately wire my congratulations. 

“To my mind there is no reason why we should 
not make future optometrical practice as broad as the 
public and the legislatures will permit. This can 
never be done in a day, but in fifty or a hundred 
years much may be accomplished, if the foundation be 
solid. R. A. TERRELL. 


A similar letter was received from Mr. Egbert A. 
Newing, a very earnest supporter of my opinions, 
who defined light to be “the luminous manifestation 
of radiating energy”. However, it contained the 
following initial paragraph: 


Binghamton, N. Y., June 9, 1912. 
Prentice: 


“You must think you live in a boiles\shop with 
all the knocking going on about you l, I think 
you have much the best of the ar nt. I suggest 
that you make the knockers lo ike thirty cents; 
if you will demand a two-ye dical course and a 
two-year optometry cour t shall develop the 
academically qualified eye\practitioner. Call him 
what you like, so longi is not offensive. I am 
with you.” E. A. NEWING. 


© 
I had received Qy letters, pro and con, respect- 
ing my advo of a medical education, and have 
preserved them, as well as copies of my own letters 
that p aryen to Mr. Arrington, Mr. Bissell, 
Q` Mr. Marchant, Mr. Watts, Dr. Downing, 


Mr. 
Ree Benedict, Dr. F. Park Lewis, Dr. Casey A. 


N d, Prof. O. W. Thompson, and others, so that 
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all of these gentlemen knew of my opinion, either 
before or immediately after my articles upon the sub- 
ject had appeared in print. 

In order to show the trend of opinion in the State 
of New York, it may be of interest to note the fol- 
lowing paragraphs culled from letters addressed to 
me, including pertinent passages from my own re- 
plies made at the time and my comments of today, 
to wit: 


June 6, 1912. 
Prentice: 


“On the general principle of the uplift for optom- 
etry I think most of us will agree. As to optometry 
legislation; to the best of my knowledge you insti- 
gated it, but you did not execute it. As to Columbia; 
it was through you, backed by the law ang& your 
board, that it was instigated”. cea. 


The truth is that Mr. Cross and ni thers were 
present when I advocated legislationg&6pposition to 
his scheme for preparatory ed on the night 
of February 8,1896, so that h not need to imply 
doubt in taxing his memoryQOOf course, he did not 
know that Dr. Tole on October 4, 1909. 


written to me, as fo 


“It is further gvi@dnce of your wisdom in suggest- 
ing a course of ometry in some one of our large 
institutiions, -<@gh as Columbia University’’. 

This fus admission was later followed by 
Dr. ing’s more unequivocal statement in his 
ON me, dated January 10, 1910, to wit: 


È 
N 


\ 
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“I can vouch for the fact that at the very first 
meeting of the Board of Optometry you expressed to 
me that it was your highest ambition to have some 
University in the State establish a course in optom- 
etry, and that you and I have had that thought in 
mind ever since that first meeting.’ 


Again, on January 31, 1910, Dr. Downing said: 


“I congratulate you upon the progress which you 
are making in your efforts to establish a department 
of optometry at Columbia University. You certain- 
ly are putting a lot of effort into this matter and I 
know you will succeed”. 


After my announcement of the optometry course 
in Columbia University had been made public, I 
received from Dr. Downing a most generous response, 


to wit: 
Ney? 1910. 
Dear Mr. Prentice: 


“I appreciate your public avowal GL cebrednes to 
me, but I beg to assure you tha rendered a service 
to you or optometry, it w Sr in the line of my 
duty as a public official; ve done the cause of 
optometry a great servi, Thanking you for your 


generosity in the matteñAnd again expressing satis- 

faction that all ter ted so well, I am, sincerely, 
@~ Auvucustus S. DOWNING. 

Gis Assistant Commissioner of Education.”’ 


As wilkbe later shown, none of these facts were 
mentioga in my answer to Mr. Cross, since I had 
al up to this time given him the opportunity 
NS spoken of by Dr. Frank Crane, on the Edi- 


E 
so 


ye 
wy 
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torial Page of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Decem- 
ber 26, 1925, who made the following comment: 


“It is much better to leave a man alone and let 
him come to his conclusions by the processes of his 
own reasoning than it is to talk too much’. 

“The more pressure you bring to bear upon a man 
the more you let him run on in his own way and 
steer him a bit, the more likely he is to come to your 
conclusion’. 


Had I not extended such courtesy to Mr. Cross, 
I should never have secured for him his appointment 
at Columbia University as a lecturer in Theoretic and 
Practical Optometry, since it would have been just 
as easy to have suggested Mr. R. M. Lockwood, who 
at least was versed in mathematics. 

However, as my patience was finally exhausted, I 
could not resist the temptation to answer: N 


Q 


J TEE Ka 

Mr. Cross: xO 
“The subject you have intro for discussion is 
all a matter of view. The fel ho throws stones 
sees his missiles all going f him; whereas, the 


fellow who is being pel sees them all coming 
toward him. The sly Sow who baits his trap, 
perhaps with “mol in preference to vinegar, 
does not see anythi ntil his effort is spent. Mean- 
while, he is kep€ wondering whether his failure to 
trap his quary as due to the lure not having been 
discovered o atable; or, whether the quarry was 
not hun too foxy to be caught. 

“M erence, as you should know by experi- 
ok s for the courageous method; so that it was 
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I who at least prepared the missiles, legislative argu- 
ments, for Arrington, Bestor, Bissel, Clark, your 
self and others to hurl at, the Legislature in Albany; 
and it took more than one missile and a good many 
more throwers to bring victory to Optometry, 
through enactment of the Optometry Law. I am 
not ass enough to think otherwise. However, I 
greatly appreciated your concession that I at least 
instigated legislation; and I now with equal sincerity 
assure you that there is not any envy in my heart 
for either their or your own legislative achievements. 
Far be it from me to usurp the rights of another or 
to suppress well deserved praise. So don’t let that 
suspicion worry you, if it exists; though, to be can- 
did with you, the tone of some of your letters has 
regretably insinuated such probability”. PRENTICE. 


The same letter from Mr. Cross, June 6, 1912, 
contained also the following conspicuous Ae 


“Excuses are being continually PSY by Prof. 
*k*EKK as to why Columbia cang\pay decently for 
lectures. We have the prestigg f Columbia and 
that’s about all. 

“As I told my wife tho} r day: ‘It seems to 
me that my lot is the jo Sof the heavy lifter’. 

‘“ ‘Tt takes more than\ohe swallow to make a sum- 
mer’ and it takes mathan one optometrist to make 
a profession, bei takes team work that counts. 
You and I mus nd for a good deal that does not 
please us. Qè take a ‘holier-than-thou’ position 
we would lSoée our power to do good”. CROSS. 


+ 


N poet, 
oteworthy that as soon as I took the initia- 


ton and Mr. Cross insisted that it should be 


It 
NY originated any plan of action, both Mr. Ar- 
S 


a 
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“team work”; seemingly, lest they be left out in the 
cold for recognition of their share in its conception. 

My reply on June 7th, contained also the follow- 
ing critical and lyric paragraphs: 


“The man who complains that his load is too 
heavy to lift is generally either physically or mentally 
unfit for his allotted task. The humble hodcarrier 
does not usually complain of the heft of his burden, 
nor does he envy the designing skill of the architect 
who provided him with his job”. 


“Why worry about the dollars, 
When so pleasing are the honors? 
It’s useless to think of money 
In a school so full of honey; 
And, since the sweets outweigh the dross, 
Should also be ‘told’ Mrs. Cross.’ —PRENTICE 


‘These facts were mentioned, because I fae I 
had up to that time uncomplainingly doggy little 
arduous lifting myself. 

Our letters had crossed in the mass I received 
the following letter, also date ei7 T9 LZ n 
which Mr. Cross merely menté his intention to 
make a motion at the com@ convention of the 
Optical Society at Buffalo, @ wit: 


Na June 7, 1912. 


Prentice: 
“Here is an Gi line of a resolution, as a suggestion: 


“Where O In view of the recent agitation in the 


ranks o ometry for the adoption of the title, Doc- 
tor, by §ptometrists, to be confirmed by optical col- 


>O 


+ 
| 
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leges now run by private persons and not by special 
legislative enactment, therefore, we, the membersof the 
Optical Society of New York, in convention assem- 
bled, voice our conviction as follows: 

“Resolved: The title, Doctor, shall not be re- 
spected by this Society unless confirmed by a proper- 
ly chartered educational institution maintaining a 
standard satisfactory to the State Board of Regents. 
Now, Prentice, let us give this resolution careful 
thought and see whether we can not convince our 
members that the best side of optometry is the side 
we are on”. CROSS. 


This resolution was never mentioned at the Bufalo 
convention, nor did Mr. Cross live up to his own sug- 
gestion, as shown in the following letter he addressed 
to me just 5 months later: 


November\11, 1912. 
xS 
& 


“I believe in the title, docto a courtesy. I 
address you ‘Doctor’ because Ee my respect for 
your learning and occupati t you address me as 
‘Mister’ (a corruption okt word Master). Pray 
tell me what I am mas‘ of? Eberhardt addresses 


Prentice: 


me as ‘Esq.’; well, ere are my acres or dignity? 
The term ‘doctor’ commonly used, means a man 
of learning and rely a courteous word.” CROSS. 


VACISLATING CHARACTER KILLS 
S NFIDENCE AND RESPECT. 


+ 


Nad noticed Mr. Cross’ persistence in addressing 
S p 

so 

| ye 
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his letters to me, “Dr. Prentice”, even though I al- 
ways addressed my letters to him, “Mr. Cross”, which 
evidently nettled him. I would not tickle his vanity 
and was too disgusted to answer his shameless mis- 
sive, which once more proved his vacillating char- 
acter. I had placed him in Columbia University, 
where it was believed he would at least uphold the 
dignity of optometry as Mister Cross, but in this 
too I suffered serious disappointment. Having lost 
my respect for him, it was all I could do to write 
to him, much less to speak to him, so that, without 
arriving at an open rupture, a very strained relation- 
ship ever afterward existed between us. Besides, it 
should be stated that he never resented the shafts 
that I had thrown at him in my correspondence, and 
which he perhaps kept secret; but even this ommission 
of resentment was probably due to his aor anly 
spirit, since he did not resent the ins e received 
from those who had accused him of appropriating 
funds of the private school i Or he and his 
accusers had been mutually i Gs d. On the con- 
trary, he settled with cash fen she extortion, if it was 
that. Still, I had given om the benefit of the doubt 
and defended his hon; n our way to the Elmira 
convention, in 191 

In reply to (en business communication from 
Mr. Cross, I-cotid not refrain from incorporating 
my opinio Specting the doctor question that had 
been Speen since the receipt of his letter of 
Novetyktr 11, to wit: 


aR 
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November 23, 1912. 
Mr. Cross: 


“Have, at your request, just mailed vouchers to 
Dr. (?) Daffy Dill. Whenever I see the abbreviated 
placard, Dr., either printed or written before an op- 
tometrist’s name, no matter who he may be, I think 
of Dr. *******'* opinion, expressed to me in his 
letter of July 2, 1912, to wit: 

‘As to the degree of Doctor of Optometry—it is 
perfectly asinine to contemplate. And those who 
are advocating it are simply bringing upon themselves 
and upon optometry as well, suspicion and ruin. 
They are simply playing into the hands of those who 
would gladly see the optometry law repealed in this 
State’. 

“Since this opinion comes from the one to whom 
optometrists owe more than to any other man, with 
the possible exception of Gov. Hughes, it seems to 
me that optometrists are extremely forgetful of their 
obligations and gratitude. The only app a foun- 
dation for the use of the doctor title is Tn rdinate 
and unpardonable conceit. Cross, are not a 
doctor, but I shall concede that yo a doctrinaire. 

‘Personally, I consider it a c 
dressed—‘Mr.’ 

“I notice that you hav oy in for considerable 
praise from the editors S journal for having 
dubbed your indorser th the doctorate. This 
was to have been expt from men who have al- 
ways stood for ley ent of optometry to a plane 
that would sati the ambitions of the rank and 
file, and wh¢ #hrough the law, have sprung from 
petty com ism to quasi professionalism. Sorry 


meg 
you ago . Must I say, like Julius Caesar: ‘And 


thou aks Brutus? God save the mark.” 


X PRENTICE. 
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OPTICAL SOCIETY’S CONVENTION AT 
BUFFALO,) N.vY., 


Owing to my published opinions, respecting the 
impropriety of the use of the doctorate by optome- 
trists and my avowal that a medical education should 
constitute a part of their training, it was necessary for 
me to defend myself before the convention of the 
Optical Society of the State of New York, held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 17, 1912. This was done as 
follows: 


ADDRESS TO THE OPTICAL SOCIETY 
IN CONVENTION AT BUFFALO, JUNE 7, 1912. 


By CHARLES F. PRENTICE. Ss 


This is reproduced through the courtesy o ? Lionel To- 
paz, Editor of the Optometrist, who reporte Society’s pro- 
ceedings in his magazine, July, 1912. x$ 


Prologue to Mr. PrenGicy’ Address. 


“Mr. Prentice extemporSatously said: 


“Recent activities a some of our members, and 
my published opini f them, have caused me to 
ask the privile xplaining their true import. I 


shall have to 4sky your indulgence to do so at some 
length. ei 
“Unfo tely many of my statements have been 
misund od, and simply because too broad a mean- 
ing N een assigned to my words. For instance: 
ris a subtle difference between the graduate 


Th 
gic and the physician who is licensed to prac- 


5 
Na 


A 
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tice medicine, and which I shall later more clearly 
explain. However, one’s conception of another’s writ- 
ings is generally governed by two things; namely, the 
reader’s attitude toward the author, and his mental 
attitude toward the subject. There is, therefore, some 
excuse for misconception and which may often be 
biased or too hasty. 

“Indeed, quick action is perhaps one of my own 
faults. For instance: If a stranger were to insult 
me-in. the streets of Buffalo, I should not look all 
over town the next day for the opportunity to hand 
him my own opinion. (Applause) ” 


Mr. Prentice’s Address. 
“My Chairman and Fellow Members: 


“My attendance at this convention is one of serious 
duty rather than one of pleasure. Duty, because 
I have recently expressed opinions i i which 
surprisingly few of you have indor vidently 
there has been misconception of motive and 
opinions, but which I believe ta, &8 due to the affilil- 
ated activities of revengeful ees having prefer- 
ential opportunities to sl usly publish their 
vulgar spite in an unfrierfdly trade paper. 

“Tt has been editoriaMY insinuated that I labored 
under the impression@pat Governor Foss’ favorable 
action had been ish}enced by my letter to him; 
whereas, as a t of fact, this letter was put in 
evidence to prQ that it had not acted detrimentally 
to his UKA of the bill. The just critic will dis- 
cover thigpo be true, so that there is evidently as 
much erence in ethics among editors as we find 
amex optometrists. In fact, one editor suppressed 
faxotable opinions of me, in order to give space to 
A the vile criticism he could collect. I have a letter 
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that proves it. (This referred to Mr. Terrell’s unpub- 
lished letter.) 

“Therefore, I am here to vindicate my position, 
which, indeed is a trying one, because I am expected 
to merit the approval of my superiors on the one 
hand, and of my friends among optometrists on the 
other. 

“As a subaltern state officer, it is my first duty 
to uphold the rules and regulations of the Regents 
and to respect the judgment of the directors and facul- 
ty of Columbia University, and for whose estab- 
lished optometry courses I am in a large measure 
personally responsible. 

“My own zealous guardianship is, therefore, due to 
personal interest in some facts which are being gener- 
ally lost sight of, and which, indeed, some men in this 
State are disposed to discredit, possibly through fear 
that there will not be glory enough for all. There- 
fore, without contrition or fear of honorable ontra- 


diction, I shall mention the facts, lest i y ab- 
sence it be disputed that I instigated legi@tation that 
eventually led to the enactment of New York 


State Optometry Law, through Mn. @fington’s abil- 
ity and the support that was gj Hr it by the ‘Old 
Guard’ and others. 

“Don’t misunderstand oy The honors are all 
theirs and yours. I am onkpcharged by our medical 
opponents with the resp(@sibility, and I must, there- 
fore, be the victim fond consequences, if they are 
bad. However, I worked hard to make them 
good, and ther ask your aid. 

“At the Ne ork convention in 1908, I sug- 
gested the st&9 syllabus, which was then thought to 
be too hi d yet it was subsequently recommended 
by che Komer board and approved by the Re- 
gents ater I used my personal influence with the 
Pigg ssistant Commissioner of the New York State 
Rap ation Department, who caused the optometry 
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courses to be established in Columbia University. 
“There are a number of men here who will sub- 
stantiate these statements, and, as you had approved all 
of these things, it was natural to suppose that you 
would place your trust in me to advise against any- 
thing being done to undermine the established integri- 
ty of optometry in this State. Am I right or wrong? 
“Well then! Schemes have recently been advocated 
to enable optometrists to obtain the degree of Doctor, 
and which are at best only silly attempts to circum- 
vent established usage and the recognized supervision 
by the State. 
“Optometrists who support such schemes are dis- 
loyal to the State that has really licensed them. to 
practise a drugless therapy through the use of lenses. 
' They do not realize that their encouragement of a col- 
lege in another State to issue a doctorship will divert 
degree-hunting students from attendance at Columbia 
University, and that the state will t ge hvencually 
lose university-support of the Optom aw. 
“Moreover, even though a foreig 
ence and natural 
ail to appreciate the 


involved, Columbia will prabably 
etry courses, through medical A 
disgust for a class of men 

true value of academic a ds. 

“Imagine my humili upon receiving the fol- 
lowing as part of a let@y rom the Director of the op- 
tometry courses in mbia: 

Dont YOUN , now that we are willing to 
take care of tQ§’Optometrists, they should adver- 
tise in a reakojlable way without bringing harm to 
the causez 


“Ge en, this was certainly a subtle reminder 
of idgratitude of certain optometrists, and I had to 
re it and suffer the reprimand for them, the men 


ho malign me. 
oS 
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“Unfortunately, some very competent and respected 
optometrists have unwittingly become converted tothe 
opinion that they are justified in using the title ‘doc- 
tor’ through having graduated from some unregis- 
tered college. However, such a degree is not recog- 
nized in New York, and I am confident that such 
men will henceforth discontinue the practice. Every 
intelligent man knows that the caruncle of a cockerel 
does not make him the chanticleer, nor does the 
possession of a fiddle create the virtuoso. Then why 
should optometrists make themselves ridiculous by 
clamoring for a degree that is as yet not taken seri- 
ously by the Regents of the State? Some people may 
be deceived by pseudo degrees or counterfeit money, 
but we should not all agree to deception because 
some men may advocate it. 

Lunatics do not know or admit that they are 
crazy, and optometrists who fail to appreciate the 
principle upon which academic degrees are acgiired in 
New York, similarly do not realize their wn folly 
in calling themselves doctors. Why they not 
first consult the proper authorities ome before 
promulgating their false conceptios mong misin- 
formed men who support the ecause they are 
carried away with the belief the title ‘doctor’ is 
an economic and not a hog term; because they, 
with equally misplaced dence, believe that the 
title ‘doctor’ will bria them dollars instead of 
doughnuts. 

“Some of thes n have told me with genteel 
complacency th ey would not blame me for de- 
serting them, hy? Because they think I am 
antiquated, 3 have served their selfish purpose long 
enough, ey are now simply ready to repudiate 


their actor. 
PN eien years I have suffered the general 
bush of medical men, but let me tell you that I did 


Q 
wl 
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not silently suffer it for a band of cads, pikers or ped- 
dlers; but for a principle, which is now in jeopardy. 
It is regrettable indeed that there are a few optome- 
trists who lack the required moral rectitude to live up 
to Governor Hughes’ admonition to ‘preserve a proper 
esprit de corps’. Little did the Governor then suspect 
that he might be casting pearls before swine. 

“Rest assured, gentlemen, that it takes something 
more than self-interest to bear the abuse of one’s in- 
telligence and moral character by learned medical men, 
while remaining loyal to what they have consider- 
ately called ‘bad company’. : 

“Of course, there are many conscientious and able 
men in this society who have my greatest respect, 
and with some of whom I have for many years had a 
most intimate and friendly acquaintance. It is to 
them I now appeal for support, in order to prove 
to interested communities that we are not all of the 
deadly stripe painted before the Regents, the directors 
of Columbia University, and the medica)grofession 
at large. 

“It is for the people and the berrepeets of optom- 
etrists that I preached the doctri at the practice 
of optometry shall be founded optical knowl- 
edge, and with the convicpft that oculists, as a 
rule, do not qualify in optics but not with the as- 
sumption that eye practigy ers should never be re- 
quired to qualify at le O some degree in medicine. 
The latter belief, I D ree to admit, I have always 
kept up my sleeve motives of policy during our 
effort to establi e first vital principle. 

“Now, as (ojMy recently published utterances re- 
specting es ucation of future eye practitioners, I 
will rep y opinion that the public will receive 
the RAG he most comprehensive eye-service from 
thogpractitioners who have at least as much knowl- 


edgeSof medicine as they are now required among 


~~ 
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us to have in optics. Even if only this should result, 
their medical knowledge will be as far from being 
complete as their required knowledge of optics, which, 
according to the state syllabus, is specifically limited. 
This is why I have for years compared optometry 
with dentistry, on belief that ‘all future practitioners 
of optometry should be graduate physicians’, specifi- 
cally in eye practice, because, universally, physicians 
do not qualify in optics, optometry or ophthalmol- 
ogy. The quoted part of this sentence is the red 
rag that caught the eager critic’s goat. 

“There is a subtle difference between the graduate 
physician and the physician who is licensed to practise 
medicine. For instance, the Dentist is a graduate phy- 
sician, but he is not licensed to practise medicine. Be- 
sides, medical education or knowledge does not mean 
all medical knowledge, nor does it mean lack of 
medical knowledge. Therefore, it can only mean 
some medical knowledge. Nowhere have I committed 
myself to its precise limitations. A 


“It is evidently safer to be a prophet hep Sends: 
critic to foresee that the future unna Cr practi- 
tioner will be a graduate physician ilar to the 
dentist, who administers to physic as a doctor of 


dental surgery. Then, and ao) en, will he be 
entitled to an academic “ay he ideal eye prac- 
titioner is yet to come. 


“However, it is not you@pusiness, nor is it my busi- 
ness, to say how muc gr knowledge should be 
injected into opiom here is not an optometrist 
in the land whe @bufficiently versed in medicine, 
either by collegi ducation or amateur experience, to 
prescribe pe eats scope of medical education that 


should be to the more advanced practitioner of 
optome The optometrist having such presump- 
tion d be rudely encroaching upon the medical 


premgative. 
ne) 


> 
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“Moreover, it is not my purpose here to`argue the 
question whether the present oculists or optometrists 
are the more qualified in refraction work. There 
are undoubtedly skilled practitioners among both 
classes, yet there are men among you who sincerely 
believe that the necessary theoretic knowledge, techni- 
cal dexterity, and mechanical ingenuity required to 
practise optometry are incompatible with the prac- 
tice of medicine and that medical education unfits 
the medical man for refraction work. 

“This is not altogether wholesome logic, when 
advocated simply because some oculists have not had 
the proper optical education. Yet, if every oculist 
were given the same advantageous optical’ training, 
there is not any good reason for supposing that he 
would be less skilled than the learned optometrist 
who may take the opposite view. This, however, 
does not concern my position. 

“I have simply asserted my belief that medical edu- 
cation should be included in the curricudy of future 


eye practitioners, while expecting minded and 
competent medical authorities to d ine its limita- 
tions. Moreover, even should eventuate, estab- 


lished optometrists will no Der through such re- 
quirement any more than,t en who have failed 
to qualify in theoretic ong as now required by law. 

“Gentlemen, you be prepared to raise and 
not to lower the sandie of education. Remember, I 
am only asking yq@jte be prepared to show a dispo- 
sition of fairne SS arbitrate among collegiate men, 
to concede age poor standard may be improved upon, 
so that ea e time comes you will be prepared to 


give an e in the effort of commendable uplift. 
There st be agreement between us before then for 


nas the time for all true men to come to the aid 
A e State’s and Nation’s interest in optometry. 
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You must put yourself on record as being opposed to 
the tactics of bad company. 

“Put yourselves in a position to honorably arbi- 
trate when your optometry course in Columbia is 
threatened with suppression. You should be progres- 
sive, and not retrogressive. Nor will standpatism do, 
because you must not abide in the faith that Co- 
lumbia University is going to ‘stand pat’ for you 
very long. The opinions of learned medical men 
will have far greater influence with the directors of 
Columbia University than those of self-styled op- 
tometric doctors who are already filling them with dis- 
gust. Columbia is not going to stand sponsor for 
their irritating and wanton behavior. 

“The opinions of men in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
other States are not altogether applicable to New 
York, where we are under supervision by the Regents, 
who look at things from an academic point of view, 
and who are not interested in the regulation of selfish 
commercialism, but of ethical professions. 
Regents that you are also worthy of their res 

“Who among you are the men who d 
to support the Regents, and the director d the fac- 
ulty of Columbia University? And w etter policy 
than is here outlined can you ady to prove your 
loyalty to these institutions . tate? I know 


you will need their friendly s rt even to a greater 
degree in the very near TE Is that not sufficient 
warning from one who, i e very nature of things, 


must be better infor the inner situation than 
the critic who is mospppular for his use of a slander- 
ous tongue? Su my policy! And you will be 
altruistically help the cause of optometry, and 


incidentally yofRelves, through gaining the respect 
of learned a) No greater harm can come to you 
than to ee by such action. You will certainly, 
from a Sper appreciation of my past services, lend a 
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deaf ear to the critics who have set themselves up as 
the supreme judges of criminality in their own court, 
Dr. (?) Y, Mr. Z, et al., who are pressing my assas- 
sination with fanatic fury. I look to my friends to 


Mi | stay their hands in print and elsewhere. My position 
ii | as a board member is indeed a trying one, yet it is 


not a circumstance to what it may be for board mem- 
bers in Massachusetts, who will have to agree to an 
examination imposed by oculists. Recently advocated 
retrogressive schemes have compelled me to reveal my 
own unbiased opinions, and simply because I also can 
no longer stand sponsor for men who are recklessly 
endangering the established integrity of the Optom- 
( etry Law of New York. These men have precipi- 


tated a crisis so far-reaching in its detrimental results 


that I am confident you will approve of my loyal 
performance of duty in defending the State’s interest 
in optometry. 

“Eighteen years ago, I suggested legislation, which, 
through the efforts of others in twenty-gaven states, 
saved for optometrists the practice of sigtdometry. 

“Eighteen days ago I made another@yggestion, the 
one repeated to you today, which, nheeded, may 
cause us to lose much that we Qive gained in the 
State of New York. 2 

“We have simply reac &> other crisis wherein 
my judgment is again criftcized; yet you, as well as 
the Regents and Col a University have in the 
past approved it, a few of you have profited ex- 
ceptionally by i ably examined men in New 
York, some R om are ungratefully making my 


position ver cult. 
“Therefore? it ought to be a fair risk to again 
follow dvice, now that you have heard the rea- 


, 


sons t E E 
N , ; 
is address, made at the morning session, had 
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apparently met with general approval, judging from 
the unstinted applause it received; but in the after- 
noon’s executive session, to my great consternation, 
a president was elected who, from the rostum, affirmed 
that the Society must understand that he would, re- 
gardless of protest, assume the office as Dr. X. 

Mr. Arrington had promised to influence this can- 
didate’s election, even though the By Laws of the 
Society forbade the use of the doctor title. Thus, I 
had experienced hand clapping in the morning and a 
sound seat slapping in the afternoon; whereby it was 
forcibly made evident to me that the bedoctored 
“birds of a feather” had flocked together during the 
recess between sessions, in order to carry their objec- 
tionable point in spite of my morning’s protest. I 
there and then decided that my resignation from the 
Society should follow before the next conve 

Shortly after the convention Mr. Arri n ad- 
dressed a letter to me, dated June 21, 2, which 
contained the following paragraph: xO 


on your splendid address an sition taken at Buf- 
falo. Team work is what wĦ win for optometry”. 


“Want to at this time ater compliment you 


‘This was very kin dim, but the “team work”, 
which he had been aXttrested in to keep his promise 
to elect Dr. X tę ti presidency of the Society, had 
centainly not @ppealed to me; it had the earmarks 
of disreputabh}* politics, as I saw it. 

Threedays later, and in order to prevent the letter 
that h een signed in chambers by the Optometry 
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| Board from being mailed to the offending editor, Mr. 
Arrington busied himself among the Rochester men | 
to sign the following telegram: 


Rochester, N. Y., June 24, 1912. 
|| Charles F. Prentice: 


Hi || “We do not think the best interests of optometry 

pi or of any journal will be conserved by any policy that 

| | may be construed as evidence of bias.—E. J. Benedict, 

Ii W. W. Bissell, Geo. R. Bausch, H. M. Bestor, B. B, 
. Clark, E. E. Arrington- 


It will be later shown that Mr. Arrington lived in 
|| constant dread of my published opinions, and which 
| he feared others would not understand any better than 
he did. He was as alert and suspicious of me as if 
| | he were trying to lead a spirited and unruly bucking 


broncho by the halter. à 
Later, July 2, 1912, the First aht Com- 
| missioner of Education wrote to me er containing 
the following paragraph: 
| xO 


“I have read in the Opi pit your address to 
the Optical Society, J unk You certainly are 
il doing the cause of optomQpy a great service, and have 
done it such a service eo naturally you have aroused 


the jealousy of so mbers of the profession”. 


| Even after A was published in the Op- 
| tometrist, som@of the supposed greater lights among 
optometrig& did not seem to understand what I 

Hl | meant -wlce they evidently did not know that ocu- | 
I || Liste heir present practices do not apply all of the 


iil 
| oS | 
| abe 
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medical knowledge acquired under their medical degree 
to their treatment of the eye, and that it was to have 
been expected that a modified medical education, suit- 
able to future eye practitioners, would result through 
a conference between oculists and optometrists to 
establish the educational status of the future ophthal- 
mic practitioner; whether he be afterward known as 
Ophthalmologist, Ophthalmist, or any other agreed 
upon designation of his practice. The main idea was 
to fuse the present independent practices so as to 
bring about but one status for the practitioner of the 
future, in whom both the optical and needful medi- 
cal qualifications should exist. Lest I again be mis- 
understood, the word Ophthalmist is hereinafter sub- 
stituted for Ophthalmologist when referring to the 
ideally qualified eye practitioner, and who would be 
thus set apart from the general medical praðtitioner 
just as the dentist is today. Moreover, uld this 
idea be seriously entertained, it is qui atural that 
the Ophtalmic Practice Act will ha@Yto contain the 
mutually agreed upon terms Xe) specifying what 
the opto-medical syllabus s OS just the same as 
now separately provided fey in the medical, dental, 

and optometry laws. 

Of course, even fwit should know that a 
mutually satisfact Qi Zement would have to be the 
result of friend ference, and that the practitioners 
of today sh uY not sacrifice any of their present 
etrists or oculists in providing for the 
almist. This was even intimated in my 
ptician vs. Opticist’’, which see, and was 
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unequivocally stated in my explanation of “The De- 
feat of the First Optometry Bill’, as therein empha- 
sized through italicized paragraphs, so that my views | 
had been published in the Optical Journal eleven 
years before enactment of the Optometry Law, and 
fifteen years before my critics had grown old enough 
or brazen enough to bitterly assail me as a traitor for 
having suggested a medical training for future op- 
tometrists. However, they thought I was advocating 
a new policy that, in their opinion, deserved assault, 
but which now proves that they were either too young 
or too poorly informed to know that I had published 
the idea without remonstrance from my associates, 
and at a time when some of the reckless critics were 
probably still in their swaddling clothes. Several of 
the same younger men are now busying themselves 
to write what they purport to be, a “History of Op- 
tometry’’, but which cannot contain an a more 
authentic than their own biographies, 3 
previously censured acts of their o unethical con- 
duct will, quite naturally, have t eft out. 

Having, at the time of ther) ack upon me, also 
met with so much unrea Sue opposition among 


some of the leaders “ie ot throughout the 


country, and having sides, experienced stubborn 


resistance to my stion that the New York op- 
tometrists aOR S from using the pseudo-doc- 
torate, I Be o appeal to the Medical Societies of 
the State New York, in the hope that they might 
force 4 ion themselves. 

TRC, I even suggested: “If oculists, in their 
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contention that a medical education is necessary to the 
successful practice of optometry, would also concede 
that an optical education is just as necessary. it would 
be feasible to amend the Optometry. Law in New 
York so as to constitute the Ophthalmic Practice Act 
under which every future practitioner upon the eye 
should qualify”. 

However, all of my efforts both within and with- 
out eventually proved futile, so that all that is left 
to me now is to leave the suggestion behind me for 
others in the future to accomplish; and I now 
prophesy that it will happen, sooner or later. Pro- 
crastination only postpones the day. That I am not 
alone of this belief will later be made apparent 
through quotations from letters received from several 
eminent ophthalmologists. A 


AUTHOR’S OPHTHALMIC PR ICE ACG 
APPROVED BY EMENEIN EC ULISTS. 


Before leaving Buffalo, oe . Fox and I had 
a pleasant interview with noted ophthalmologist, 
Dr. F. Park Lewis, so they our conversation naturally 
encompassed my co tion address, which he not 
only approved, b xX ought advisable should be pub- 
lished in the 6ujFalo Medical Journal, in order that 
ophthalmelggists might be informed of my real atti- 
tude towgy medicine. Several days later a copy 
f NCE rs was forwarded. In the interest of 
r , 


o 
AA it is thought best to merely here quote ab- 
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stracted paragraphs from letters that were received 
as a result of it. 


Buffalo, Nov. 29, 1912. 
Mr. Prentice: 


““We have held your paper for some time, expecting 
to publish it with an introduction from Dr. F. Park 
Lewis. Dr. Lewis was detained in Europe and on 
account of pressure of work, has not been able to 
prepare his article as was expected, but intends to do 
so shortly”. 2S 

A. L. BENEDICT, M. D., 


Editor, Buffalo Medical Journal. 


Chicago, January 13, 1913. 
Mr. Prentice: 


“After reading your address in the current number 
of the Buffalo Medical Journal, I am impel to now 
say that I sympathize—have always freeQ@yand frank- 
ly sympathized—with your positio ut the main 
difficulty seems almost unsurmoug@ple and will not 
down, viz: as soon as the Neal prescribes 
glasses he assumes the role of Physician, I freely 
admit—as matters now stêd—that there are some 
optometrists to whom I d rather send a patient 
than to some ophthalm@ gists, but the main conten- 
tion—put it as you —is in the main true; the 
prescribing of gla s essentially a function of the 
medical professioQ) And if that be true, every optome- 
trist should haya medical training. Equipped with 
the knowlegdg derived from an efficient medical course 
the opto ist is a consistent practitioner; without 
it he wNalways do his work at disadvantages, both 
ethi nd commercial. I, therefore, heartily agree 


SS 
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with your proposition: ‘all future practitioners of op- 
tometry should be graduate physicians’. 

“In stating this commonplace position I would 
like to add that I believe you have the sympathy of 
the best men in our profession. I wish you would 
preach the doctrine of the prime necessity of an inti- 
mate knowledge of optics, physical, physiological and 
applied, as a sine qua non in the rational practice 
of opththalmology. 

“We have just as many ‘oculists’ who know noth- 
ing about fundamental optics as we have optometrists 
who are ignorant of medicine. The faults are not all 
on one side, I can assure you; and that, by the way, 
is the reason I am patiently awaiting a reply to my 
suggestion that you write for the ‘Encyclopedia of 
Ophthalmology’ the section on all these subjects! 

“Hoping Dr. Park Lewis and you will be able 
to crack the hard-shell nut of the Optometry question, 
I remain,’ 


Cordially yours, CASEY EN OOD. 


New ‘an 16, 1913. 


Dr. Casey A. Wood: 


“It is unfortunate that Qither aculists or optome- 


trists have understood motive from the very be- 
ginning. I have f the first wanted but two 
things: (1), the ition of the opticians constitu- 


tional right tq-e@@tinue a practice he acquired in the 
absence of a ebiticory law, and (2), to secure a 
law that w insure both medical and optical quali- 
fication ahg all eye practitioners in the future. 
kariy days I could not gain any medical 
cups and therefore gave my support to opticians, 
rder to at least secure the first of these proposi- 
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tions, through my Optometry Bill, which they had 
amended. ' 

‘Tt is to be regretted that optometrists are so will- 
ing to abuse their recognition by the State, through 
appropriating the title, doctor, and which I shall op- 
pose to the bitter end, even though I gain the enmity 
of every optometrist in the country. 

“Having made secure my own right to earn a 
livelihood through the practice of optometry, I now 
stand firmly to support the second of my propositions, 
which is to bring about such modification of the op- 
tometry law, in this State, as shall convert it into 
a logical ophthalmic practice act. As I shall not find 
any supporters among optometrists, I hope to find 
them among fair minded ophthalmologists. I speak 
thus plainly because I feel that yourself, Dr. Lewis 
and others will be among those to strive for a reali- 
zation of this compromise and final solution. 

“I am at the moment having some important cor- 
respondence with Dr. F. Park Lewis relating\thereto, 
and he may even inform you of its popes as cit- 
cumstances will no doubt later eS his letter 


of January 11th, Dr. Lewis says: m glad that 
we are in accord as to what should one. Now let 
us try to get it done’.”’ OR PRENTICE. 


Auburn,@Ja., January 26, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Prentice: og 


“Pardon my lo elay in replying to your letter, 
and above all attribute it to any lack of inter- 
est in the caus ich you are championing with such 
skill and zaand against enemies not only in front 
but in t 


t, 
FI Nadr read your Buffalo address last sum- 
mer I was much disturbed to think that you were 


< 


mt 


+ 


O 


ENZI 
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wy 
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encountering opposition in your own ranks. But ev- 
ery leader and reformer has to contend with such 
difficulties. 

“I read Dr. Lewis’ article with much interest, and 
I think his conclusions are in substantial agreement 
with your position. To me it seems to be an obvious 
proposition that no one should be permitted to treat 
the eyes unless he is scientifically competent to do so. 
Any man professing to do this should be required by 
the State to show that he has the requisite knowledge 
of optics and ophthalmology, whether he choose to 
style himself an oculist or an optometrist.” 


JAMES P. C. SOUTHALL, 
Department of Physics, Alabama Polytechnic Institute*. 


Chicago, February 12, 1913. 
Mr. Prentice: 


“As a well-wisher of my own profession and of 
the long-established occupation of thaQpfician, I 


would really like to see some such romise as 
you have indicated carried out. So as I can now 
say, the trend of opinion is to modifying the 
practice of the optometrist so he may hope to 


acquire a position in the med(ca) World like that now 
occupied by the dentist. I%gresume an evolution will 
have to take place, with Wany abuses and consider- 
able agitation before s@is end is reached, and I can 
plainly see that neit e extreme contensions of the 
medical purist nonethe enthusiastic optometrist will 
eventually prexal) CAsEY A. Woop. 


5 Chicago, February 21, 1913. 
Mr. Prem? 


gS thanks for your note of the 14th inst. 


f. Southall was appointed to take charge of the op- 


ghey course at Columbia University in 1914. 
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I am still ruminating over the optometrist-ophthal- 
mologist question; it seems to me to be still a pretty 
deep one.” CASEY A. Woop. 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 11, 1913. 
Mr. Prentice: 


“While I am not attempting to discuss this all- 
important Optometrist matter with you just now, I 
readily acquiesce in most of your contentions. At 
the same time you must remember the variety of at- 
titudes assumed by both ophthalmologists and op- 
tometrists in various states. I have just finished writ- 
ing a brief introduction of this question for the 
Practical Medicine Series—Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat Volume—in which I express my sympathy 
for the movement that will erect optometry into a 
specialty akin to dentistry and pharmacy”. 

CAsEY A. Woop. 


Mr. Prentice: 


EN 
Chicago, N , 1913. 


“Now regarding the optometrj hthalmologist 
question, the more I think o subject and the 
more I discuss it with the Re s in my particular 
specialty, the more I am inced that legislative 
action looking to the egpgblishment of a specialty 
closely resembling thay dental surgery is sure to 
be put forward iny $“ country; and while I do 
not at this mom" feel like taking up the propa- 
ganda in that Aion, yet I will say this to you; 
I intend to g the meeting of the American Medical 
ENT to discuss the situation with some 


carry 


Roy! 
oa 
LV 
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ter weight than those of any other men in 
ntry. If I decide that the time has arrived 


half Wiere whose opinions and influence will 
o 
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to agitate the matter, I will be glad, of course, to join 
hands with you”. CasEY A. Woop. 


Chicago, May 2, 1913. 
Mr. Prentice: 


“Your optometric scheme greatly appeals to me, 
but I must have time to think it all out and to con- 
sult with a number of my confreres. I leave for 
Washington, to be there most of next week and will 
have a talk with a number of influential men on the 
general subject’. CAsEY A. Woop. 


May 17, 1913. 
My dear Prentice: 


“Let, me whisper in your ear, that there is some- 
thing moving in connection with the Optometry vs. 
Ophthalmology question, and I feel certain that the 


American Medical Association at its meeting i in- 
neapolis, will have something to say t the 
matter”. CASEY ÆW OOD. 

fhe 19, 1913. 
Mr. Prentice: Q 


You will be pleased to kno t at after much dis- 
cussion of the OptometricalQtuation, a committee 
was appointed by the reti chairman of the Oph- 
thalmological Section ake a full study of the 
subject and report a next meeting. I am sure 
that this Commit ill give the matter full consider- 
ation and will ably ask your views on it. In 
any event I Hl see that this is done”. 

CAsEY A. Woop. 


As sh next meeting” mentioned by Dr. Casey 
A. od did not occur until 1914, just prior to 


a 


4) 
ww 
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| the beginning of the World War, and he did not 
return from England until late in August of that 
year to resume his duties as Editor in Chief of the 
American Encyclopedia of Ophthalmology, I never 
heard anything more from him, or any one else, 
as to what decision, if any, had been reached by the 
| appointed committtee. 

Mt Dr. Wood’s and my own preoccupation upon the 
Encyclopedia and the distractions of the war caused 
suspension of all correspondence respecting the optom- 
| etrist-ophthalmologist question, which was never ef- | 
il fectually renewed. Moreover, none of these pourpar- | 
lers were ever mentioned by me to any one, excepting | 
those immediately interested, and will, therefore, | 
naturally come as a surprise to those who will prob- | 
ably again delight in calling me a aes to their 

cause. However, so far as I am cone med, it was 

done with the best intentions and w oy e object of 
bringing about a reconciliation co medical men 


that would lead to the enactm OF just ophthalmic 
practice acts throughout ma ted States. 
Every fair minded m nows that the public 


who has had a thor education in both optometry 
and essential co medicine and surgery. Sim- 
ilar provisio made to establish the legal status 
of nes Ce optometrists of today should not 


will receive the best y AT from the practitioner 


oppose O elevation to scientific proficiency being 
PRK pon practitioners of the future and in whom 


| 3 
i > 
J 

x 


Xn not have any more worthy interest. Oppo- 
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sition to it only reveals utter narrowness, selfishness, 
and lack of insight. 

The conflict between Dr. Roosa and his followers 
is over and should be forgotten; so that it is the 
duty of all fairminded eye practitioners to honor- 
ably deal with this subject for the benefit of the 
public as well as of themselves; and to do it earnestly, 
without rancor or prejudice in their hearts. 

I regret that the satisfaction can not be mine to 
at least help to bring about this happy solution of a 
very vexacious problem, and which, in my opinion, 
does not present any insurmountable difficulties among 
ophthalmologists; especially as general medical prac- 
titioners have not any well-founded interest in the 
issue. 


THE FRATERNAL woRKERgSS 
ARRINGTON AND CROSS 


Early in 1913 it was Baw r. Arrington, 
and later by Mr. Cross, that a endment to the 
Optometry Law had been © duced through the 
Senate Bill, No. 868, dat, eoruary 13, 1913, to 


wit: NZ 


“No person pe fding or offering to practise op- 
tometry shall publidly represent himself to be a doc- 
tor, or shall asSme the title doctor, or use such title 
or any abb tion thereof in his practice, unless the 
right to AS e same has been conferred upon him by 
some amy authorized college or university”. 


KA 


© 
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Of course, I was immediately suspected of having 
been the cause of the amendment that would have 
deprived Mr. Cross of his cherished D. O. S., as 
well as others of their Oph. D. degrees. Naturally, 
it would have been imprudent to have notified any 
one that I had instigated the amendment on Novem- 
ber 29, 1912, and knew, on February 5, 1913, that 
it was to be introduced on Monday night of the fol- 
lowing week. Consequently, so far as I was con- 
cerned, it was a Department measure. Nevertheless, a 
lingering distrust of me still abided with Mr. Arring- 
ton, from whom, on April 14, 1913, I received the 
following telegram: 


“Bill before legislature forbidding use title, Doc- 
tor. Do you know anything about it? Wire reply.” 


Re ae 


My answer on the same day wee 


“Have not any information y ask me? 
OR PRENTICE. 


As I did not then kW the use he might intend 
to make of my reply@j Albany, it was not necessary 
for me to furthe hten him. In fact, he and Mr. 
Cross had bee Ne communication prior to the ex- 
change of oo as shown by the following 
letter tots. Arrington, dated April 15, 1913: 


Pa to know by whose authority it had 
ed and I told him that it was un- 


« tedly done at the request of the Regents. He 
~O 


ON 


EN 
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seems to be highly wrought up over it, and which 
again proves to me that he is in serious sympathy 
with Dr. X., et al. 

“I am very sorry that you had not taken the pains 
to quote my telegram instead of putting your own 
construction upon it. However, I did not tell him 
that you had prior knowledge of this Bill, and which 
your letter to him denied.”’ PRENTICE. 


About a week later a conference was held at the 
First Assistant Commissioner’s office at Albany, in 
which a delegation of bedoctored optometrists and 
Mr. Bissell and Mr. Watts of the Optometry Board 
participated, with the unfortunate result that a com- 
promise was reached and which long afterward modi- 
fied the law to read: 


“Nothing in this article shall affect the es ding 
of any degrees in optometry conferred pri the 
amendment of this act (Added by L. ch. 
245). 

xO 
Mr. Arrington wrote to me riil 26, T913; 


containing this paragraph: K 


“The whole trouble fr 
it was not carefully thr 


the beginning was that 
out among a few of our 
earnest men that wer t active in securing the law, 
and which shoul e at least included our good 
friend Cross, who\s)the only one who has never quit, 
and also myse\€who had to do the fighting in the 
trenches”. © ARRINGTON. 


+ 


Mr. WNigton’s fealty to his friend lead him to 


N 


—————— 
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misrepresent Mr. Cross as being “the only one who 
has never quit’, since, of all loyal men in the State, 
it was Mr. Bissell, a charter member of the Optical 
Society of the State of New York, founded February 
8, 1896, who was the only member of the old guard 
to uninterruptedly render his altruistic services to 
Optometry and to the State from then up to the 
present time; he still being the secretary of the Optom- 
etry Board, and whose technical labors far exceed any 
HM | that have been rendered by any one, even by Mr. 
| Arrington, whose work, as a lobbyist, was completed 
in 5 years. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bissell has during the 
past 14 years performed the arduous duty of prepar- 
ing and passing upon scientific examination papers 
as an able and distinguished member of the Optom- 
etry Board. 

Mr. Arrington’s letter was ee tended to 

again remind me that I had be Iking in my 
| tent” during the time that Mr. S admiringly 
| remained at his side to oO eir so-called “team 


work”. K 
i| However, as historii preempt the privilege of 
| giving their opinion Qyf notable men, I shall be in 
Wal vogue by doing. t me of Mr. Arrington, who, at 
Ng Albany in M NA June 1909, introduced several 
| others and faygelf to some of the legislators. A sena- 


Ii | tor, taking, me aside, gave me his reason for having 
suppor@st the Optometry Bill, as here stated between 
gug n marks in the following paragraph, though 


| | he in verse by myself: 
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“The reason we passed the Optometry Bill 

Was because we all had had our fill 

Of nagging by little Arrington, the pest, 

Who never gave us a moment’s rest.” 
Optometrists throughout the State will recognize 


the appended recorded facts, to wit: 


He even nagged for the Governor’s quill 
With which was signed the pesky Bill; 
And nagged for the State’s license, No. 1., 
After his glorious work was done. 


Thus, he never did once let slip 

The chance to get his expected tip; 
Unless he took that gift at the “Savoy” 
Just to fill his vain heart with joy? 


In the summer of 1909, and while I was seriously 
ill, Mr. Arrington sought, through correspondence 
with the First Assistant Commissioner and myself, 
to have me retire from the Optometry Boards\with 
the ostensible object of having me assist Awn “and 
Mr. Cross to rehabilitate the defunct Afstitute of 
Optometry. Neither of these proposy{Ors met with 
my approval, even though I did en so well as 
afterward realize that the obje to relieve me of 
my Official position, in ides gratify some one 
who had by that time beca@%ye envious of my prom- 


inence. 
Later Mr. Cross ae me to join him in the ex- 
o 


ploitation of his centric bifocal lens, which, 
being faulty ingprinciple, I could not do; especially 
as my convicgghs later caused me-to uphold the doc- 
trine of gui centers, as an optical expert and legal 
witness RY the Kryptok Co., which won its suit. Still, 
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as a commercial proposition the Cross lens may have 
been a success, since Mr. Arrington, as late as 1925, 
is known to have travelled the country to place 
exclusive town agencies among opticians and optome- 
trists for $100 each. Only those who bit and quali- 
fied in dollars were to be selfishly benefited through 
the Arrington-Cross acquisitive scheme of exploiting 
the latter’s invention. 

As I had not retired from the Optometry Board, 
Mr. Arrington again tried to entice me into another 
of the Arrington-Cross educational schemes, as shown 
in the following abstracted paragraphs from his letter: 


April 22nd, 1913. 


Prentice: 


“Although I am as anxious as you are to have 
Optometry kept free as possible from sadividual acts 
that discredit it before the world, y at has been 
accomplished for good so far has brought about 
upon the line of least resistence its own ranks, and 
at the present stage of its dev, ent it cannot now, 
any more than it ever pad, re, accept a one man’s 
viewpoint as a whole. 

“Have tried my beagphonether with many of your 
admirers, to Pues ie from having your more or 
less true but dras iews made public. 

“In all m Nig years of never-ending effort have 


seldom fai get what I went after, but you have 
me complete balked, not only in my desire of having 
yon a ‘creating i inner disturbances, but also in 


ARRINGTON: 
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The stated “‘line of least resistance” was in 
thorough accord with “team work” and the pussy- 
footing policy of his friend, Cross, who so frequently 
suggested the use of “‘molasses’’ to appease opposition 
from any quarter. The ensuing correspondence is here 
given, as follows: 


April 23, 1913. 
Arrington: 


“Your letter of April 22nd, in which you express 
the desire to have me ‘avoid creating inner disturb- 
ances’, just received. 

“This, to say the least, is an assumption of your 
own, because the disturbance is being created by the 
President of the State Society and his cohorts, and not 
by me. Yourself and others, and not I, were instru- 
mental in electing him to office, even after he had 
openly repudiated Article VI, Code of Ethics of the 


State Society. 

“The same men are breaking their Saat with 
Ex-Governor Hughes, with whom agreed that 
the Regents should administer t . They also 
propose to defy the Regents. Le face of all this, 
I am now charged by you as aining a one-man’'s 
view, and to be a trouble-m&ker. I thank you. Now 
I inform you that, as a@émber of the State So- 
ciety, I am one who w. always loyally uphold its 
constitution and by s, but must sever my con- 
nection with the ety that lacks the moral recti- 
tude to uphold @* Code of Ethics through having ` 
elected to its idency a real wrecker of optometry. 

“Every * has a tight to choose the Society in 
which he @ sires membership, and I remained a mem- 
ber $S State Society because its constitution and 
by MWS appealed to me; when they do not, I have 
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the privilege of sending in my resignation for that 
reason alone, if for no other. Every man is judged 
by the company he keeps and by the principles for 
which his associates stand. The State Society is to- 
day controlled by men without proper appreciation 
of integrity; men who are utterly selfish. This is 
not a one man’s opinion, but would be the opinion 
of any self-respecting man, even if he were a member 
of a Society whose constitution aimed to support an- 
archy, but which did not propose to go beyond the 
limit of its adopted Ethics to accomplish such dirty 
work. 

“The State Society must either stick to its Code 
of Ethics and ignore those who are violating them, 
or else it must amend its Code to satisfy men with 
whom I have severed all official and social connection. 

“So far as I know, I am not under any personal 
obligations to these men, nor will I serve them in any 
capacity. I had a good reputation before I associated 
with them, which, together with all my efd&rts in be- 
half of non-medical optometry, has acrificed 


for them’’. < ENTICE. 


Prentice: 


XQ oil 24th, 1913. 
OR 


“Have for many montKX endeavored to have you 
see my point of view, wich is not in reality mine 
but a composite Te leaders in different parts of 
the country WEEN great measure, believe as you 
do and who hay Wia admiration for your ability 
but not in y Qo your drastic views made pub- 
lic and who as I do that in such matters there is a 


line of leisfFesistance to follow. 
oa the past done my share to defeat Optom- 


BENS position and believe you will concede that 
ain and hand have not lost their cunning in be- 
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ing able to continue to do my part towards repeating 
the dose and with interest, if necessary, so am still 
going to fight and if such an issue as you speak of 
is attempted shall fight harder than ever before to 
the end that medicine shall not regulate Optometry. 

“In conclusion want to make a prediction that if 
you persist in joining hands with medicine in such 
an effort you will find yourself mighty lonesome, par- 
ticularly because their failure to prevent State regula- 
tion of Optometry now numbers 30 to 18 and then 
again their percentage of unethical practitioners is by 
far in much greater proportion than of the profession 
you propose to turn your back upon and according 
to your own reasoning, that we are judged by the 
company we keep, it would naturally cause one to 
believe that no added luster will result to the name 
of Prentice. 

“For the ‘Love of Moike’ at least keep quiet until 
after the June Convention and don’t go int paa 
until then and I personally talk it out aos $ 


AR TON. 


Roa 1913. 


Arrington: 


“The dire misfortune fs u eee for me I 
shall keep in mind, but, of c e, it will have no in- 
fluence upon my retaining, © e courage of my con- 
Victions. 

“I prefer to be as Qa@sOme as Diogenes rather than 
to go down in histy as having supported either 
officially or ott eye the ambitions of confidence 


men. x 

“There aye power on earth that can coerce me 
into swe from the path of rectitude in this op- 
tomet Oe ion. Diplomacy, so-called, does not 
“SO ny man in compromising with rascals. 


ne) 
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“I fear that you will find that your diplomacy 
is going to lead you into a lot of trouble with the 
men that you and your friends, advisers, etc., are 
endeavoring to appease through fear of disrupting 
your State organization. 

“Your diplomacy has succeeded in putting the 
worst element in control of the State Society, and I 
feel quite sure that in June the opinions of the better 
men will be utterly swamped by the votes of the 
New York City element. 

“In order that my own opinions may be untram- 
melled by any obligations to individuals or associa- 
tions, I propose to retire into the solitude you predict 
for me; with the conviction, however, that I have 
done all in my power, as an honest man, to do what 
I thought best to uphold the dignity and scientific 
status of optometry. Please send this to Mr. Bissell”. 


PRENTICE. 


Shortly after this letter was siteen epee cou 
was forwarded, but, as it was tabfeWand never saw 
the light of day, it is now herey given publicity. 

MY RESIGNATION AN THE OPTICAL 
SQOMIETY 
Q May 42-1913. 
Me Bol. Davis Seray, 
Optical Socie (Nt the State of New York. 
My dear Sis 


IR izing that membership in any organiza- 
ti ies with it the universal opinion that each of 
N mbers stands pledged to support the principles 

claimed in its Constitution and By Laws, and that 


= 
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failure of any organization to sustain its avowed 
principles privileges a member to break his covenant 
with it, lest he may be judged to favor censurable 
ones, and furthermore, 

“Finding that the Optical Society of the State of 
New York has, without the slightest effort of pro- 
test, permitted its president to publicly repudiate Ar- 
ticle VI of its Code of Ethics, through his emphatic 
avowal at the Buffalo Convention that he would 
only accept office upon condition that he should be 
called ‘doctor’, and in which attitude he is supported 
by Mr. Arrington, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and others who have: jointly elected 
to exploit the validity of a degree which is otherwise 
known to be offered for sale by one of the so-called 
chartered colleges in another State, 

“Therefore, I hereby respectfully tender my resig- 
nation from membership in the Optical Society of the 
State of New York, and from each office to which I 
have therein been elected, the same to go eee 


immediately. 
“This privileged decision is not ags by any 


personal animosity towards the offendi Acers, but is 
entirely due to the Society’s failure Sestain its code 
of ethics at the Buffalo Conventi nd to its neglect 
to use its facilities to prove om e degree issued by 
one of the so-called chartered@plleges is purchaseable, 
and, in fact has been purq@ased, without attendance 
at a course, by some o men who, feigning hon- 
estly as a subterfuge cure credence, still presump- 
tuously assert their Qystification and right to use the 
doctor-degree coktehed by a college which has thus 
boldly nullifi G@the validity of its charter and the 
credibility oN diplomas, whether fraudulently ac- 


quired Ser 
CE tisfaction to be derived from my own 
Aa ted determination not to parley with men 
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who are actuated by self-interest, made manifest 
through their use of a spurious doctor-degree, will 
sufficiently compensate me for the loss of their com- 
pany. 

“I much prefer to independently strive for the 
logical uplift of optometry than to remain identified 
with them, especially as my own experience in their 
midst has amply verified the world’s history, which 
teaches that inconstancy, ingratitude, jealousy, un- — 
warranted conceit, ambition, and dissension are to be 
expected from self-centered men who have profited 
by the success of a cause originally achieved through 
harmonious effort.” 


Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES F. PRENTICE. 


THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
OPHTHALMOLOGY sx 
© 


In 1912, Dr. Casey A. Wo of Chicago, Hi., 
solicited my services on the s Sa ts of Physical and 
Physiologic Optics, as a col faBp¥ator on the American 
Encyclopedia, of which he was Editor in Chief. I 
unhesitatingly accepte Qh proffered enrollment as an 
unusual complime cause it had been offered by a 
former preside he American Medical Associa- 
tion, whose, 6fyvious opposition to my legislative 
activities had Athen caused me to respond with truth- 
ful, the very caustic argument. Under the cir- 
cums es, Dr. Wood’s invitation to have me assist 
RD convincing proof of his sincere broadmind- 
dttess. Besides, as I wished to have it go on record 
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that a non-medical man’s knowledge was thought of 
sufficient value to print in a medical work of such 
great importance, I desired at least to contribute the 
rubrics in Physical Optics, having declined to under- 
take Physiologic Optics, because, in my opinion, there 
were many others more competent than I to do it. 
As he had failed to secure an ophthalmologist to write 
it, I advised him to secure the services of Prof. Charles 
Sheard, who finally undertook and completed the 
subject, Physiologic Optics. 

My own contributions consisted of an essay on 
“Ophthalmic Lenses and Prisms”, in Vol. X of the 
Encyclopedia, and the definitions of optical terms 
contained in eighteen volumes of the work that was 
completed in 1921. 

Shortly after publication of this work I had ex- 
pressed my opinion to its publisher, Dr. Geg Henry 
Cleveland, Chicago, Ill., as follows: „© 


“I not only find The Americ @hcyclopedia of 
Ophthalmology an unequalle N of ready refer- 
ence, but also an exceptiona]l structive and enter- 
taining work, when error perused for general 
and authentic en, on the eye and kindred 


subjects. 

““As such, it N my opinion, occupy first 
place in the librar the modern optometrist”. 

The Encycldpédia was issued only to subscribers, 
but may se be consulted in most of the medical 
libraries 

fR Wily recompense I received for my own work 
was\comprised in the presentation to me of three 
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initial volumes of the Encyclopedia. Upon comple- 
tion of Vol. X., I placed an order with the publishers 
for 200 bound copies of my essay on Ophthalmic 
Lenses and Prisms, 192 pages, at a cost to me of 
$300. Most copies were gratuitously distributed 
among professional friends and the leading Public 
Libraries in the larger cities of the United States and 
Canada, where they may be consulted ad libitum. 

During the time that I was still engaged as a 
collaborator, Dr. Wood suggested that I prepare an 
original article for the Ophthalmic Record, and that 
would also incidentally prove that my past legisla- 
tive activities had not altogether ruined my reputation 
among medical men. This led to publication in the 
February number of the Ophthalmic Record, 1914, 
of another of my original conceptions, ‘“The Prism- 
Dioptry Establishes a Dimensional Unit aghe Optic 
Chiasm’’, which was so unexpectedly okl that it 
met with a disparaging criticism by MAS. T. Poffen- 
berger, Jr., Phd., Professor of Pay¥Dology, who, at 
the time, was a lecturer before ptometry students 
at Columbia University. K 


ADVICE TO Bieler es CRITIC. 


My answer to . Poffenberger’s criticism, which 
had appeared Gy the Ophthalmic Record in May, 
1914, fol d just two months later in the same 


journal, åer the title: “The Related Figurative 
ChiggQ and Mean Cyclopian Images”. This again 
AY to be a staggering revelation, as I made use 
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of the comparatively obscure “Mean Cyclopian Eye” 
to defend the Chiasmal Image as a useful working 
hypothesis. The article itself may be found under 
the aforesaid title in the American Encyclopedia of 
Ophthalmology, though it was necessary in a work 
of this kind to expunge my reply to Prof. Poffen- 
berger. As it contains good advice to the venturesome 
critic, the therein omitted paragraphs that appeared in 
the Ophthalmic Record, July, 1914, are here repeated, 
as follows: 


“Tt was hardly to have been anticipated that it 
would ever be necessary to explain to the professional 
mind that an image to be orthoscopically conceived by 
the brain must be produced through fusion into a 
single image, somewhere and by some means, of two 
similarly conceived ocular images of the same size. 
However, this being the fact, the single image, x cated 


at the visual center of the brain, is ‘produced the 
same as if it were transmitted from a sisgje ‘anaes 
whose center is the point of orientation e fovea in 


a single mean eye (cyclops) *, situat GR the median 
line, exactly between the eyes. reover, as the 
writer desired to profit by the Q of the philoso- 
pher, Schoppenhauer (‘If it ighentured to promulgate 
a novel idea, it is always nt to withhold some 
principle vital to its def By, it was not intimated 
that a figurative cycl fovea, in addition to the 
center of the chiasm ld, should be accepted as an- 
other point of offegeation in comparing the relative 
positions of theretthal images in the phorias. Still, in 
all of these m4Aifest conditions two ocular images 
are aN o that some point of orientation that 


is accepted by Hall, Hartwell, and Titchener. 


ashe of macular points in the superposed 
retin 
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is somewhere definitely located must be chosen, if the 
positions of these images are to be compared; and, as 
in heterophoria, for instance, it is generally assumed 
that one eye is properly directed, its macular center is, 
of course, projected into the center of either the brain- 
image, chiasmal image, or corresponding mean cy- 
clopean image, which even may be chosen; whereas, 
the center of the ocular image of the misdirected eye 
is as far from any of these centers of orientation as it 
is from its own fovea. 

“Therefore, as conception by the brain of two ocu- 
lar images absolutely requires orientation of these 
images with respect to a common center, the trans- 
verse plane through the optic chiasm was thought to 
be the logical and most convenient place in which 
to make comparison between the actual positions of 
these images, and simply because the image in each 
eye has its own and a differently located center. In 
suggesting the chiasm for this purpose, it was distinct- 
ly stated that the chiasmal images, as deligdated in the 
diagrams, are not supposed to exist any other 
than a strictly figurative sense, and in@auch the same 
manner as the virtual image of ack or mirror, and 
the virtual far point behind yperopic eye are 
thought to exist in the mi f persons versed in 


optics. 

“Besides, it was sogge that ‘the figurative chias- 
mal image should be accèpted, if for no other reason 
than that it at leaga ake it easy to produce dia- 
grams in which KPyretinal images and the image or 
i i the brain are separately pictured.’ 
Mr. Poffenberger admits that ‘such 
a figurative expression can do no harm, if its figura- 
i ter is kept in mind.’ Thus, he has con- 
ery point that is alone vital to the author’s\ 
N demonstration. Nevertheless, he took some 
pai to hide the author’s achievement, through 
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ascribing to him such false notions in anatomy and 
physiology as to convey the idea that these necessarily 
vitiated whatever he may have attempted to prove, 
notwithstanding the fact that the psychologic aspect 
of the theorem had been relegated by the author to 
the realm of ‘pure conjecture’. 

“However, the author did not, and could not, 
from an authoritative point of view in psychology, 
attempt to establish any theory respecting the actual 
courses, behavior or location at the chiasm of the 
various optic-nerve fibrils; beyond having ventured to 
follow the precedent of Professors Hall and Hartwell, 
with respect to corresponding points, by assuming that 
‘the axial image-point of each eye at the fovea is con- 
veyed by its corresponding optic-nerve fibril to the 
center of the chiasmal field’; an assumption actually 
made necessary to reconcile mental orientation of the 
images with respect to a common center of visual 
perception of an object centered upon the median 


traying them. Yet, singularly enough, 
ology, from among all other of its fo 
involves is a most vital one to the a r's demonstra- 
tion. 
“Consequently, the nod QX: of the ‘mean 
cyclopean eye, mentioned me) 84 by Hall and Hart- 
well (who more Sa Cs) tly used the median line 
instead of ‘the pin cs ce haat es the superimposed 
foveas’ mentioned b ener) serves, in the writer's 
drawings, as the or oe orientation, in any meri- 
dian, of the didecwfons of image- projection into the 
object- space, whereas, the chiasmal center is the point 
for the orie rt, on of the distance between the trans- 
mitted cgi images, in case separation or over- 
BPD them exists. Therefore, it is obvious that 
‘SS these imaginary points of orientation may be 
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made to serve a useful illustrative purpose in physi- 
ologic optics; and, from a. purely psychologic point 
of view, it only requires concentration of mind, rea- 
soning power, and a little imagination to become a 
convert to this opinion. 

“Mr. Poffenberger’s failure to recognize the need 
for the adoption of dual centers of orientation, as 
necessary adjuncts to the delineation of distance and 
direction, is an omissin which might have been ex- 
cused upon the mere ground of inadvertance, were 
it not that he specializes in the various propensities 
of the mind, as an instructor empowered to teach 
students of psychology at Columbia University. It is 
certainly unfortunate to be obliged thus to make effort 
to counteract, at least among impressionable students, 
misconception as to the intrinsic value of the figurative 
chiasmal image as a working hypothesis in making 
a lucid drawing, as well as a figure of speech, when at- 
tempting to differentiate between the ocular images 
and their corresponding brain-images, whose actual 
locations and physical existence are not settled or 
fixed; therefore, also only a figure q @peech, since 
the brain- -image is just as imaginar it’s correlative 
chiasmal image, which, at “os aar occupies 
a definite location. 

“However, no matter E isconstruction may 
have been placed by other on the writer's associa- 
tion of the optic nerve rege s with a strictly figurative 
chiasmal image, the fa\femains that, he has proven 
what the hitherto Own dimentional proportions 
and ee en the mentally conceived dual 
images in bin ar vision actually are, when faulty 
deviations éveen the visual axes exist; though Mr. 
Poffenbe has not, in strict accordance with pro- 
fessiangNisage, been generous enough to admit it in a 
as which also indiscriminately covered more 
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than the phraseology contained in the original article 
itself. 

‘However, the writer is indebted to the editor of 
the Annals of Ophthalmology for an eminently fair 
criticism, especially when it is considered that the 
interdependence of the chiasmal center and the nodal 
point of the mean eye had not been previously dis- 
closed, and which, for the purpose of making a lucid 
drawing in accordance with the rules of projection, 
must be considered as being located in planes that are 
at right angles to each other’. 


Conceding Mr. Poffenberger’s criticism to have been 
due to inadvertance, it should be admitted that I also 
once had a similar experience, through having inex- 
cusably misread the large painted sign: 

Consumer’s Soap Company, which had momen- 
tarily been conceived to read: Consomme Soup 
Company. Thus, a rash conclusion also Qace put 
me “in the soup”. The sign was on a vote 
ing fats from restaurants. 

Just four years after the opt fay course had 
been established in Columbia Oris I was in- 
formed that the Ohio State vax ty had decided to 
follow its example. Theo me to com- 
municate with its presidegy, rom whom the follow- 
ing gracious replay w eived: 


Oe STATE UNIVERSITY 
Xe . Thompson, President. 


+ $ t. 
Mr. S 
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in reply that we shall try to do the right thing with 
this course in Optometry. 

“T note with some interest what you say con- 
cerning medical students and shall bring it to the 
attention of our medical faculty and particularly the 
men in Ophthalmology”. W. O. THOMPSON. 


MY RESIGNATION FROM THE OPTOMETRY 


BOARD 


While engaged on the Encyclopedia I continued to 
serve as President of the New York State Board of 
Examiners in Optometry until I resigned in 1918, 
having thus completed ten years of service to the 
State under the Regents. 

In the sincere belief that the rules of propriety in 
correcpondence are not being seriously violated, my 
own heartfelt gratitude urges me to give publicity to 
the most appreciative and laudatory leregihat I have 
ever received from a friend. 74) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STAD OF NEW YORK 
The State Department Education 
Alben 


Augustus S. Downing, Assist Commissioner, 
and Director of ee Education. 


May 16, 1918. 


Mr. Charles Nice, 
149 Broadw 
New Yorke. ‘E 


My degr. Prentice: 
N 


ave your letter of May 15, and I cannot tell 
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you how much of a shock it is to receive it. 

“We are obliged to accept your resignation, for 
you have certainly faithfully and conscientiously per- 
formed a service for the State, during ten years, 
which has been of inestimable value. 

“I shall hope to see you tomorrow for a few 
minutes to discuss with you the name of the person 
whom I can safely recommend to the Board of 
Regents to be your successor. 

“I cannot tell you how deeply I feel the loss which 
the State sustains in your going, and, in addition to 
that, how deep my personal sympathy is for you in 
the matter of your health. I hope that you will get 
rested and recover your vigor and strength; and I 
assure you that the ten years that we have worked 
together have been on my part not only official, but 
I have felt that our official relations have ripened into 
a warm personal friendship. Many times I shall need 
your advice, and I hope that you will let me come to 
you and talk freely concerning such matters may 
need your wise counsel.” oe 


Cordially yours, 
AUGUSTUS RQYowniNe. 


At the end of seven years m Cees to the 
Encyclopedia of Ophthalmol were completed in 
the last volume XVIII, wpich was published in 
1921, when, in order t Qhiain a much needed rest, 
my practice and busi were sold to my assistant, 
Mr. Perry Eig eee whose thirteen years of 
faithful vie retirement was made possible. 


Incidentally, é) ould be stated I had always been 


able to S peacefully with my employees, one 
of whoi\ r. J. G. Freeman was with me for 30 
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years, and the other, Mr. Thomas Stanley, for 18 
years. In fact, I never had occasion to discharge a 
trusted employee, which is evidence that I encouraged 
peace in my own office, though being obliged always 
to be at war elsewhere. 

With the passage of time I was made an honor- 
ary member in the following societies: 

Optical Society of the State of New York, Ro- 
chester Optical Club, American Optical Association, 
British Columbia Optometric Association, Texas Op- 
tometric Association, and the Institute of Ophthalmic 
Opticians, London, England, 1925. 

The three latter associations conferred the honor 
after I had advocated the need for a qualifying med- 
ical education for optometrists. 


OPTOMETRY LAWS ENACTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED ST S. 
AS 


With the completion of my p al activities, it is 
gratifying to have realized the legislatures in 
every State in the TAE NE the District of Co- 

i 


lumbia, Porto Rico, t llipine Islands, Hawaii, 


and all of the Provinc&)df the Dominion of Canada 
have enacted opto y laws in agreement with my 
father’s Proph@ de in 1870, and instigated by 
me in 1895.QN 

Besides, (agademic support is now being given to 
these lags through courses in optometry that have 
been blished in Columbia University, the Ohio 
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and the following schools, registered by the Regents 
of the State of New York as giving a two-year course: 
Los Angeles School of Optometry; Massachusetts 
School of Optometry; Pennsylvania State College of 
Optometry; and the Rochester School of Optometry. 
In addition thereto there are a number of unregistered 
schools in the United States and Canada. 

Just before my departure for the Pacific coast in 
1921 I addressed the students at the Rochester School 
of Optometry, and in 1923 I was invited by my 
friend, Mr. S. G. Marshutz, one of the first and 
most enterprising opticians and optometrists in Los 
Angeles, Cal., to attend a banquet given by the Los 
Angeles Optometric Association. It was given in 
honor of the visiting state officers and attended by 
over one hundred and fifty members and their wives 
on the evening of January 18, 1923. he wing 
report subsequently appeared in the Cali ta Op- 
tomettrist : 


“Mr. Prentice made the c ees of the 
evening and summed up in a cys ly way the his- 
tory of the Optometry moveqvent in the United 
States, telling of the early culties which had to 
be surmounted by the preion, and how a handful 
of men had labored equg@ysely to secure the first enact- 
ment of an Optomeps aw in New York. 

“No greater ap{plgtise and enthusiasm ever greeted a 
speaker at a western optometric gathering than that 
which pete rafters when Mr. Prentice, whom 
the Los ACK es newspapers warmly greeted as ‘the 


oN legalized Optometry’, told the large audi- 
ence gesent of the stormy days that marked the 
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birth of Optometry in New York State over a quarter 
of a century ago. 

“Virtually none of those present had ever heard 
the ‘inside’ story of the struggles that beset the paths 
of the early ‘refracting’ opticians in their effort to 
secure legislation favorable to their profession. 

“Published controversial arguments with a com- 
paratively few members of the medical profession, 
and verbal disputes before legislative committees were 
extemporaneously recounted by the speaker before an 
intensely interested audience. 

“Chicago is what it is today on account of the 
cow that kicked over the lamp that started the great 
fire. Optometry holds its present position because in 
the early nineties Mr. Prentice was threatened with 
imprisonment for alleged violation of the Medical 
Practice Act for charging an examination fee. 

“ ‘Gentlemen’, Mr. Prentice said, ‘because of that 
threat you are all here tonight’. 

“Following this threat the Optical Sgaiety of the 
State of New York was organized—the, rdy band 


of pioneers who first fought for legi n and finally 
attained it after Minnesota, Calif and ten other 
states had followed the exam New York and 


had won their victories. 

“Mr. Prentice will be g& PRncipal speaker at the 
next meeting of the Aes emy of the Los Angeles 
Association.” 


This address purely extemporaneous effort 
that held the ion of my audience for one hour 
and forty nny es, and, though a strenuous experi- 


ence, TRO: so discomforting as the first one in 


1891.0 
ing the same winter a similar recital was made 
4 nquets tendered me in San Francisco, Cal., Port- 
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land, Or., and Vancouver, B. C., Canada; and lec- 
tures on technical subjects were given before the Los 
Angeles School of Optometry and the optometric 
societies of Los Angeles, Cal., San Diego, Cal., and 
San Jose, Cal. In December, 1922, I had previously 
given a brief outline of optometry legislation before 
the Optometric Society at Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
My experience on the coast was indeed a pleasurably 
memorable one, as I was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived as well as royally entertained by friends as 
well as by others whom I met; besides having been 
presented with engraved pocket mementoes of silver 
from the Los Angeles County Association of Op- 
tometrists and from the League for Conservation of 
Vision, San Francisco. In fact, my past efforts were 
‘apparently better appreciated by optometrists abroad, 
than in my own native State, which is aoe agree- 
ment with the Saviour’s preachment areth: 
“No prophet is accepted in his own ey” 

The following gentlemen are ma@® party to these 
memoirs in grateful recogniti aie exceptional 
courtesies they extended to Os. my visit at the 
Pacific coast: Alexander lyth, Victoria, Br C., 
Canada; W. Lawrence Kith and Leonard Morris, 
Vancouver, B. C., Sem D. Chambers, Portland, 
Or.; Russell Simp, asadena, Cal.; C. H. Heard, 
M. B. Ketchu oye Marshutz, and Herbert S. 
Marshutz, ofJ.os Acipeles, Cal; GL. Schneider, 
Berkeley, C>; R. C. Endriss, Oakland, Cal.; Louis 
Kuttnexstid J. Mundorff, of San Francisco, Cal.; 
oe . Jessup, San Diego, Cal.; and last, but not 
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least, my most intimate friend, A. E. Aeby, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., who, like myself, a native American, 
was my classmate and occupied the drafting table 
next to my own at the Polytechnic, 1871-1874, in 
Carlsruhe, Germany. He is now a retired engineer, 
and is the only friend now alive who remembers my 
mother, then an invalid 47 years of age, and of whom 
he since graciously said: “Your mother was certainly 
a pretty woman.” 


DEPLORABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
OPTOMETRY LAW IN NEW YORK. 


During the first two years of the conflict at Albany 
there was not another optician who could give force- 
ful or logical expression to an argument in support 
of his desire for legislation that would protect his 
practice; and even Mr. Cross, the one m I had 
then implicitly trusted, had not the age to fear- 
lessly express his opinions. O 

With the exception of Ma they were all 
younger men than I, still cuse, as a veritable 
pussy-footer, was: ““Yo n catch more flies with 
molasses than you can Q, vinegar” ; criticising my 
own utterances by s g: “Prentice, your vitriolic 
replies will onl WEigonize the oculists and make 
it impossible us to win”. To this I replied: 


“You shou lize that I am only honestly answer- 
ing men are already our bitter antagonists, and 
they s get the truth, and nothing but the un- 


swe Wa truth from me. Of course, this may hurt, 
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but fairminded oculists, who have not yet spoken and 
among whom I still have a few friends, will under- 
stand my object better, apparently, than you”. Be- 
yond this, I never enlightened him. It was only after 
he became president of the Society that he was forced 
to put a little of the objectionable vinegar into his 
own utterances, which also had to become more fre- 
quent, in order to hold the confidence of the Society. 
He favored stealthy tactics rather than courageous at- 
tack in the open. This was made evident when Mr. 
Cross resisted my advocacy of immediate legislation 
on the night, February 8, 1896, that the other mem- 
bers of the Society unanimously supported my plan, 
rather than his weak and unprotective scheme of 
“education before legislation”. 

However, after enactment of the Optometry Law 
many opticians, including Mr. Cross, manifested the 
impenetrable assurance to demand that one recog- 
nized as “‘doctors’’. It was as if the O etry Law 
had over night become the chrysalisyQyhetamorphose 
them from spiritless nondescri brazen author- 
ities on the wing for the Doctere. Before that time, 
each of them was pleased to §&ddressed as ‘‘Mister’’, 
with the exception of og@ther, who had either in- 
tended or countenance Qe unearned degrees, M.D., 
Ph.D:,-to=be ee this name in the columns 
devoted to “N of the Month”, in the August 
number of the@Qptical Journal, 1895. 

It was h&)br. X., who was elected president of 
the So eet the Buffalo convention and who one 
yar pS at a public hearing before Governor James 

ne) 
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F. Fielder of New Jersey, made a dramatically deliv- 
ered address, memorized from one of my own printed 
arguments, which he had expected the Governor to 
believe was an original and extemporaneously ex- 
pressed opinion of his own. This handsome young 
orator is fortunately gifted with a very retentive 
memory, and should have been an actor. 

Being interviewed by him shortly after my ap- 
pointment on the New York State Board of Examin- 
ers in Optometry, he asked me: “Is it not true that 
optometry is now a profession?” Not any amount 
of parleying with him on this question could dissuade 
him from reiterating his opinion: “‘Optometry is now 
a legalized profession and J shall hereafter use the 
title, ‘Doctor’.’” The same man, Dr. X., later ad- 
mitted to me that he had obtained his diploma and 
doctorate from a college in PennsylvaniaYhrough a 
correspondence course and the paym $25. In 
fact, he sought to persuade me to advantage of 
this opportunity that was also og to me, by simply 
paying the fee for the doctora Mere for sale in the 
following note, which wgs\hen being discriminat- 
ingly distributed from tk@tollege to persons indors- 
ed by Dr. Y., also a d of Dr. X. 


Wie ee i er May 25, 1912. 


“Referrin à the degree of Doctor of Optometry, 
your nani¢@as been given to us by Dr. Y. as a per- 
sonal d whom he could vouch for as entirely 
wW of this high degree. We hope you will decide 
g e advantage of this opportunity to secure this 
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Diploma and would be pleased to receive your appli- 
catinn for the same. 


Yours faithfully, 
P**** Optical College, 
Signed Dr. B*****, Prest 


P.S. Special for Mr for Doctor of Optom- 
etry —$25.—Certified by Dr. Y.” 


The absurdity of this proposition is now empha- 


sized in the following satiric paragraph: 

This “High Degree” and the high renown so eag- 
erly sought by the high-browed high priests of Op- 
tometry, led these highfalutin highwaymen upon a 
false highroad to plunder counterfeit high-toned dis- 
tinction; but the only genuine reward they received 


was the highly deserved censure of an honest and 
highstrung critic. Thus it was that thes Os ig- 
norantly skirted the sod that wiser men_@ptild never 
have trod. 

Similar pressure was brought torfedr upon me by 
several others of his cuit, in t pe that my com- 
mitment to the spurious dopre would encourage 
others, approved by them © buy the ego-gratifying 
title. This effort was oe made so as to place 
themselves in the v, d and, as they thought, in 
good company. S them realized that they had 
approached a of principle, one who, through 
complying WK their importunities, would have out- 
raged hi on sense of honor and integrity. There- 
fore, D he only stand that was possible to satis- 
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fy my own conscience, and promptly sent the allur- 
iny notice to the Regents, in order that they might 
also be informed of the novel “high degree” and of 
the men who advocated it. 

Even now, they should not abide in the faith that 
their subsequent representations to the Director of 
Professional Education secured recognition of their 
doctorates upon merit; though, unfortunately, de- 
cision was made in their favor merely as a matter 
of policy, in order that they might not be given the 
public notoriety in the press that would have followed 
their stubborn insistence upon the validity of their 
unfairly acquired degrees; through ventilation of their 
imagined grievance in the Courts. Such general pub- 
licity would have meant specious advertising that 
would have been far more profitable to them, than 


the use of their titles among the comparatively small 
number of persons who patronize them. y 
A similar reason prompts me in thejmemoirs not 
to give publicity to the names of pseudo-doctors 
(X, Y, and Z) and others, eit ead or alive. 
The Regents simply recognipéd the difference be- 
tween broadcasted and fae advertising; they de- 


cided to accept the lesse the greater evil, through 
yielding to the egoti f those who set personal van- 
ity and ambition ip e principle; so that this little 
hobby may still@p ridden, without molestation from 
the Regents, tahe full enjoyment of those who com- 
placently ilge in it. 

Ha se men followed my example to merit 


PAN achievement, there would not have been 


O 
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need to aspire to the supposed distinction that ac- 
crues from acquirement of the pseudo-doctorate. My 
own practice among persons of prominence and intel- 
ligence was built upon their being made acquainted 
with the opinions of scientific authorities, whose in- 
dorsements I had won through diligent application, 
and not through misrepresentation. As an example 
to future optometrists, these opinions are appended 
to an abridged abstract from the Keystone at the end 
of this book. 

One of the popular idols, Dr. Cross, excused his 
use of the title, Doctor, by saying: ‘‘Even the com- 
mander of a canal boat is addressed as ‘Captain’, al- 
though he is not familiar with the science of naviga- 
tion, then why not call the Optometrist, ‘Doctor’ ?”’ 
When I told him that his reasoning was inanely ficti- 
tious, he said: ‘‘Prentice, you take yourself tqo seri- 
ously”. I still have a letter in which ha, €etyrates 
this statement in connection with my cog@ntion for 
future medical education. He evid had not 
thought that I was taking myself t tiously when, 
through me, he received his appoi nt as an instruc- 
tor at Columbia University. K 

The man who does no Qe himself seriously is 
not apt to be serious or gsteere in his attitude toward 
others, so that, being @srhcere, he is also deceitful, 
and, being decei AY is apt to evade the truth, 
which makes hi shonest. If he is not honest with 
himself, he efGinly cannot be honest with others. 
He is not ee trusted. 


EQ was at times given to peculiar reasoning, 
se 
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for he once said that he made Arrington, that Ar- 
I rington had made Prentice, and that Prentice had 
| made him; thus, the cycle of glory had begun and 
ended in himself, the so-called Father of Optometry. 
So be it, obit. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

| None of us is entitled to receive blind adulation. 
Ego among the living thrives on flattery, and is 
ever in quest of it. 

The truth, by way of metaphor, is that E. E. Ar- 
rington was the ever faithful and chesty little stoker 
who did the odious work, through vigilantly keep- 
ing the fires burning in the hold of the ship that I had 
named ‘‘Optometry’’ and given clearance papers for 
the port of Albany. Among its trusted and loyal 
i crew, always on the for’ard deck and of the watch, 
were Appleton, New York City; Bausch, Benedict, 
i Bestor, Bissell and Clark, of Rochester, Ferguson, 


| New York City; Kenney, Utica; Dr. les, New 
| York City; Mason and Newing of ghamton; all 
of the “old guard”. But, there also mutineers, 


who fortunately did not beg; eir unwarrantable 

disturbance until the shir poai had been 

safely docked at Ley that their wilful conduct 
f 


Ii does not merit menti their names. 
| Many may thin at my criticism is too severe, 


| perhaps even s ive of personal animosity, but 
| my excuse as it has been provoked by the extreme- 
| ly unreasorn¥le attitude of those for whom it is 
| intende sBet withal, such inferred bitterness does 
| not, so much from the heart as it does from an 
ingQWation to show them the absurdity of their 
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conduct. Besides, I have made so many personal sac- 
rifices for others, that it is only fair that the reader 
should be informed of my disappointing experiences. 
The greatest of my disappointments, however, was 
that the Optometry Bill did not achieve what I had 
confidently expected it eventually would, namely, a 
law to regulate general Ophthalmic Practice. It 
failed, only because Dr. Roosa and his confederates 
could not be induced to change their own unreason- 
able attitude. 

It certainly would have been an unmerited honor 
to have herein mentioned the names of those wilful 
and incorrigible offenders who have already passed 
on, and of those who are still living. My own con- 
sideration for the feelings of those who mourn and 
for those who are still alive, is, therefore, evident. 
Among the latter, however, there are those wh with- 
in the privacy of their own consciences, apfQwithout 
revealing their identity, may composed ut on the 
shoe that fits. It is of such that the @yschief-makers 
in Optometry are composed, who have thus 
caused me to painfully reali o) Dr. Van Fleet's 
prophecy has in part come t€Qe, namely, that I have 
lived to be ashamed at conn some of my company. 


Perhaps it would een a more generally ap- 


proved policy to heyw entirely omitted my criticisms 
and to have st kara admitted that I am an ignor- 
amous. TAi would undoubtedly have satisfied 
some, an ht have proved that I was willing to 
poisonyelf ; besides, it would have averted it being 
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later administered by those who may take exception 
to my present attitude. 

But, why should any one be denied the privilege 
of expressing an opinion that is founded upon keen 
observation of fact? 

My own attitude toward optometrists, as set forth 
in these memoirs, is based upon the sincere conviction 
that I have performed a conscientious duty in having 
told the truth, so necessary to support my motto: 
“Droit et Avant 

Many years ago, at the time the Hon. Frederick R. 
Coudert was Minister to France, Mr. Coudert called 
upon me for a re-examination of his visual powers, 
addressing me as “Doctor”. Endeavoring to tactfully 
remind him that | was not a doctor, he said: ‘Well, 
you have done more for me than some oculists; your 
ability and the recognition you have 
medical authorities, in my opinion, ju 
thus addressed you, sír”. His emp ed, sir, caused 
me to apologize for having co d him, when he 
laughingly reassured me Hens “Doctor, let us 
proceed, I am in o a hurry this morning”. 


Thus, I had learned a on; never to correct any 
one disposed to appl jo me the appellation, doctor, 
whether they kne tter, or not. But it never ap- 
peared upon m ce door, nor upon my stationery. 
In fact, I to eat pride in being addressed as ‘‘Mis- 
ter”, becase I considered it a compliment when ap- 


plied b tsons who, before coming to me, had had 
ex Kre with legitimate doctors. It simply proved 
thaNtt was the reputed skill of a mister and not that 
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of a doctor that was wanted. A client of mine, suf- | 
fering from a nervous break-down, had been sent to | 
a private sanitarium at South Norwalk, Conn., and | 
wished me to visit him there, professionally, but the | 
physician in charge persuaded him to send for Dr. | 
Roosa, who subsequently made an examination, pre- | 
scribed, and had two pairs of glasses forwarded by | 
his dispensing optician. | 
A bill for $100 later reached the patient, who, 

finding the glasses were useless, sent for me. As I 
could not leave my office, except on a holiday, my visit | 
was deferred for a month, until Decoration Day. | 
The patient was satisfactorily fitted with two pairs of | 
glasses that involved a correction for hyperphoria; | | 
my bill being $47.50, which of course, included my | 


own professional services and incidental expenses for I 
| the day. This was my first victory over Dr Roosa, | 
| the second was my legislative arguments t efeated i 

his object, and the third is that I am ed to tell | 


| 
it. However, I am very, very sorry De he did not | 
at least live long enough to alia he had really | 
hounded the wrong oe e had expected 
to cage “behind bars”. | 


With the passage of gS sorts of schemes, of- 


fice paraphernalia, and lia immitative of the ad- 
vertising dentist or a sician have been adopted by i 
the doctorate-ty optometrist. The supposedly i 
prominent Dọ xy Optometry, behind his profes- | 
sionally OT ofc door, assumes an air of dis- | 
tinguish portance, lowers the pitch of his voice, p 
i aNWiite office coat, and surrounds himself with 
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impressive apparatus, which includes a modified dental 
chair, sterilizing cabinet, and imposing shelves of 
books; even his office walls, in some instances, are 
literally papered with diplomas, from which hang 
pendent heavy waxen seals. Instead of a dash of lav- 
ender, it would only need an open vial of ether to 
complete even the olfactory illusion of one being in 
the exalted presence of an eminent specialist. Along 
such lines the unsuspecting public is sought to be 
psychologically operated upon, and the ego of the 
self-hypnotized optometrist is gratified. He may 
perhaps think as P. T. Barnum did, that “‘there is a 
fool born every minute and the American public 
wants to be fooled”. However, it is to be hoped that 
= the time will soon arrive when the people will be too 
i enlightened to be fooled, and shall live under the 
logically amended optometry law—theOphthalmic 
| Practice Act. N 
| Upon leaving one of the so hearings at | 
il Albany in 1897, I was joined one of our medical | 
i opponents, Dr. Frank V eet, whom I well re- 
member having said: Vt Prentice, do you really 
think that you can pa tbis Bill?” My reply was: 
“Well, we shall Fow try to do so”. He answered: 
“Of course, it NJ en the history of all legislation 
that, if you les at the door long enough, you will 
be answereW; but let me tell you, if you succeed, you 
will liveCep be ashamed of your company”. Up to 
| a this was the first word of encouragement 
| ww e only truth that I had heard from our medical 


<< ersaries. I had been charged by them in the | 
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medical press with having “incited a revolution”, 
with being a “Robespierre” and “‘the worst antagon- 
ist the medical profession had ever known”. Such 
was the censure I had to take for some men for whom 
I have since lived to be ashamed. 

However, both our medical opponents and my own 
supporters, generally, did not correctly interpret the 
true significance of my arguments, which were pri- 
marily intended only to protect the vested right of 
established opticians, quite regardless of what ever 
else the law might at that time, at the request of ocu- 
lists, impose upon future qualified practitioners upon 
the eye. See italicized paragraphs of my arguments 
in the first section of this book. 

Nevertheless, a few of my followers, notably one, 
finally thought he smelled the mouse and, like the 
terror stricken elephant, trumpeted his feag\by ac- 
cusing me, in the optical press, of being kaitar 
to optometry for having advocated need of a 
medical education, and which, in sp@¥ his irate elo- 
quence, I still claim is the R to be 
secured through enactment y suggested Oph- 
thalmic Practice Act. K 

In fact, it was to acc@pplish this that I framed 
the first Optometry Bj at was ever suggested, but 
the Optical Socie f the State of New York 
amended it bef¢fett was introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, and 2820, while it was being considered there. 
An explan y note that had been attached to my 
first dra aQbut which was expunged by the Society, 
tread asNollows: ‘‘From the day of its enactment 
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oculists will have secured the exlusive right to con- 
trol the science of ophthalmology”. This passage 
proves that I then was, and for that matter still am in 
favor of a coalition of optometrists and oculists to 
create the legalized Ophthalmist. 

When I said “control”, I naturally meant that the 
oculists’ contention for a medical education should be 
exclusively defined and imposed by them; it did not 
mean that they should put us all under the sod. It 
was my offer for a compromise to create legalized om- 
nigerent ophthalmic practice; as suggested to Dr. 
Casey A. Wood and acquiesced in by him and other 
eminent ophthalmologists. 

Indeed, it seems strange that at that time both 
oculists and opticians, whose business it is to make 
others see, should themselves have been so blind to 
the real meaning of all my MEAT 

The reader may satisfy himself this fact by 
rereading the passages in my argu ts that have since 
been italicized for that purpos he historical chap- 
ters of this book. 

I remained at the héad of the Society for two 
years, 1896 and 1897,Qut realizing the futility of 
my efforts to ind nfriendly oculists to change 
their attitude, aa@fhding that members of the So- 
ciety were be DY to assume control of its destinies, 
I was glad be relieved of the presidency shortly 
after the @efeat, in 1897, of the first Optometry Bill. 

ere that followed were devoted by me to 
a W us study and writing, though I have never, 
Sý up to the present time, received any remunera- 
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tion for my scientific work, with the exception of a 
five dollar gold piece that was paid to me for all of 
my drawings, electrotypes, and manuscripts that were 
used in the enlarged edition of my book on Ophthal- 
mic Lenses, which had gone through several editions 
by 1906. In consequence, I had intended to save 
the coin as a curio, if nothing more, and carried it in 
my hip pocket for twenty years. Unfortunately, I 
sent the trousers to be pressed, having forgotten to 
previously remove the cherished trifle that had for so 
long represented the full monetary value of my cere- 
bral efforts. Suffice it is to say that this lustrous link 
between mind and matter was never recovered. I 
have often wondered whether the employee, who dis- 
honestly appropriated the glistening fohat, profited 
any more through it than I, who had earned it hon- 
estly. This reminder prompts me to say that kcherish 
the consciousness of never having acquired called 
dishonest dollar, nor accepted a bribe of sort dur- 
ing my life. And I am equally gl know that 
I have given all of my best Foreariialy to all 
m. Only those 


who could honorably profit 
who have had similar Hess can realize how com- 
forting this is to the soy]; ‘since there are so many 
who have only the ci ambition to acquire the 
mighty dollar withy@ic to gratify less worthy de- 
sires; and who at undertake anything in which 


they do not antisipate monetary profit. 

There wx time when persons gave up their 
lives at .t Swa rather than to be deprived of the 
comf their souls experienced through their re- 
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ligious faith; but they lived in times when abnega- 
tion of worldly pleasures was preferred to the sacrifice 
of a pure conscience, and who took pride in the effi- 
ciency of their trade guilds, which antedated labor or- 
ganizations, who now place acquisition of higher 
wages above conscientious service. In earlier times it 
was the ambition of the mechanic to excel in his han- 
dicraft; today he keeps one eye on the machine that 
does the work for him, the other on the clock, and 
both ears alert for the blast of the factory’s whistle 
that blows him out of the works. Uppermost in his 
mind is the thought of asking more wages for his 
time; yes, time, time that is expressed in terms of the 
dollar per flitting hour, in which he may also be 
drawing pay for filling his pipe. 

The late Gov. David B. Hill, of the State of New 
York, sought to gain popularity amo a laboring 
classes through inaugurating Labor , since rec- 
ognized in other states; but, stra enough, this 
holiday is usually kept only by Ke persons who do 
not perform manual labor ER wages. There- 
fore, it might better hav&bteh called Indolence Day 
for those who can afford For instance, the brick- 
layer has his wageless st from toil unexpectedly and 
quite frequently o) upon him through inclement 
weather, regar of the benevolence of a solicitous 
Governor, Chs might at least more appropriately 
have set I@por Day to occur on the first rainy day 
in Sepr@Mber. 


Qo longer live in an age of contentment, but, 


ae in the reckless pursuit of money to satisfy ex- 
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travagance; it being the belief among the younger gen- 
eration that we are living in an age of progress. In 
our present day, father is an old fogy, while the son 
drives his own car, and the capricious grand daughter, 
on a visit to Germany, may, in the near future, go up 
in the air with her own fokker; since it was in Ger- 
many that aeroplanes were first introduced as vehicles 
for pleasure. 

During my father’s early boyhood, lamps and fires 
were ignited through flint and tinder, and the only 
illuminants were candles and sperm-oil lamps. Be- 
fore he left England, matches, the steam engine, rail- 
roads, and photography had been introduced, though 
there were not any ocean steamships, so that he came 
to America in 1842 in a sailing vessel that took 40 
days to make the voyage. He died in 1888, having 
previously witnessed the innovations of breech-load- 
ing fire arms, the ocean liner, the lero tele- 
phone, electric motive power, the phonogf{ph, and the 
applications of coal-oil, gas, and elec aty to illumin- 
ation. He was, therefore, spared to see the 
movies, to enjoy travel by ar{topfebile, or to know 
of my legislative efforts to fi his prophecy. Nor 
were aeroplanes, wireless.teegraphy, the Radio, the 
Roentgen ray, the spine the Zeppelin, and the 


transmission of p phs by wire invented during 


his time. cP 


During m n boyhood there was a grog-shop 
on most evgnforner, a sculptored Indian in front of 
every Gl Store, and port and starboard lights in 
each BH ow of the pharmacy. ‘Today the gin-mill 
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has in many instances given way to the oil station; 


| the tobacconist has scrapped his gruesome effigy, lest it 
frighten away timid female customers; and the drug- 


gist has removed the red and green lights to make 
more room for hardware, douche bags, and soap. 
| In Germany there is at least one sane “‘prohibition 
1 law” that prevents such extraneous goods from being 
| sold by pharmacists, whose establishments are also re- 
stricted according to population, in order that pre- 
scriptions shall be filled through dispensing fresh 
if drugs. Drugs that are permitted to linger upon the 
shelves in this country, while major profits are being 
derived from the sale of cutlery, kodaks, thermometers, 
rubber goods, candy, razors, toilet sets, whisk brooms, 
brushes, combs, perfumes, cosmetics, toys, thermos 
bottles, ice-cream sodas, hot lunches, etc., etc., 
| must get stale awaiting the physician’s prescription. 
It was once my own experience to hav n heavy 
| doses of colchicum for several days, rout a sign 
| of cathartic effect, until my physici spected that it 
Hl was stale, he having at first bee er the impression 
| that I might be unusually i Ao to the drug. In 
order to satisfy pina ae the real thing, 
which certainly sustai s reputation for prompt 
I | action, though with fect upon my rheumatism. 
These memoi already gone to press before 
the recent agigat(On for amendment of the Volstead 
| act, favoring Nght wines and beer, so that I cannot 
| resist the-gamptation to express my opinion in sup- 
| port efs justification, as follows: 
TQS as much the personal privilege of the citizen 
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to drink alcoholic beverages, as it is the right of the 
bigot to abstain from them. It is not a question for 
a majority on either side to dictate what the other 
shall do, or not do. When the country was wet, 
the drinker did not insist on pouring whisky down 
the throats of those who preferred to remain ab- 
stainers. Then why should prohibitionists force 
the rest of us to drink water, tea, or grape juice, in 
order to gratify their anti-bibulous notions and to 
help their own weakness of character to resist temp- 
tation? 

Law is justified only in restraining persons from 
inflicting annoyance or injury upon others, and 
should not be invoked to punish persons who only 
inflict injury upon themselves. The latter also is strictly 
a personal matter. The drunkard should be righte- 
ously and severely punished, when he bgcdQmes a 
public nuisance or neglects his family, bathe tem- 
perate man does neither of these aes d should, 

o 


therefore, not be equally pee nscientious 


and honorable men of chara N independent 
“Oe so that ex- 


spirit can not tolerate unju 
emplary citizens may yet a@} x the attitude of the 
patriots of 76, who ey resisted injustice; 
they then little thiplg}) that the day would ever 
come when their rts would be nullified by the 
very governme ey had established to insure per- 
sonal liberty Ag free men. 

This c ry can no longer boast of a Patrick 
Henr KY its men, or even emulate a Joan of Arc 
amo y enfranchised women who, collectively, 
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are devoid of the spirit to defend themselves against 
tyrannical deprivation of their vested right to per- 
sonal freedom. They shamelessly lack the moral 
courage of our political ancestors, the patriots of 
1776, through having permitted the Stars and Stripes 
to be besmirched by one Bryan and his cult. “The 
grand flag will have to be cleansed of the foul fing- 
er-prints of Bryan, before it can ever mean what it 
did to the sincerely patriotic American citizen. 

If any other nation had impudently imposed the 
injustice of a prohibition law upon the United 
States, it is now very doubtful whether even such 
an insult would have been resented by our spiritless 
and cowardly prohibitionists who affirm citizenship, 
but who might better be deprived of the honor that 
is so dear to the clean-hearted loyal citizen of the 


United States. The loyal citizen would h prefer 
to have foreigners know that the Unit ates is the. 


only nation on the face of the earth e the drunk- 
ard is deprived of his freedom ap) ot, as it is by 
them now thought to be, a oF of spiritless men 
sordidly engrossed in the p Ke) the mighty dollar. 

Recently published dgN}-press arguments both 
against and in favor of@pe consequences of the Vol- 
stead act are perfec inine and, therefore, accom- 
plish nothing; sj they do not go to the root of 
the evil, the l self, which, being wrong in prin- 
ciple, was, ggotedly conceived and surreptitiously as 
well as irly enacted during the absence of four 
EN of men who fought for the principle of 
ay under the Constitution of the United States, 
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If there are any lawmakers in Congress who are 
really endowed with the proper conceptions of justice 
and injustice, and who can intelligently interpret the 
spirit of the Constitution, they should immediately 
repeal the Volstead act and replace it by a sane and 
just law that shall punish the guilty and not the 
temperate and unoffending citizen. In fact, this has 
already been stressed on pages 202 to 209. 

It does seem as though the toxic sophistry of pro- 
hibitionists has utterly bewildered the minds of some 
of our greatest men, since otherwise they would not 
participate in fruitless discussions of the consequences 
or merits of a pernicious law, the Volstead act, which 
actually does not permit of any sort of compromise. 
It is illogically restrictive and contrary to the loyal 
American’s conceptions of personal liberty and jus- 


tice. 

Justice is not a subject for a majority, a the 
people, to judicially define, so that a rendum is 
not even consistent; but it is the dO and the in- 
alienable prerogative of Congr Qrder guidance of 
the Supreme Court, if necess O frame a just law 
that shall preserve the vea Yah of the temperate 
citizen to enjoy his libeg@y of person, while provid- 
ing for extremely s gna exemplary punishment 
of those persons wÀ buse such ideal freedom. 

However, saf€gwards should be provided to assist 
weak personsgo resist temptation, through abolish- 
ment of tHEYpen bar, and through restricting the 
sale of Kand light wines strictly to places, homes, 
hotels Nd restaurants, where food is consumed con- 
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jointly with such beverages; thereby emulating the 
custom of continental Europe, where inebriety, un- 
der such circumstances, is effectually avoided. Ger- 
many could not achieve her preeminence in the arts, 
sciences, and- manufactures, if she were a besotten 
nation. 

We are sorely in need of intelligently aggressive 
statesmen, endowed with a well fortified understand- 
ing of the difference between right and wrong, just- 
ice and injustice, who shall replace those weak poli- 
ticians who believe that their own political prestiges 
are dependent upon their individual wet or dry atti- 
tudes toward a Bryanized constitutional amendment, 
which has only just begun to stink. 

Indeed, in order to avoid future repetitions of the 
present humiliating, censuresome, and costly experi- 
ment, the new eighteenth amendment shoal in un- 
equivocal terms, accurately define the “igo enamal 
freedom or liberty of person 236 nstitution. 
Let us once and for all know the liberty of 
which we boast and “‘the 1 ae the free” really 
mean, since the bigot, oe dently forgot also 
to suggest amendment nfo r hitherto inspiring na- 
tional anthem. 

Personal freedom Be of person is an inaliean- 
able prerogative he individual, who, therefore, 
has the right ex drink, or wear what he pleases, 
or to conde, mself as he elects, so long as none of 
these PaO niur or offend the comfort of others in 


the Gr unity wherein he resides. 
K law that applies to the moral or physical wel- 


ie 
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fare of a community may not be justly invoked to 
interfere with such privileges of the individual, who, 
therefore, has the right to wear a beard or not, to 
wear a shirt or not, to smoke or not, to eat or not, 
to drink or not, to go bare kneed or not, to pierce the 
ears or not, and so on, indefinitely, so long as appro- 
priation of these inherent privileges does not cause 
injury or discomfort to others. 

Each and every one of us is endowed by the Al- 
mighty with the jurisdiction over and the care of 
one’s own person. If “a man’s home is his castle”, 
it is quite evident that his body is equally his own 
inviolable asylum. 

Law was instituted only to preserve the integrity 
of community interests and not to usurp the indi- 
vidual’s right of self control. 


Both savage and civilized races have, from ts im- 
memorial, agreed that absolute nakednes objec- 
tionable within their communities, so , by com- 


mon consent, offensive view of the p@6n was safe- 
guarded through common law, ong before it 
was necessary to establish thg rquis of Queens- 
bury rules to protect the ba@y` from assault below 
the belt. However, in sent-day society many 
women shamelessly h the belt, above or be- 
low, with nakednegsnd without restraint of the 
law. 

By degrees. loys have been enacted to protect both 
communities@jtd the individual against injury or an- 
noyanc Eh others, but never before to usurp the 
indivi NS right to liberty of person, until enact- 


oy 
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ment of the eighteenth amendment, which is a con- 
tradiction of the spirit of the Constitution, and of 
which it is, therefore, an irreconcilable part. How- 
ever, my own herein expressed opinions may never 
bear fruit. 

‘The recent municipal election in Seattle similarly 
causes me, at the last moment, to say that, in the 
State of Washington there are more married women 
who wear the breeches and more married men who 
wash the dishes, than anywhere else; and this may, 
indeed, be another reason why there are more divorces 
in the State than elsewhere. It is also noteworthy that 
there are more married women there who earn their 
own living and who often support their indolent 
husbands, but they eventually tire of it; because 
women, under such novel circumstances, can not be 
expected te be as magnanimous as men. This should 
be verifiable by the Mayor of Seattle, esgelally now 
that the mayor is to wear kilties. XS 

At the eleventh hour, before zag to press, the 
following gratifying and pory nformation was 


received: 
oS 


S NIVERSITY 
IN THE CI F NEW YORK 


xe" OF PHYSICS 


Mr. CHARLE So 
Nelson, B. C} ee March 17, 1926. 


Dear ones 


INS a great pleasure to me to have some news 
AN and to know that you are enjoying good 


+ 
. 
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health. I can assure you we often think of you here, 
and wish we could have the benefit of your counsel 
and advice. 

I think you will be glad to know that the courses 
in optometry at Columbia University are very flour- 
ishing, and. that at present we are planning a new 
four-year curriculum leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science as well as the certificates of graduation in 
optometry. 

I am enclosing herewith the programme of these 
courses, which I hope will meet with your approval; 
especially as they are a development from the original 
plan which you yourself made many years ago. I 
shall send you a copy of the new announcement as 
soon as ít is ready. It will contain very much fuller 
information on the subject. 

The new four-year course will be under the direct 
supervision of the Council of the University and no 
longer in University Extension. 

With best wishes and renewed assurangio my 
high regard, believe me always < 

O 


Sincerely yours, 


JAMES SOUTHALL. 


It is my opinion that God@das provided a heaven 
upon earth for all of us @nt few of us realize it; 
though the figurative aay also become a reality 
here upon earth, wh perienced as the consequence 
of our own wro EAT acts or the hurtful conduct of 
others. ° 

As soona the beneficial results of the proper 
SAN ance to an understanding of the difference 
TES ight and wrong shall have been universally 

ne) 
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attained, and a spirit of sincere Christian brotherhood 
shall exist, we shall all have learned the need of being 
profoundly grateful to a kind God, who, upon a 
grand scale of cosmic magnificence, has most bounti- 
fully provided for our sustenance, contentment, and 
happiness. 

Let him who is not grateful to God, or even to 
men who have done him a service, keep company with 
a dog, the most qualified preceptor and vivid example 
to an understanding of faithfulness and gratitude. 

Most persons’ interest in the turkey is greater than 
in the thanks they should offer to God on the day 
set apart for such obeisance by the President; so like- 
wise, the Christmas dinner and expected gifts usually 
outrank interest in the religious commemoration of 
the birth of our Savior. This may be thoughtless 
ingratitude, but it is, nevertheless, deploraWe. 

In my early youth I was taught t grateful to 
God, rather than to Santa Claus GS gifts received, 
and that Santa Claus was mer is messenger, so 
that my childish belief in none existence was not 
disillusioned; and, since Be s ill figuratively exists as 
the harbinger of good chor among all Christian peo- 
ple, children especial ould be taught to believe that 
Santa Claus is Qd herald of Christ, whose day 
of birth he geðs to honor among them. The re- 
ligious congeptfon of Christmas should be inculcated 
in early D th, this being the propicious time when 
the ired Christmas gift promotes conviction in 
thàhnd of the impressionable child. 
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To take unscrupulous advantage of proffered kind- 
ness is characteristic of some ill-bred people, and be- 
gets scorn. In fact, this despicable trait has also, in 
some instances, been known to have wrecked oppor- 
tunity for a home and convenient prosperity for de- 
pendent persons who have taken undue advantage of 
hospitality. 

Uninvited persons who unexpectedly drop in upon 
others for a prolonged visit, not only lack culture, 
but are also devoid of selfrespect. Such guests are 
stupidly unconscious of the inconveniences they im- 
pose upon the tolerant host, and through which they 
show that they have not any conception of considera- 
tion for others; besides inflicting their objectionable 
mannerisms. 

Meditating upon the practical and literary achieve- 
ments of some men, it is my sincere convición hat 
my own efforts have been exceedingly i or; for 
the more one delves into the past a ements of 
others and the recorded knowledge any particular 
subject, the more one realizes h Sitle one really 
knows. Hence, egotism is a is vanity that betrays 


weakness of character and cK of sufficient generos- 
ity to recognize merit ij@)others. Besides, vanity, 
either physical or inte al, is a self-centered preoc- 


cupation that aoe the heart, corrupts the soul, 
and frustrates its,oWn purpose to win the admiration 
of others, wke\thay be less attractive, though just 


as well i ed and yet more modest. 
Atri at the end of probably my last published 
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message to a few professional friends and unyielding 
enemies galore, it is thought only fair to say: 


If I could only live my life over again, 

Never would I defend a cause for shameless men, 

For whom I once declined offered immunity from medical law, 
To sustain my own honor, as a leader without flaw, 

| And who made needy that the satiric truth be told, 

| In vindication of an upright Charles F., the bold. 


i THE END. 
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OPTICIS®E. 


Copyright, 1886. 


This simple word, of which I am about to treat, 
is the subject of remarkable circumstances. It is not 
to be found in any dictionary, therefore, by common 
usage, not public property; it is a literary invention, so 
to speak, and yet a word that only few persons will 
fail to trace to its origin and from which they may 
deduce its probable significance. 

A kindred meaning to the word, optician, is most 
certain to be inferred, with even a possibility of its 
being accepted in substitution therefor. This suffices 
to indicate that an idea, a thought, or conception is 
conveyed in comprehensible language peculiar to the 
author; such construction of speech perorniog e ti- 
fied with him who lends expression to it. & 

Unless, however, an increase in the En 
lary can be shown to be of benefit, 
will fail to meet with approval, less adoption; 
and, as it is my purpose to shé at there is a va- 
cancy to be filled by the int o@ction of the appella- 
tin, Opticist, I shall proc o establish its fitness in 
distinction from its rere optician, by later on as- 
signing to it a pecpli@D Significance of which I am the 
originator. 

To attain GP epee I shall cite from Webster 
two confli definitions of the word optician; the 
one beinQWeduced by him from a construction placed 
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upon the term by Adams, the other, from A. Smith, 
in his essay “On the External Senses”, Endinburg, 
1812. 


Optician (from Greek Ops, the eye.) 


1. One who makes or sells optical glasses and in- 
struments. (Adams). 


2. A person skilled in the science of optics. 
(Smith). 


Lexicographers in general add this definition, Web- 
ster being one of the few who cast suspicion upon this 
sense of its use. The latter definition he modestly 
qualifies, in the edition of 1860, by adding that it 
s “little used”, and in the edition of 1886 by the 
imputation “‘rare’’, from which we may either infer 
that “‘rarely used’’ is meant, or that opticians with 
the specified qualification are few in niin er, or of 


advocate the word being const in its meaning ac- 
cording to Smith, he probably ognizing therein the 
opportunity offered to tons who are not skilled, 
of appropriating the lation under the privilege 
offered by his own g other equally liberal defini- 


rare occurence 
It would, therefore, appear te does not 


tions; such per naturally being thereby unwar- 
rantably HO of an advantage in leaving it op- 
tional wi ip Gl public to infer upon which merits 
or disti of definition they have seen fit to adopt 
the agen The manifest general use of the 
tery ptician, at present practised, indicates a care- 


A 
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less selection of the appellation with evident disregard 
of the author Smith’s intent, so that it would appear 
that Webster’s favored definition (Adams) adequately 
meets all such emergencies and requirements of the 
case, and which, if not accepted as the sole criterion, 
should make it necessary for every display of the ap- 
pellation, optician, to be subscribed with the name of 
that author for whom it is intended to convey its 
particular significance. Thus, as instances: 


CATCHEM 8 CHEATEM JACK SPRATT 


Opticians and Optician 
{According to Adams and Smith) (According to Smith) 
De Profundis A capite ad calcem 


displayed upon signs as here shown, would cease to be 
doubtful characters, insofar at least as the conveyed 
meaning of the term, optician, is concerned. 
However, under the accepted broad deky 
the word, it is evident that the opticj 
through common custom, conside imself to be 
entitled to and deserving of the a tion, by reason 
of mere contact with his ae it as a merchant 


ora manufacturer. It is not ly that Adam Smith, 
in his essay on “The Exte Senses” alluded to such 
persons, but rather spe Probably to men of the 
stamp of Fraunho o, if now living, should 
be entitled to Cee distinction. Besides, Smith 
may not have A dited oculists with the ability, in 
his day, to ‘able to explain”, since even in the 
latter paw the eighteenth century ‘‘oculists were 
but its nt quacks and lecturers, who trumpeted 
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their fame at fairs, in front of the booths in which 
they practised.” 

In giving the following definitions of the word, 
oculist, 


Oculist (from Latin, Oculus, the eye) 


1. A surgeon who occupies himself chiefly with 
the management of diseases of the eye. (From Wor- 
cester, Phil., 1881, and Stormouth, Edinburg and 
London, in 1884.) 

2. One skilled in diseases of the eyes, or one 
who professes to cure them. (From Webster, Spring- 
field, 1886, and Imperial Dictionary, London, 1882.) 


I refer to the singlar result of my own research, 
that those lexicographers who represent the optician as 
being skilled, are generally the same who define an 
oculist as being “one who professes to cuge\, which, 
if construed in the doubtful sense, leav open -to 
be suspected, as in “ye olden ie” <Q being a pre- 
tender. It is evident that the O s have turned” 
with regard to the qualificatio Ww generally under- 
stood to be inherent in th ley ive terms, since the 
oculist of the present, a uate in medicine has his 
title conferred upon hi and more or less deservedly 
assumes it with t ischarge of his professional 
duties, which e e the following specific depart- 
ments of pra 

1. Th% of medicine, in prescribing remedial 
agents f isease—as a physician. 


N hat of surgery, in performing operations 
x he eyes—as a surgeon. 
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3. That of applied optics, in prescribing, accord- 
ing to scientific principles in Physics, the lenses re- 
quired to correct optical defects in the human eye— 
as an opticist, in the light of my meaning and defini- 
tion of the word. 

A person qualified in the latter practice would not 
be distinguished in his line of specialty under the 
general term, Optician, nor could he rightfully assume 
the title, Oculist, and I, therefore, advance the word, 
‘“‘Opticist”, in the absence of a better one having the 
same significant root, ops, as being the appellation 
best chosen to convey the idea of one making a special- 
ty of fitting glasses or lenses, i. e., spectacles, to cor- 
rect anomalies of refraction and accommodation of 
the human eye, in accordance with the science of Phy- 
siologic Optics, while at the same time wholly neglect- 
ing the practice of medicine and surgery. 

I shall now proceed to a consideration KO sub- 
ject in the sense of its connection with laws of 
copyright, taking the liberty to quote Mr. R. R. 
Bowker. who fitly says: xC 

“There is nothing which ore properly be 
called property than the cree of an individual 
brain. For property meang% man’s very own, and 
there is nothing more higs@pvn than the thought (un- 
less the nerve food “a the brain consumes in the 
act of thinking b counted) which uses material 
things only fof ij record and manifestation. The 
best proof oE pwnership is that, if this individual 
man or wOpman had not thought this individual 
See in writing, etc, it would not 


exist. 
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“Peculiarly in this kind of property the right of 
ownership consists in the right to prevent use of one’s 
property by others without the owner's consent. The 
right of exclusion seems to be, indeed, a part of 
ownership. 


“In the case of land, the owner is entitled to pre- 


vent trespass to the extent of a shot-gun, and in the 
same way the law recognizes the right to use violence, 
even to the extreme, in preventing others from posses- 
sion of one’s own property of any kind. The owner 
of literary property has, however, no physical means 
of defense or redress; the very act of publication, by 
which he gets a market for his productions opens 
him to the danger of wider multiplication without 
his consent. ‘There is, therefore, no kind of property 
which is so dependent upon the help of te\aw for 
the protection of the real owner’. ... x. 

A recognition of these facts mak e propriety 
and necessity of the copyright lawOs vious, and it 
would appear that legislation lee matters has not 
yet reached its zenith, SINCERE Prohibitionists are 
now advocating theories inQupport of a law to avert 
the possibility of men’s ains “being spirited away”, 
and as a guard agai trusion by a volatile thief 
that can never apps riate its own but always other’s 
wits. 

Returnia the subject of copyright in the United 
States, Sean 4952 of the Revised Statutes says: 
N tizen of the United States, or resident there- 
in, WY shall be the author, inventor, designer, or pro- 
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prietor of any book, map chart... . engraving, cut, 
print .... and the executors, administrators, or as- 
signs of any such persons, shall, upon complying with 
the provisions of this chapter, have the sole liberty of 
printing, reprinting, publishing, copying, executing, 
finishing and vending the same...... sÈ 

Bowker referring thereto, says: ‘““The word ‘book’ 
covers the great body of copyright property, and has 
been many times the subject of judicial construction, 
giving the most comprehensive meaning to the term. 
The English law specifically construes the word ‘book’ 
to mean and include every volume, part or division of 
a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter press, sheet of 
music, map, chart, or plan, separately published.’ 
The law of the United States makes no definition 
of the term, but our judges have followed the Eng- 
lish precedent, Judge Thompson holding x ayton 
vs. Stone, that a ‘book’ may be pring iiy on one 
sheet’ and that ‘ the literary PERO tended to be 
protected by the act is not to ermined by the 
size, form, or shape... but Nae matter’,”’ 
which, in this publication,@ tlaim to be the word, 
“opticist’’, it being com@ehensive, while excluding 
all other matter Deeg tained, thereby serving, in 
the spirit of the within itself the purpose of a 
book, by conveQing an idea in language original with 
myself. "O 
That OX seen fit to ascribe a definite meaning 
to tha% word would not only seem my privilege, 
sac a necessity, since even lexicographers have 
ne) 
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failed to agree upon the exact distinctions between 
the appellations, optician and oculist. 

“The copyright protects the whole, and all the 
parts and contents of a book, when the book com- 
prises a number of independent compositions, each of 
the latter is as fully protected as the whole” (Stone), 
so that appropriation of another’s literary produc- 
tions, in whole or in part, or disguising the author’s 
language with the object to deceive by counterfeit, 
for the purpose of gaining or misdirecting the benefits 
which should accrue to the author from his first 
publication, makes such a pirate amenable to the law. 

Under these circumstances, the hereto appended 
articles are individually protected under the copyright 
granted upon this entire book, these being here repre- 
sented to illustrate the spirit of my purpose in their 
use, and as a warning to others IEA mpt of 
counterfeit. 

The fact that another may Page an opticist, 
under the definition of the term, not entitle him 
to use the appellation, any an from the score 
of able actors it is the privile of one to perform or 
cause to be put upon th©dage a play which is the 
property of another Qiwright. 

In addressing anQjrduiring public anxious to be 


informed upon pretext or merits I have assumed 
these professe alifications, I allude with pleasure to 
the fact ¢ my preparation to an understanding 


of Physi "and Physiologic Optics has been obtained 
thrausd a collegiate training at the Royal Polytech- 
AY , Carlsruhe, Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany, 
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during the years 1871-1874, and which has been 
supplemented by a growing practical experience since 
that time. 

Being thus provided with the knowledge to qualify 
me for an intelligent understanding of the subject, 
I devote my time and energies exclusively to the prac- 
tice of fitting lenses to optical defects of vision unim- 
paired by disease. 

In my studies I have been guided by the teachings 
and experiences of leading authorities upon the eye, 
though I desire it to be strictly understood that I do 
not profess to have encroached upon the province of 
the oculist in any sense as a medical or surgical prac- 
titioner, and, therefore, respectfully subscribe myself, 


CHARLES F. PRENTICE, Opticist. 
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ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF PATENT 
APPLICATION. 


New York, April 29, 1878. 
To the Honorable Commissioner of Patents: 


In the matter of my application for letters patent 
for an improvement in pressure regulators or gov- 
ernors, in behalf of Robert M. Potter and Wm. M. 
Sloane, filed March 20, 1878, I hereby amend my 
specification by striking the same out entire, and 
substituting in lieu thereof the enclosed revised copy. 
With reference to the first claim therein being anti- 
cipated by Patent No. 109103, W. H. Bechtel, Nov. 
8, 1870, as cited by the “Examiner in Charge’, Room 
38, in his communication of the 8th inst., I would 
say: 

1. That in said first claim I speak oe particu- 
lar reference to an obsolutely self-closrkg valve, Auto- 
matic Closing Valve, and not wD‘ reference to a 
valve whose motion is ceed ey heat or cold; the 
latter conditions acting up itable device subject 
thereto. Wm. Bechtel orks of soft metal “Ex- 
pansible Plates”, their @@jy being thermometric, that 
is to say, to expan contract respectively under 
the influence of and cold. ‘The valve in his in- 
strument is expegred to open when cold, and to close 
when heated. to the desired degree of temperature, 
which n arily follows from the contraction and 
expa Qh of said expansible plates. Bechiel’s valve 
is, teesvefore, not a self-closing valve, as it only closes 
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when the maximum temperature has been reached, or 
in other words, when it is acted upon by influence 
not within itself. 


2. I further speak of a free and simple spring, Y, 
performing obsolutely the functions of such, and suf- 
fering no change in the relative positions of its cohe- 
sive molescules. Wm. Bechtel’s expansible plates, as 
he most properly terms them, depend upon a change 
in areal dimensions subsequent to heat and cold and 
are, therefore, not springs. Furthermore, the spring, 
Y, in Potter’s and Sloane’s device is adjustable from 
without, externally, at is extremities, a feature not 
to be found in the adjustment of the valve in Bechtel’s 
device. The extremities of spring, Y, as will be seen 
in the drawing, are entirely free and rest upon the 
set screws, X, which latter effect an ae = 
said extremities in the extended valve-seat 
Bechtel’s expansible plates we find ae remities 
permanently fixed to the plate or di of said 
device, consequently not permitti < adjustment 
of said extremities. In short, yen of Mr. Bechtel 
can not be adjusted at any r point but at its 
center, whereas, the valve Pa and Sloane claim, can 
be adjusted otherwise. J@ll attention to these points 
for the purpose of g the wide difference both 
of principle and aye As regards claim, 2, of my 
application, corap3red with the reference cited, Patent 
No. 189,683¢y. Bessimer, April 17, 1877, I would 
ay: N 

at in said claim I lay particular stress upon 
o mg Wunitity of spindle, F, through performing its 
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duties as a permanent part of disk, I. That is to say, 
the spindle, F, passes through and is adjustible in the 
disk, I. Whereas, the upwardly projecting stem, K, 
as spoken of by Bessimer, is permanently fixed therein, 
and consequently does not permit of alteration of its 
relative position with that of the disk itself. 


2. The adjustability of this spindle, F, in and 
through disk, I, is a most prominent feature in the 
device of Potter and Sloane, and without which, ad- 
justment of the instrument must be forfeited. Believ- 
ing this to be the first instance wherein a disk or 
diaphragm, for the purpose set forth, is provided with 
a spindle bearing a thread, thereby making said spin- 
dle adjustible in and through said disk or diaphragm, 
I once more take liberty of petitioning for said second 
claim. 

In conclusion, it will be observed sie self- 
closing valve, V, and the disk or diapl@gth, I, with 
its spindle, F, are independent mem acting upon 
and in unison with each other to mYesired end to be 
obtained. In consequence t I have taken the 
liberty of making a slight a¢ePation in my last claim, 
—though still differing ffQm the suggestion in your 
kind communication @he 20th inst.—which I trust 
will not be objecti e to you. Submitting these 
remarks and aspiring papers for your esteemed 
approval, an€ 5 anking you for past favors and 
courtesy, I Gmain 


“ON CHARLES F. PRENTICE, 
Y 


Counsel for Potter %& Sloane. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL DATA. 


Abstracted, in part from The Keystone Magazine of 
Optometry, July 15, 1915. 


“Charles F. Prentice was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 24, 1854, the son of James Prentice, of London, 
England, a noted optician established in New York 
in 1842”. Between 1875 and 1878 he followed 
the profession of mechanical draftsman and patent 
solicitor. ‘‘He became his father’s partner in 1882, 
and in 1888 succeeded him in the conduct of a lucra- 
tive optical business, which thereafter gradually devel- 
oped into a strictly professional one. “Through close 
application and original research in optics he soon 
became known as the author of many highly technical 
articles in leading ophthalmic journals in this coun- 
try, a fact which also gave him immediate recagnition 
among ophthalmologists of international @haenee 
such as Helmholtz, Knapp, Noyes, Wa@~Burnett, 
and others. 

“From among his numerous scie C contributions 
of characteristic originality th st important are 
here given in the order of their publication, as fol- 
lows: O 


© 
1884. “Prentice Ohass Model’’, mechanically 
demonstrating the ction and accommodation of 
the eye. Later KA by him in teaching optometry 
students at Col ia University. 


+ 


1886. ASphthalmic Lenses.” The first pub- 


lished tr on the subject, and under the name by 
N lenses used by the eye practitioner have 
béen known. 


‘SS 
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1887. ‘“‘Prentice’s Astigmatic Eye Model.” A 
soft rubber hemisphere, representing the eye, to which 
wires are attached to represent rays of light that are 
refracted to a point, but, through compression of the 
hemisphere in one meridian, the rays are shown to 
fall short of the focal point, as in astigmatism. 


1888. ‘‘Dioptric Formulae for Combined Cylin- 
drical Lenses.” This being the first and only solution 
of the problem to disclose the sixteen laws which he 
discovered to apply to such combinations. 


1890. “A Metric System of Numbering and 
Measuring Prisms.” A system for which he named 
the unit, the prism-dioptry, and discovered the law of 
decentration. This system was promptly adopted 
by the leading American manufacturers, and is now 
in universal use in this country. 


1892. “The Prismometric Scale”, for measuring 
prismatic power at 6 meters, the only finita distance 
at which this can be accurately accompligh 


1895. “Why Strong Contra-gedgegit Lenses of 
Equal Power Fail to Neutralize E Other.” The 
reason disclosed led the autho suggest that all 
convex lenses shall be made Tos than standard con- 
cave lenses, in order to effe% neutralization. Mr. 
Prentice has since demons d that two lenses which 
effectually neutralize eash Other, through actual con- 
tact of their contiguogyy urfaces, are of the same ver- 
tex-refraction. 


1895. gree as Diaphragm and Photostat.”’ 
The first lucidexplanation of the physical reason why 
sub-decimatoof the lens dioptry prove efficacious. 


189 O* The Typoscope.”’ A simple device used 
in nction with spectacles for increasing the visual 
K Ness of amblyopes, and of which Dr. H. Knapp 


$ 
g 


A 
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said: “I am delighted with the typoscope. It rests 
on sound physiological principles and will benefit 
many people.” 


1914. “The Prism-dioptry Establishes a Dimen- 
sional Unit at the Optic Chiasm’’, Ophthalmic Rec- 
ord, May, 1914; a startling original conception that 
brought forth a single dissenting criticism, but which 
he was able to effectually refute under the title: 


1914. “The Related Figurative Chiasmal and 
Mean Cyclopian Images.” Ophthalmic Record, July, 
1914; a useful working hypothesis in making a lucid 
drawing to show the positions of the images con- 
ceived in heterophoria. 


1915. ‘‘Vertex-Refraction in Its True Aspect.” 
A mathematical demonstration proving the value of 
the principle of neutralization, and which twenty 
years earlier he had advocated should also þe ex- 
tended to lenses of high power, through ma ene 
weaker than standard concave lenses. 


1915. “The Fundamentals of tees 
A noval description of achromatism D ich the m 
vidual courses of the color- ery visibly traced 


from an achromatic prism, shown to become 
parallel to produce whit whereas, they are 
collectively mele AA a focus of an achromatic 
lens to produce it. 


through the refractive media ge K eo emergence 


“He also origi NA optical terms, prism-dioptry 
contra-generic, dieptral, photostat, typoscope, chias- 
mal image, a~@contra-meniscus. Besides, he is not 
less mS us as an altruist, since he has never 


profite ncially from any of his contributions to 


K 
aO 


v4) 
atl $ <V 
BS 
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The aforesaid publications received the following 
press notices: 


“Of all the simple treatises on the properties of 
lenses that we have seen, this is incomparably the 
best.... The teacher of the average medical student 
will hail this little work as a great boon.” 


—Archives of Ophthalmology, edited by H. Knapp, M.D. 
New York, September, 1887. 


“The work gives credence that Mr. Chas. F. Pren- 
tice is both theoretically and practically an accom- 


plished opticist.”’ 
—Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal, 
March, 1887. 


“The chapter upon asymmetrical surfaces is a 
very clear demonstration of a subject which has been 
much befogged in some recent ophthalmic literature.” 

—Boston Medical and Surgical peers e, 1887. 


“It is the most complete and best {Nfstrated book 
on this special subject ever publi > 
—Horological Review, York, May, 1887. 


“The illustrations fro pen of the accom- 
plished author are unusu fine.” 
—Cinġynati Lancet-Clinic, March, 1887. 


“We oe author upon having achieved 


his ends in lar easure. His diagrams are drawn 
with consuma @ skill.” 
—New Osleans Medical and Surgical Journal, May, 1887. 
N 


Say entice alone belongs the credit, let us not 


deg him of the honor.” 
—Medical News, Philadelphia, 1891. 


SÀ 
ae 


l 
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“All that is necessary is to remember is the law laid 
down by Prentice.” 


—A Text Book of Ophthalmology, by W. F. 
Norris, M. D., and Chas. A. Oliver, M. D., 
Profs. of Oph., University of Penn. 


“With what seems like a flash of genius, Prentice 
has put forth the new system.” 


—Annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1891. 


“We are indebted to Prentice for the new system of 
prism-measurement.”’ 
—Les Annales d’Oculistique, Paris, 1892. 


This method was first suggested by Prentice, who 
has gone very thoroughly into the mathematics of 


the subject.” 
—The Opthalmic Review, London, 1891. 


The exhaustive work of Prentice, on cylindrical 
lenses, is a solution of one of the most diff Gt rob- 


lems in optics.” 
Fhe Orbin Review’ Sndon, 1888. 


“Nowhere is there to be found gomper an ex- 
planation as is contained in Pr s work.” 


—The Archi of Ophthalmology, New 
York, 18 


“Prentice’s prism-di al system is infinitely su- 
perior to the old.m 


tnal of Ophthalmology, Otology, and 
aryngology, New York, 1892. 


“Prentice; Pil known technical skill and knowl- 
edge of. ematical optics are a sufficient guar- 


anty . N 
i N —Archtv für Augenheilkunde, Berlin, 1890. - 
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“‘Prentice’s papers on the prism-dioptry are classic.” 

—Annals of Ophthalmology, St. Louis, 1901. 

“In physiologic optics one must mention the works 
of Prentice, Dennett and Knapp, of New York.” 


—The Progress of Ophthalmology, Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
1899. 


“To encourage the public to place confidence in 
the non-medical eye specialist, Mr. Prentice for many 
years issued ornate booklets under the title: 


| COPYRIGHT 1886 l 
BY C. F. PRENTICE, M.E. Í 


in which the aforesaid reviews were displayed, in- | 
a cluding many laudatory letters, several of Which are 
ot here given:” EAN 
a | Q 
Washington, D, ENa 11, 1888. 
XS 


ia 
H | Mr. Charles F. Prentice: 


Dear Sir: OS 


“Your book on cylin@ital lenses is a work you | 
should be proud of, @nd of which all Americans | 


should be proud. e better has been done in this 
country. It is ind of work that needs to be 
done to places the proper footing in the scientific 

world.” O 


Yours truly, 


6? 
$ A SWAN M. BURNETT, M. D. 
Pro} of Ophthalmology, 


~\ iversity of Georgetown. 
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Chicago, Feb. 15, 1896. 
New York Ophthalmological Society: 


Gentlemen: 


“Mr. Chas. F. Prentice has written a number of 
scientific papers on refraction problems which I con- 
sider of the highest scientific order. I consider that 
Mr. Prentice ranks with the first authorities in this 
country in qualifications that’ are necessary to suc- 
cessfully adapt glasses for the correction of defective 
eyesight.” 

Yours very respectfully, 


CHALMER PRENTISS, M. D. 
Author of “The Eye in Its Relation to Health.” 


“These were followed by the names of a number of 
prominent men who had, in 1887, authographed the 
following testimonial: EAN 


“Pursuant to gratifying personal e lence we, 
the undersigned, cheerfully indorse Messrs. James 
Prentice & Son as opticians in whee e public may 
graciously repose confidence.” 

IN 


JOHN T. HOFFMAQ 
Ex-Governor the State of New York. 


LEVI P. MO T, 
Ex-G Or of the State of New York. 
JAMEÇ YD BROWN. 
n Brothers, Bankers, New York. 


H H. CHOATE, 
Counselor-at-Law, New York. 


S 
Ss EDWARD COOPER, 
~\ Ex-Mayor of the City of New York. 
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ANDREW H. GREEN, 
Ex-Comptroller of the City of New York. 


WILLIAM J. McALPINE, 
Consulting Engineer, New York. 


F. R. COUDERT, 
Counselor-at-Law, New York. 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
Counselor-at-Law, New York. 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
H. B. Claflin Y Co., New York. 


JAMES C. FARGO, 
President American Express Co. 


ROSCOE CONKLIN, 
United States Senator, New York. 


JAMES M. SMITH, 
Ex-Judge of New York. 


HENRY BRADSTREET, 
Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency 


G. T. WERTS, © 
Ex-Governor of the Sta New Jersey. 


F. W. ROEBLING, xO 
oS 


Trenton, N. J. 


R. M. Si 
President Megty nt’s National Bank. 


J. C. SPOON, 
Ex-Sen of the United States. 


WM. A OTH, 
RY er, New York. 


E COMSTOCK, 
New York. 


SAMUEL COLGATE, 
Colgate % Co., Manufacturers, New York. 


ALEXANDER HUDNUT, 
Drugs, New York. 
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The Basis of Optometry’s Public 
Relations—XIX 


HE affront to Charles F. Prentice not 
only gave rise to the introduction of the 
| first optometry bill and his presentation of 
| “Defense of the Optician,” but set off a series 
of events that made optometry’s formative 
| years highly eventful. For example, March, 
| 1896 was not very far advanced before a dele- 
gation of dispensing opticians, their previous 
expression-of good wishes notwithstanding, 
went to Albany and offered a petition against 
the bill sponsored by the Optical Society of 
the State of New York. One of their number, 
J. J. Clairmont, came out in THE OPTICAL 
| JOURNAL of April 1896 by asking “Shall Opti- 
| cians Conceal Their Weakness behind a Fort 
| of Ignorance?” and attempted to ease any 
sense of loss over abandoning their traditional 
| right of testing eyes by urging them to “free 
yourself from the charge of ancient usages, as 
the practice that obtained recognition one 
I hundred years ago has been rendered obsolete 
by the many new discoveries and improve- 
ments that have taken place during even the 
past twenty years.” 


Physicians Among the Lecturers 


The first stated meeting of the Optical So- 
ciety of the State of New York was held in 
Syracuse in June 1896, with Prentice presid- 
ing. He read a paper on Prism-dioptry and 
also an argumentative discourse entitled “The 

~ Optician Treats Light, The Oculist Treats 
Disease.” Other lecturers at the A 


ine 
were Julius King, M.D., R. H. Knowl@jM.D., 


and A. J. Cross, H. L. DeZeng, L. ¢\Perguson 
and F. E. Robbins. 

The medical press came with criticism 
of the opticians’ bill and ZO) made prompt 
rejoinder. His efforts im behalf of opticians, 
he said, had really beeJexercised to protect 


their vested right ae the epoch of their 


| 


existence under < to regulate the practice 
of optometry, N not, as some had said, to 

aid in the gx n of a new type of optician. 
Far from ng the defensive, Prentice con- 
tended +t the oculists had invaded the prov- 
ince o € optician without practical prepara- 
aw knowledge of his art, and without spe- 
DN egislative authority. The medical laws, 
ifSenforced so as to exclude opticians, would 
‘till illegally permit upward of 12,000 general 
medical practitioners in the State to practice 
optometry without the slightest knowledge of 
the subject, he declared. 

While Prentice used the term optometry, 
he had coined the word “opticist” some years 


ptically correct and meets the 
| 
| 


- tical supply house for a selec- 
‘| This popular new frame is 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
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The Basis of Optometry’s Public 
Relations—XIX 


HE affront to Charles F. Prentice not 

only gave rise to the introduction of the 
first optometry bill and his presentation of 
“Defense of the Optician,” but set off a series 
of events that made optometry’s formative 
years highly eventful. For example, March, 
1896 was not very far advanced before a dele- 
gation of dispensing opticians, their previous 
expression- of good wishes notwithstanding, 
went to Albany and offered a petition against 
the bill sponsored by the Optical Society of 
the State of New York. One of their number, 
J. J. Clairmont, came out in THE OPTICAL 
JOURNAL of April 1896 by asking “Shall Opti- 
cians Conceal Their Weakness behind a Fort 
of Ignorance?” and attempted to ease any 
sense of loss over abandoning their traditional 
right of testing eyes by urging them to “free 
yourself from the charge of ancient isa 
the practice that obtained recognitg 
hundred years ago has been render, 
by the many new discoveries, : 
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